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TWO NUMBERS AND 


COLOURED SUPPLEMENT {| 1 ENPENCE. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN ASIA. 


Tux Czar Alexander is reported to have said, on beholding from | 
the northern forts the ruins of his beautiful Sebastapol, that those 
ruins had made peace impossible. If the statement be true, and 
if the sentiment it conveys be translated into plain language, it 
means that the hour has passed when the ruler of Russia might 
have been induced to listen to reason; and that, his city having 
been destroyed, he can be swayed by no arguments higher than 
those ignoble ones which have their source in wounded pride, and | 
the desire of vengeance. If this be the state of the Imperial 
mind, peace, we are afraid, is yet far distant, and may possibly 
not be assured even on the day when Cronstadt shall lie as low 
as Sebastopol, and a victorious British fleet shall be thundering 
at the arsenals and Admiralty of St. Petersburg. If we could 
imagine that. the Emperor, finding the world against him, 
and knowing that inevitable defeat and/.disgrace were before 
him, if he persisted in braving the opinions and the 
justice of mankind, were anxious for an opportunity to retire with 
comparative credit from a false and untenable position, we might 
seo in the surrender of Kars that salvo to his self-love which 
might prepare the way for satisfactory negotiation, But there is 
nothing in his character, or in that of his nation, to justify such 
a calculation; and, on their part, the Allies have not done suffi- 
cient to convey the salutary lesson of their invincibility. They 
haye not put forth their whole strength as they might have done. 
They have but goaded the wild beast, whom it ought to have been 


MADAME 


their object to have disabled; and have been cutting away at a 
serpent’s tail when they ought to have been aiming at its head, or 
striking at its heavy 

The British peopie «ill not undervalue the importance to Russia 
of the surrender of Kars. That event lifts the fortunes of the 
Emperor from the slough of despond into which the miscalculating 
ambition of his la!e father had sunk them, and will inflate the 
spirits and exasperate the ferocity of his whole nation. Itis for 
the Allies to be prepared to confront this new danger, and to 
awaken to the full knowledge of the fact, that not in the Crimea 
and in the Baltic alone is the fight in which they are engaged to 
be fought out. Hitherto, whatever may be said for the French, it 
must be confessed that the British have been deficient in general- 
ship. _ We have neither had first-rate sailors nor soldiers in com- 
mand: If our Admirals had been equal to their duty, they have 
been thwarted, insulted, and rendered worse than useless by the 
pettifogging interference of pragmatic martinets at home; whilst 
our Generals—whatever may have been the advantages or disad- 
vantages. of the system under which they were nominated—haye 
either not shown a capacity for great command, or they have been 
overshadowed by the superiority of their allies both in military 
experience and in the force at their disposal, Our brave soldiers 
and our gallant subalterns have vindicated in every respect the 
ancient renown of their country and their race; but we have 
had no General, except in Asia. If there be one name 
which stands out more prominently and more gloriously than that 


The British people, who were not slow to admit the ability andto 
honour the courage of the brave Gortschakoff at Sebastopol, have 
not been less ready to recognise the eminent genius, the consum- 
mate skill, the unflinching heroism, of General Williams and the 
true-hearted comrades who fought with hima* Kars, and defeated for 
a whole season by their resistance the utmost available strength, 
and all the plans, of the Russians. Hard terms have been imposed 
| upon them by their conquercrs—conquerors who would not have 
| eonqueredif the noble garrison had had bread to eat and water to 
drink but for a few days longer ; but they will carry with them into 
their captivity the homage of all Europe; and, we venture to add, 
| the respect even of the Russians. To have lost even for a time the 
services of such a General and of such an army is indeed a cala- 
mity. It would be bad taste as well as bad policy to underrate it. 
The triumph of Russia may not be wounding to the self-love, but 
it is damaging to the interests, of England. 

It is for the British Government to turn the disaster to proper 
account. The past cannot be recalled, but it can throw a light 
upon, and serve as a guide or a beacon to, the future. The Asiatic 
campaign is one that particularly interests this country. It is of 
far more importance to us than it is to our ally, and has been neg- 
lected and mismanaged too long. France has no great Indian 
empire at stake as we have, and Asia Minor is not on the high 
road to any of its possessions. Between the outer limits of Asia 


| Minor and the borders of Hindostan, as well as in Hindostan itself, 


are tribes, populations, and states, that yield nothing to love, but 


of any other Englishman in the war, it is that of General Williams, | 
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everything to fear—that have no allegiance for any ruler, no respect 
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for any neighbour that is not physically superior to themselves. 
We cannot afford to let these populations believe that we are 
inferior in fair fight to the Russians, or that we can be outgene- 
ralled, outmanceuvred, or defeated by them. We owe India a 
vietory in Asia. We owe it a campaign that shall make amends 
to our fame for the temporary check we have received at Kars—a 
check which we would not have experienced if during the last 
summer we had known how to make use of such a soldier as 
Omer Pacha, and had been guiltless of the folly of detaining 
him in the Crimea, where he was of no service, and got nothing 
for his loss of time but snubs, discouragement, and bitterness of 
heart. If, in consequence of our dilatoriness, or want of skill and 
foresight, the army of Omer Pacha—as, unfortunately, is but too 
probable—should be caught in a trap by General Mouravieff, and 
taken prisoners ez masse, it will take a very splendid and final 
victory on our part before we can expect to recover the prestige 
which we have lost. 

Surely Marshal Pelissier and the Sardinians are sufficient to drive 
the Russians from the Crimea? Let them have the danger and the 
zlory of the achievement; and let England open the next 
eampaign with a great fleet in the Baltic and a great army in 


Asia. If Russia has her point of honour, so also has 
England. Inkerman was a mistake, but it was a victory. 
We cannot always expect such fruit from such trees. 


We have no right to go on calculating that our blunders will some- 
how or other be turned at the last moment into successes; or that 
we can fight a desperate and cunning enemy without adequate 
preparations on every possible side. Turkey herself is not so 
deeply involved as Great Britain is in the result of the next cam- 
paign in Asia. The winter may prevent General Mouravieff from 
turning his triumph to immediate account. If fortune so far 
favours us, it is for the Government of this country to take care 
that the spring shall not find him in as good a position as that in 
which he now stands. 


JENNY LIND AT EXETER HALL. 


MapAme Goipscum1pT—or to call her by that which must ever be her 
artistic name, Jenny Lind—appeared a second time at Exeter Hall on 
Monday evening, in Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” She was again received 
with enthusiasm by a vast assemblage, and again justified that enthu- 
siasm by a performance of incomparable grandeur and beauty. 

At this time of day it is the idlest thing imaginable to expatiate on the 
merits of a work respecting which the opinion of the world is so com- 
pletely and decidedly fixed. “Elijah,” of all the emanations of genius 
in the highest branch of the musical art, stands second to the 
“Messiah” alone, not only in intrinsic excellence, but in the 
affections of the people of England, for whom, in truth, it 
was produced, and to whom it is now almost as well known 
as the “ Messiah” itself. To attempt to analyse its construc- 
tion, to criticise its style, to eulogise its numberless beauties, is 
merely to ring useless changes on what has been said a thousand times 
before—to indulge in repetitions which every one who thinks about 
music at all must feel to be stale and impertinent. This sort of tedious- 
neis we do not wish to bestow upon our musical readers. Nor can a de- 
tailed description even of the performance of a work, which has been 
heard numberless times in every corner of the kingdom, afford room for 
any novelty of remark. To estimate the strength and quality of the 
orchestra and chorus—to name the principal performers, who, with 
their merits, are generally familiar to the public—is, for the most 
part, to exhaust the subject; for from these data any intelligent 
reader can arrive at a distinct understanding of the result. It is only 
when new performers appear, or when known performers appear in parts 
in which the public have not heard them before, that there is any real oc- 
casion for descriptive or critical details. 

On the present occasion the great novelty was the illustrious prima 
donna, though she was not altogether a novelty, even in the performance 
of this very oratorio. It was in it that she made her last public 
appearance, before she left this country six years ago, and the im- 
pression she then produced is still fresh in the minds of 
many who heard her. The general characteristics of her style 
as an oratorio singer, which we gathered from her previous perform- 
ance in “ The Creation,” and attempted to describe in our last week’s 
impression, were still more strongly marked in her performance of Mon- 
day last; the differences being such as arose from the great dissimilarity 
between the two works. In the “Elijah” there was not room for the 
brilliant displays of voice and execution which were afforded by the 
“ Creation;” but there wasa greater scope for her powers of dramatic 
and impassioned expression ; while, in the one as well as the other, she 
was enabled to show the exquisite purity of her style, her faithful ad- 
herence to the composer’s text, and her matchless gift of enchanting 
and moving the heart by that divine simplicity which, though 
seemingly artless, is in truth the consummation of art. Nothing could 
be more beautiful and pathetic than her performance of the scene in which 
she represented the Widow of Zareptha, whose childis restored to lifethrough 
the prayer of the prophet. Her mournful, imploring cry, ‘‘ Helpme, man of 
God, my son is sick !”; her agitated phrases, so full of anxious suspense; 
and her burst of joy and thankfulness when she sees the miracle wrought, 
were the very language of the heart, and went to the heart of every one 
present. In the great air, “ Hear ye, Israel,’—the most sublime passage 
in the Oratorio, in which an angel proclaims to the people the will of the 
Lord —she rose to a height of sustained grandeur which has never been 
reached or even approached by any other performer. It was the very per- 
fection of yocal power and deep dramatic feeling. Among the most beau- 
tiful things in this Oratorio are the concerted pieces—trios and quartets— 
supposed to be the voices of angels, and full of divine purity and beauty. 
In all of these Jenny Lind took part (though this is not always done by 
the principal singer), and gavethema newcbarm. ‘This was especially the 
case with thi trio, “ Lift their eyes,” for three female voices, which was 
encored with enthusiasm. 

The principal character in this Oratorio, in a dramatic point of view, is 
the Prophet himself. It is of immense difficulty, demanding the powers 
of a great actor as well as singer ; and, consequently, seldom has an ade 
quate representative. Since Staudigl first sang it at Birmingham, in 1846, 
those who have been most successful in it have been Formés and Weiss. 
If so young a performer as Mr. Hamilton Braham fell short 
of the requisite power, this was not to be wondered at. His 
efforts, however, had great merit. He had studied the part most carefully, 
and was particularly happy in the recitatives, delivering them witha 
<learness, propriety, and force of elocution which reminded us of the illus- 
trious veteran his father. 

The other parts of the performance demand no further remark. Every- 
body knows howadmirably Miss Dolby and Mr. Lockey acquit themselves 
in this oratorio, and they never sang better or with greater success, than 
on thisoccasion. The choruses and orchestral accompaniments, under the 
able control of Mr. Benedict’s baton, were effectively executed, and the 
whole performance gave unmingled satisfaction. 


Tux Amateur Musican Society gave their second concert 
before Christmas at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday evening. 
Notwithstanding the counter attraction of Jenny Lind at Exeter-hall, 
the audience was crowded and fashionable as usual. Mozart’s beautiful 
symphony in E flat was played with a precision and steadiness worthy of 
a professional band. The novel feature of the evening was Sterndale 
Bennett’s pianoforte concerto in F minor, played by the amateur young 
lady so well known in our musical circles under the name of “ Angelina,” 
for her extraordinary powers as a composer and performer, as well as for 
her amiable qualities and elegant accomplishments. An amateur choir of 
male and female voices, conducted by Mr. Leslie, sang several madrigals 
and part-songs in an admirable manner. One of them, “ The Wreath,” 
by Benedict, had an effect peculiarly charming. The whole concert was 
excellent, and (as it deserved) most warmly applauded, 


ERRATUM.—In the Musical Review the week before last, for *‘ W. H. Birch 
rabiama, Birch,” read  W, H, Birch, Amersham, Bucks,” iis | 


THE ILLUSTRATED LO DON NEWS 


1 
THE WAR IN THE €i{IMEA, 
(From our Artist and Special C onddent.) 
Camp BEFORE SEBASTO?OL, Dec. 1, 1855. 

I HAVE used my best endeavours during the week to house myeelf, but was 
unsuccessful ; two more days must elapse before that desirable end is 
attained. In the mean while, we have had trememious weather, and last 
night the south-east wind blew a gale and knocked down the tent. The 
discomfort and wet are dreadful, and, notwithstanding the newly-made 
roads, there is much difficulty in going about ; but this winter has lost its 
terrors for soldiers; there are really no hardships for|them now. The 
Russians seem to have left the north, with the exceptio: ‘of those who man 
the batteries, and who render the town of Sebastopol too hot for any one, 
It is supposed that the evacuation of the Crimea is imminent, and that 
there are very few men left behind here at present. There are still large 
watchfires in the direction of Mackenzie’s Farm, but these are thought to 
be for the most part blinds. The army is in capital health. 


THE WAR IN ASIA.—ANOTHER TURKISH VICTORY. 


We are still without particulars relating to the fall of Kers. The 
Invalide Russe announces that it surrendered to General Mouravieff on 
the 26th of November; and that the Muchir Wassif Pacha, eight other 
Pachas, General Williams, and the entire garrison, are prisoners of war. 

The park of artillery at Kars when it surrendered numbered 120 field 
pieces, and a few heavy siege guns. The garrison is believed to have 
been about 16,000 strong. The defiles between Kars and Erzeroum had 
been held by the Russians, so that the corps of relief that left Erzeroum 
for Kars was unable to advance. It was said, too, that all the horses 
within the city of Kars had been eaten. 

The Turkish army of operation counts 40,000 men; but the transport 
service is difficult on account of the season. The table ground of Armenia 
is covered with snow. It is rumoured that important dislocations of 
troops in the Crimea are about to be made. Three thousand troops of the 
Egyptian Contingent have embarked for Asia. 

The letters from Constantinople received by the steamer, which arrived 
at Marseilles on Wednesday, announce that Omer Pacha had fought 
another battle. and taken the fortified town of Khoni, situated behind the 
river Zskeni-Khal, five and a half leagues from Kutais. ,He found there 
12,000 peltries. Omer Pacha is said to have marched to the banks of the 
Rion or Phasis, and to be preparing to attack Kutais. 


THE SWEDISH ALLIANCE.—A BALTIC CAMPAIGN. 


The Moniteur of Thursday contains a copy of the treaty just contracted 
between the Allied Powers and Sweden. The latter Power engages not to 
cede to, nor to exchange with, Russia either territory, pasturage, fishing, 
or other privileges. ‘Lhe Allied Powers, in return, will defend Sweden 
against Russia. 

The Borsenhalle states that the treaty concedes to France and England 
the privilege of establishing dép6ts and hospitals on Swedi-h territory. In 
return, the Western Powers undertake to maintain the integrity of Sweden 
against Russia, should the latter treat the conduct of the Swedes as a breach 
of neutrality, and declare war. 

It is believed that a treaty of offensive alliance has also been contracted, 
but if so its provisons will not be made public until the time for active co- 
operation in the spring. 

Great arrangements are making in the Baltic ports on English account 
for victualling and providing the fleet next spring. 

Contracts have also been made in Sweden for the French fleet, and, it is 
reported, also for an accompanying army. 

The Siécle anticipates a future campaign in the Baltic provinces, and 
after having enumerated the forces possessed by Russia in these regions, 
which it values at 200,000 men, thus marshals the armies which the Allies, 
in conjunction with Sweden and Denmark, could dispose of if necessary :— 


Admitting that Sweden were to furnish 70,000 men and Denmark 30,000, 
the Western Powers would have to furnish 100,000 men, or 70,000 
French and 30,000 English. France could even increase her contingent 
if the military organisation of our neighbour were not to permit 
them to complete theirs, for our country possesses a military strength 
really formidable. Thns is constituted the French army :—Infantry of the 
line, 328 battalions; light infantry (rifles), 30 ditto; artillery, 248 companies; 
siege train, 20 ditto; engineers, 54 ditto; sappers, 11 ditto—cavalry, 373 
squadrons; gendarmes and firemen of Paris, 119 squadrons or companies: 
veterans of all arms, 17 compames. It is not a question here of an improvised 
force. At the advent of the Government of the 2nd December, the army 
was composed of 327 battalionsof infantry, 313 squadrons of cavalry, and 240 
companies of artillery. It has thus only been augmented by 30 battalions 
of infantry and 60 squadrons of cavalry. Without any offence, we may say 
that this great army has been organised under the constitutional régime, and 
had found in Algeria the traditions of victory. “I like to hear the roar of 
cannon in Algeria,” said Louis Philippe; “‘ Europe does not hear it.” Europe 
has since heard this African cannon, and friends and enemies know that it fires 
well. A great expedition to the Baltic is therefore not impossible, England 
will pay her alliance in vessels, and our soldiers will find at Cronstadt another 
Malakoff. 

RUSSIAN MACHINATIONS IN NORWAY. 


The Constitutionnel of Monday contains an article in which the insidious 
machinations of Russia, tending to obtain a tirm footing in Norway, are 
revealed at length. This subject has long since attracted the attention of 
those of our statesmen who entertain a wakeful jealousy of the encroach- 
ing policy of Russia, and who recognise the strength and influence that 
would accrue to its maritime power by the possession of a portion of the 
Norwegian coast. These considerations are repeated by the French 
official organ, which says :—“* The position of Ruesia as a maritime power 
would be considerably changed by the acquisition of a Norwegian port. 
Her ships, now enchained for six months of the year in a prison of ice, 
would then obtain a continual liberty of action. In place of crews com- 
posed of a number of peasants, who may make excellent soldiers but are 
useleag as sailors, Russia would extend her sceptre over a population 
essentially maritime, composed of hardy and skilful navigators, 
whose existence depends on the fisheries of the coast. Finmark 
contains 50,000 inhabitants, the male portion of which would supply 
valuable reinforcements to the Russian fleets. It would, moreover, be 
easy for the Czar to transplant whole tribes of Russian subjects from the 
interior of the empire to those vast and thinly-populated regions. The 
abundance of fish is such that a population twofold as great as the pre- 
sent one would find ample resources. By the second generation the 
Russian fleet would be able to draw from that spot crews as skilful, robust, 
and more sober than any other seamen in the world. It is impossible to 
dissimulate the danger which the formation of a similar navy at the very 
doors of Europe would offer. The Russian propositions for the acquisition 
of Finmark fell to the ground in 1847, after considerable negotiations. A 
former treaty established that the frontier inhabitants of the two 
countries might take their troops of reindeer to graze in either country, 
This treaty was denounced in 1852 by Russia, under the pretext that a 
power acquired over a province by conquest was not bound to recognise 
former treaties, and a military cordon was drawn by Russia along the 
frontier, to prevent the Norwegian Laplanders from driving their flocks 
on Russian territory. Necessity has, however, forced the latter to infringe 
on the new regulations, and to bafile the Russian authorities. This is all 
required by Russia to form a pretext for some future rupture with Nor- 
way, and to force that country, under the fear of an invasion, to cede the 
territory coveted by Ru-sia. At some convenient moment a Menschikoff 
would be dispatched to Stockholm, and if he is unsuccessful in his mi-sion, 
Ruasian troops will pass the frontier, and possess themselves of a ‘ mate- 
rial] guarantee.’ The trick is well known.” The article concludes by en- 
treating the people of Norway and Sweden to raise once more the standard 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and to imitate the noble example offered by Sar- 
dinia. 


THE RUSSIANS IN THE PACIFIC. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I sEND you a few lines relative to the proceedings of our squadron in 
these seas during the last summer. There are two points which may, 
perhaps, be interesting to the geographer, about which we are now in a 
position to offer some certain data. You are aware that the island of 
Saghalien and the strait separating it from Mandchuria have never been 
thoroughly surveyed. La Perouse, Broughton, and Krusenstern, have each 
contributed their quota of information to the general stock, but neither of 
them satisfactorily settled the question of the insular or peninsular cha- 
racter of this incognita terra. La Perouse was at first of the old opinion— 
that opposite the mouth of the great river Amr was the Strait of 
Tchoka, dividing the island into two parts: the southera part he supposed 
to be joined to the island of Gezo; the northern to be an island of itself, 
or connected with a chain of islands running in a north-east direction 
towards Kamschatka, In thie, however, he found his error, for, on 
ascending north, up the Strait of Tartary, he discoyered that the eastern 
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land gradually converged towards the main; exd, having ascended as far 
north as lat. 51 deg, 30 min,, on receiving accounts from the Ghiliak tribes 
which occupy the seaboard on the Tartary side that there was no passage 
for any large ship, and being, moreover, afraid of detention by southerly | 
winds, he made up his mind that the island of Saghalien was 

connected with the main land by a narrow and shoal belt of 
sand, over which it was barely possible at certain tides to drag the 

shallops and smaller boats of the Indians who inhabit the contiguous 

coast. Broughton advanced nine miles further north than La Perouse, 

but, finding the channel closed on all sides by low dunes, or sandhills, 

he also concluded that there was no passage at all through the Gulf of 
Tartary into the Gulf of Saghalien and the Ochotsk Sea. Krusenstern’s 

survey was confined to the north-eastern side of the island; he, however, 

discovered that the great channel of the Amir River was to the north, 

and thus confirmed the idea of La Perouse as to the non-existence of any 

southern passage. 

From various premises we are now of opinion that the only practicable 
entrance into the great cess-gulf of the AmOr is from the southward. 
We certainly have not yet arrived at positive demonstration, but, short of 
that, there can be little doubt on the subject. It is clear that the narrows 
between the main land and the island have been gradually formed by the 
subsidence of detritus brought down by the great river. It is probable, 
from the character of the northern part of the island, as well as from 4 
priori reasoning, that there did formerly exist a channel into the broad 
waters of the Ochotsk Sea, dividing the island into two portions. ‘This 
having been gradually choked, the strait has disappeared; and, after 
the lapse of years, the main channel, north and south, has well nigh dis- 
appeared also. Yet that there does still exist a deep though contracted 
passage is nearly demonstrable; at any rate, we are tolerably sure that 
the Russian frigate Pallas, 50, and probably the durora, have escaped 
into the intricacies of the Amir, through this passage, and are now riding 
in comparative safety bevond our reach. 

We were engaged at the northern entrance of the river (where we 
encountered the Ochotsk brig) for several days ; and the result of the survey 
was that no practicable passage existed in that direction, not even for 
small ships, much less for those of any considerable draught. 

The second fact to which I wish to call your notice is the existence 
of the considerable and commodious port of Aian, or Jan, on the north- 
western side of the Ochotsk Sea. This port is the great dépét for the 
Russian and American Fur Company (lat 56 25 30, long. 138 25 E.), and 
is far preferable as an anchorage to that of the town of Ochotsk. It isa 
pretty place, containing about 300 inhabitants, a Governor, and an agent 
of the company. It has a Greek church, and is visited twice a year by the 
Archbishop of Eastern Siberia, We found the town deserted. The guns 
(such as they were) had disappeared, and the stores were empty, excepting 
& ubiquitous American trader, who had established a little independent 
godown of his own. The Company’s agent, however, returned to the 
town during our stay, and proved to be a very good fellow, speaking 
English with facility. The harbour of Aian is difficult to recognise from 
seaward, but may be known by a very deep bay to the northward and 
eastward, and by some extraordinary pinnacle rocks at the eastern entrance. 
There is a dangerous reef on the western side of the outward harbour. 

it was at this harbour that we were joined by her Majesty’s ship Bar- 
racouta, who had captured a Bremen brig (Greta), conveying 270 Russian 
sailors, remnant of the crew of the Diana, to Petropolski. 

Except this and the destruction of the Ochotsk we have done nothing 
towards the capture of the Russians in these seas. Hereby certainly hangs 
a tale, but not for my pen; you will hear of it elsewhere. 

‘We are about to sail again for the north. 


Nagasaki, Sept. 29, 1855. S. B., H.M.S. Sibylle. 


AMERICA. 


The steam-ship Canada, which left New York on the 4th inst., arrived 
at Liverpool on Sunday last. Congress assembled on the 3rd inst., and 
adjourned after four hours of ineffectual attempts to elect a Speaker. 
The majority of votes was in favour of Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, a 
Democrat; Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, a Free-Soil Know-Nothing, being 
second. Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, Democrat and Know-Nothing, was 
third; and Mr. Banks, jun., of Maesachusetts, a Democrat and Know- 
Nothing, fourth. The President’s Message was, therefere, not read. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald, referring to 
the English and American question, says:—'t Despatches by the Atlantic 
represent our affairs with England as unchanged siace the departure of 
the Canada. Mr. Buchanan says that Lord Clarendon and the British 
Cabinet are endeavouring to patch up a reply to our Government’s com- 
munication in reference to the violation of our neutrality laws by British 
agents, in order, if possible, not to wound our sensitiveness, and at the 
same timeto shield Mr. Crampton.” 

On the subject of the tariff a Washington letter in the Herald says :— 


The Secretary of the Treasury has become converted to the theories of the 
manufacturers of wool, and will recommend the admission of the raw 
materials free of duty, including chemicals and dyestuffs in the same category. 
He does not propose to touch iron, but the backers of this movement in Con- 
gress intend to incorporate, if they can, upon the modification, a provision 
allowing of railroad iron to be bonded for five years. 


The Governor of South Carolina, in his message to the Legislature, re- 
commends that the law be so modified as to permit coloured seamen, the 
subjects of foreign nations, to remain on board their vessels, to be allowed 
to land whenever the duties of the vessel require it, upon their receiving a 
written permission to that effect from the mayor of the port; and that 
while on Jand they be subjected to the ordinary restrictions applied to 
the native coloured population. 

A telegraphic despatch from San Louis reports the occurrence of a col- 
lision in Kansas between the Pro and Anti Slavery party. The despatch 
says :— . 

We have accounts from Independence to-day stating that three armed 
Free States-men had attempted to drive Mr. Coleman, a Pro-slavery settler 
from his claim near Hickory Point. Mr. Coleman killed one of his assail- 
ants, when a mob gathered, who drove him and other settlers off, and 
then burnt down their houses. The ringleader in this affair was arrested by 
Marshal Jones and taken to Lecompton. Governor Shannon has called out 
the militia. Many citizens from Independence, Weston, and St. Joseph's, 
have gone to offer their services to the Governor to restore order. The people 
of Lawrence are in arms, and have five pieces of artillery. A number of 
houses have been burnt in Douglas county, and several families driven+to 
Missouri for refuge. The “law and order” people of the territory are 
rallying in large numbers to assist the sheriff in the execution of the laws. 
Sixteen houses were burnt at Hickory Point, and seyeral of its citizens were 
missing. 

Captain Little, of the American brig Loango, writes on the 12th of No- 
vember from Antigua to the New York Herald, complaining that a 
few days after his arrival at the island he was boarded by the Super-* 
intendent of Police, whoinformed the cook that he had come on buardto 
release himfrom slavery ; notwithstanding the cook’s protestations that, 
he was a free man he was taken ashoe. He also endeavoured to per- 
suude the crew to leave the vexsel. 

Another section of upwards of 100 miles of the Canadian Grand Trunk 
Railway has been opened for traflic from Montreal to Brockyille, at the 
head of the St Lawrence. 

Another steam frigate for the United States’ navy had been launched at 
the navy-yard, 

Advices from Central America state that General Corrall, after his 
entry into Grenada, was arrested on a charge of treason, tried by court- 
martial, and shot. General Valle had reinforced Grenada with 140 men. 
The President of Costa Rica had issued a proclamation warning Fili- 
busters against invading the Republic. 

The steam-ships Star of the West and George Law had arrived at New 
York with mails of the Sth ult. The transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama occupied only twenty-seven hours. Her Majesty’s sbips Arrow 
and /spiégle were at San Juan de Nicaragua. An explosion bad occurred 
ina distillery at San Francisco, by which a number of persons were 
seriously injured. ‘he port had been visited by a very heavy gale. The 
Indians were as troublesome as ever. Owing to the want of rain the 
miners had not been very busy. Her Majesty’s ship President was in 
the port. Business was light and money stringent. A banking firm, 
largely counected with Russian trade, had failed. The bank was agent to 
the Russian Government, The liabilities were estimated at 250,000 dols. 


= ( 


Witis.—The will of Major-General James Bucknall Estcourt, 
who died in the Crimea in Juve, has been proved in London under £16,000, 
Also the wills of Rear-Admiral James Prevost, and Stephen Remnant Chapman, 
Captain and Brevet-Major 20h Regiment, Sebastopol, £3000. Alexander 
Lumsdale, Commander, R.N., £25,000 Joseph Toplis, auctioneer, £20,000, 
James Young, MD., of Wells, Norfolk, £2000. Thomas Temple Silver, of 
Woodbr dge, ironmonger, £35,000. Stephen Winckworth Silver, of Cornhill and 
Carshalton, clothier and outfitter, £120,000. 


Some very stormy weather has been experienced on the west 
coast of Wates, accompanied with heavy fogs at intervals, and from numerous 
picges of wreck washed ashore it is feared that several yessels haye been lost, 
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MACAULAY’S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 

Mr. Macavunay’s anxiously-expected continuation of his “ History 
of England” has at length appeared. Before entering into any 
criticism of a work which, whether critics praise or cavil at it, 
will take its place among the English classics, let us narrate, as 
one of the greatest literary incidents of the time, the extraordinary 
bustle and “ pother ” which it seems to have ereated in the book- 
selling trade. We learn from a daily contemporary that :— 

The public have called for some 30.000 copies—or, to put it plainly, 
€0,000 volumes—of a work of which previonsly they had not beheld a single 
page. Its fortunate publishers, we learn, have been embarrassed to meet this 
unusual demand Their arrangements haye been unprecedented. A chamber 
of considerable dimensions has been set apart for the packing of so many 
thousand volumes at a time, and several other rooms have been cleared to 
receive these in relays. Weare unable to state the extraordinary number of 
carts, men, and horses reqnired for the simultaneous delivery of so many 
volumes, but which have tested to the utmost the narrow capacity of Pater- 
noster-row. These are the material incidents of the appearance of this coveted 
work; but its expected issue has suspended other literary ventures; it has dis- 
turbed all publishing and bookselling arrangements, and devoured for a time 
the promise of authorship. 


After all, how small a business that of bookselling must be 
when the sale of thirty thousand copies of a work causes such an 
unusual bustle, and puts the magnates of the publishing trade to 
their wits to supply the portentous demand! Even the daily con- 
temporary which tells us the circumstance as a wonder of the age, 
transcends the feat every day, and publishes each morning a 
work far more extraordinary in its character, if not quite as bulky. 
Sixty or seventy thousand copies of the Times with a double supple- 
ment, make nearly as much printed matter as the thirty thousand 
copies of Macaulay’s “History,” and are issued diurnally, as a 
matter of course, without exciting the astonishment of any one, or 
creating confusion in any department of trade or business. The 
issue of the Intusrratep Loxpon News for the eurrent week is 
a thing even more remarkable. With its two Christmas 
Supplements, it will comprise no less than four hundred 
thousand sheets, and two hundred thousand  half-shects ; 
or HALF A miuion sheets in all. What is the circu- 
lation of any book compared to this? And how small a thing 
is the bookselling business as compared with that of tho prin- 
cipal journals of the metropolis ! 

But enough on this point. Mr. Macaulay commences his third 
volume with the proclamation of William and Mary, in 1689, and 
concludes his fourth with the signature of the Peace of Ryswick, in 
1697. The two goodly volumes of 1500 pages and upwards comprise 
a period of not quite nine years. Atthis rate when will Mr. Macsulay 
complete the History, which he promised to bring down to a period 
within the remembrance of men still living? Never. The work 
will remain a fragment—a colossal one, it is true, but still a frag- 
ment,—and not a work of art; an attempt to do a great thing, re- 
sulting in a failure, from the miscalculation of the means to the 
end. To accomplish the task which Mr. Macaulay set himself, 
upon the scale in which he has hitherto wrought upon it, 
would, if he carried down his history to the French Re- 
volution of 1789 (a period of ninety-two years from 
the Peace of Ryswick) demand no less than  twenty- 
two volumes, in addition to the two which he has just published. 
“Art is long and life is short.” Had Mr. Macaulay thirty 
working years yet before him, and if he were the fortunate 
possessor of the mens sana in corpore sano, for the whole of | 
that time, he could scarcely accomplish the mighty labour. We 
may be positively certain, therefore, unless he have large stores in 
reserve—unless he have already completed a dozenor so of volumes, 
that the great work will stop short of its promised fulfilment; and 
that a History of England, worthy of the name yet remains to be 
written. Gibbon still sits upon the imperial throne of history— 
unapproached if not unapproachable—and Macaulay, who chal- 
lenged him in his seat, and aspired to rival him in power, and 
majesty, and in completeness, must be contented to rank beneath 
him. 

And yet Mr. Macaulay has ability equal to the task. He 
has a ready pen, an admirable style, a picturesque and glowing 
imagination, a creative power sufficient to revivify the dry bones 
of the past, and marshal them, like beings of flesh and blood, in 
solemn and gorgeous pageant, for the delight and instruction of living 
men; and he has the comprehensive mind and philosophic judg- 

- ment to draw from history the lessons it cught to teach, and to 
mould the future by the errors, as wellas by the virtues, of the past: 
But all these gifts have been rendered of less avail than they 
might have been, by one pervading fault—that of diffuseness. The 
temptation of a picturesque incident is too great for Mr. Macaulay 
to resist. The steady flow of History is continually impeded 
that he may toy as he goes with a flower or with a ruin by 
the wayside, that he may show how great a master of 
composition he is, and that, if he so willed it, he might 
be greater as poet and novelist, than he chooses to be as 
historian. But such is the charm of these interpolations, that the 
reader scarcely wishes them absent, though he has often to go back 
for pages to catch up the abandoned clue of the narrative, and to 
know where he was, before the tricksy enchanter led him from 
the broad highway into the flowery gardens, the branching avenues, 
and the perpetual mazes, that border the road, far away from the 
stations and landmarks of true history, to the more beautiful 
but less satisfactory regions of pure romance. And this is 
not the only fault which has led Mr. Macaulay to extend his book 
beyond the limits he allotted for it, and beyond the limits of a 
lifetime to carry to completion. He enters too largely into 
minutia, and is often as prolix as a contemporary reporter, 
describing in a daily or weekly newspaper the events of his own 
time. At the very outset of his third volume we meet the follow- 
ing passage, which exemplifies the fault we mean:— 

7 Garter King-at-arms, after making proclamation under the window of White- 
nall, rode in state along the Strand to Temple Bar. He was followed by the 
Maces of the two Houses, by the two Speakers, Halifax and Powle, and by along 
train of coaches filled with noblemen and gentlemen. The magistrates of the 
City threw open their gates and joined the procession. Four regiments of 
militia lined the way up Ludgate-hill, round St. Paul’s Cathedral, and along 
Cheapside. The streets, the balconies, and the very honusetops were crowded 
with gazers. All the steeples from the Abbey to the Tower sent forth a joyous 
din The proclamation was repeated, with sound of trumpet, in front of the 
Royal Exchange, amidst the shouts of the citizens. 

In the evening every window from Whitehall to Piccadilly was lighted up. 


The state rooms of the palace were thrown open, and were filled by a gorgeous 
company of courtiers desirous to kiss the hand of the King and Queen. 


The passage might serve as a model for a description of the visit 
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of the Emperor Napoleon or of the King of Sardinia to London 
in the year 1855, and might have appeared, with tho necessary 
changes of name and incident, in the Spectator or the Leader of 
three weeks ago. 

Let us, however, be thankful for what we have received, and 
are still likely to receive, from this great and brilliant writer. We 
are so pleased to have his companionship through the reigns of 
James II. and William and Mary, and anticipate so much delight 
and instruction from his pen, when we meet him, as we trust we 
soon shall, in the reign of Queen Anne; that we feel a disap- 
pointment when we know that we cannot reasonably expect to 
have the guidance of his picturesque intellect and sound judgment 
in the days of the Georges; and that his work must remain like 
the Cathedral of Cologne, unfinished and unfinishable. 


(To be continued.) 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


LADY HOTHAM. 


JANE Seymour, Lady Hotham, of Fimborongh Hall, Sufflk, and Hereford 
House, Old Brompton, was the daughter and coheiress of the late Francis 
Colman, Esq., of Hllersdon, co. Devon, who died in 1820, leaving three 
daughters only, and who was the last male repre-ertative of the ancient 
Devonshire families of Gornhay in Tiverton and Hillersdon in Collumpron 
Lady Hotham was twice married. Her first hu-band, whom she wedded 
in 1800, was Roger Pettiward, Esq., of Great Fimborough, Suffolk. Afier 
his demise she became, on the 25th of June, 1835, the second wife of 
Admiral Sir William Hotham, G.C.B., who was nephew of the famous 
Admiral Lord Hotham, and who died the 3lst Mav, 1548. Lady Hotham 
was for many years a very constant resident at Brighton, and was well 
known and esteemed in the fashionable circles there for her hospitality, her 
kind disposition, and her agreeable manners. Her Lxdyship died at Western 
House, her marine residence at Brigh’on, on the 30th ult., in the 80th year 
of her age: she had no issue by either marrixge. Lady Hotham was the 
elder sister of ‘the late Lady De Trafford, to whose daughter, Mrs. Riddell, 
of Felton Park, some of Lady Hotham’s property has been left—the greater 
part going, it is said, to an Irish gentleman named Shiel. 


COLONEL SIBTHORP. 

COLONEL CHARLES DE LarT WALpo SipetHorp, of Canwick Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, and Potterells, Herts, the worthy though somewhat eccentric MP. for 
Lincoln, was descended from an ancient family, settled upwards of a century 
and a haif at Canwick. Robertns de Sibthorp possessed the manor of Sib- 
thorp, Notts, in the time of the Conqueror, and the family continued to reside 
in Nottinghamshire, where they held various manors, until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when they removed to Lincolnshire. Many scions of the 
house have, trom time to time, represented the city of Lincoln in Parlia- 
ment. The Colonel’s father, the late Humphry Waldo-Sibthorp, sat for that 
city during several years at the commencement of the present century. The 
Colonel was the second son of Col. Humphry Waldo-Sibthorp by his wife 
Susannah, eldest daughter of Richard Ellison, Esq., of Thorne, Yorkshire, and 
Sudbrooke Holme, Lincolnshire. He was born in February, 1783. In his 
earlier life he served for many years in the British Army—first in the Scots 
Greys, and afterwards in the 4th Dragoon Guards. In 1822 he succeeded to 
the extensive family estates on the death of his eldest brother, Col. Coningsby 
Waldo-Sibthorp, MP, and he, a few years ago, inherited the mansion and 
lands of Potterells, Herts, formerly belonging to the Coningsby family from 
whom he derived. He was first elected on the high Tory interest for Lincoln 
in 1826, and, with the exception of the brief Parliament of 1832, chosen under 
the excitement consequent upon the passing of the Reform Bill, he continued 
to represent the place to the day of his death. The Colonel's influence was 
great am»ng the registered electors, but it did not extend so far as to be able 
often to secure the second seat for a Tory friend, the predilections of the consti- 
tuency being rather personal towards himself than based on political grounds. 
Colonel Sibthorp married, in 1813, Maria, the third daughter and coheiress 
of the late Ponsonby Tottenham, Esq., of Rose Garland, co. Wexford, M.P. for 
Fethard, grandson of the well-known and popular “ Tottenham in his Boots,” 
and first cousin of Charles, first Marquess of Ely. By this lady Colonel Sibthorp 
leaves issue four sons, the eldest of whom, Major Gervaise Tottenham Waldo- 
Sibthorp, succeeds to the estates: he is married to Louisa, third daughter of 
Robert Cracroft (now Amcotts), Esq., of Hackthorn, Linvolnshire, and has two 
sons. ColonelSibthorp’s b-other, the Rev. Richard Waldo-Sibthorp, late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, became a Roman Catholic some few years since, 
but soon afterwards returned to the Church of England. Col. Sibthorp was for 
many years a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Lincoln, and 
also held the Coloneley of the South Lincolnshire Militia, in which he took 
great interest: it was a command that had belonged to many of his family. 
A high and unbending Tory, Colonel Sibthorp firmly opposed in all their stages 
Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, and the Abolition of Jewish Disabilities, 
and was one of the minority of fifty-three who censured Free-trade, when Lord 
Derby was in office, in November, 1852. The Colonel was also strenuously per- 
severing in the expression of his distaste of the Crystal Palace and such like 
exhibitions. He was indefatigable in his attention to his Parliamentary duties. 
His manner of giving vent to his extreme Tory opinions in the House was so 
quaintly and humorously violent, and so good-humoured withal, that he was 
ever listened to by every side with much more of gratification than of anger. 
The honesty and consistency of his political conduct were unquestionable, and 
were fully allowed by his bitterest opponents. He was indeed generally loved 
and respected, and it was with no small sentiment of public regret that the 
news came of the gallant Colonel’s demise. He died on the 14th inst., at his 
town residence, 46, Eaton-square. 


JOHN COWLING, ESQ, 

Ti1s learned, laborious, and successful bar-ister expired on the 13th 
inst., at his house in Albemarie-street. His death was sudden, arising, it is 
supposed, from some spasmodic affection of the heart. Mr. Cowling was in his 
fifty-fonrth year. He was born in Lancashire, and was the only son of a phy- 
sician there. He became at Cambridge Senior Wrangler in 1824, and he was 
a Fellow of St. John’s College until his marriage some ten years ago. He also 
held a jndicial office in the University. Mr. Cowling was cal'ed to the Bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple on the 9th of November, 1827; he 
went the Northern Circuit, where he soon obtained a large practice. Mr. 
Cowling’s knowledge of thecommon law was as extensive and profound as, and 
perhaps moreso than, that of any other lawyer of his time. He stood at the very 
head of that peculiar branch of his profession which is composed of the 
erudite counsel of the outer bar, who, being complete masters of jurisprudence, 
strengthen and snpport, when points of law arise in a case, the arguments of 
the leading and more showy advocates of the inner bar. Mr. Cowling’s pro- 
fessional occupation and emolument must lat'erly have been very great. In 
polities he was a Conservative, and on the last Parliamentary vacancy in the 
University of Cambridge he announced himself as a candidate, and would have 
received powerful support, but he withdrew in favour of Mr. Wigram. Had 
Mr Cowling lived he would, no douht before long, have been made a Judge; 
and, indeed, it was more than once remarked and regretted that he was not 
already chosen for the appointment. 


Tun tate Coronet Conse, C.B.—A tablet has recently been 
erected in the church of Donahate, in the county of Dublin, to the memory of 
the late lamented Colonel Cobbe, C.B., of the 4th Regt., King’s Own. The 
Colonel di+d of wounds received in the attack on the Redan on the 18th of 
June; and his services were honourably recorded in the despatches of Lord 
Raglan and General Simpson. No man, we believe, was ever more respected 
by his men or beloved by his brother officers, who have also erected a monu- 
ment, recording their regret for his loss, on Cathcart’s Hill, where.he lies buried 
close by his old friend Sir John Campbell. The Colonel belonged to a family 
who have eminently distinguished themselves in the military service of their 
country. His father was Lieutenant-Colonel Cobbe, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service, and was actively employed by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings in important duties as a Provincial Governor; and his uncle, the 
representative of the family, who resides at the family seat, Newbridge Honse, 
near Donabate, originally built by his ancestor, Archbishop Cobbe, is himself a 
surviving veteran, who served under Wellington in India in the old 19th 
Dragoons, and fought at Assaye and Seringapatam, and now in his old age 
superintends his estate, an active magistrate, and a model of Irish landlords, 
The Colonel leaves three surviving brothers—Lientenant-Colonel C. A. Cobbe, 
of the 2nd West York Militia, formerly a Captain in the 3rd Buffs; Francis 
Hastings, Liewtenant of Artillery, Honourable East India Company, and 
Alexander Hugh Cobbe, Captain 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, now quartered in 
the North of India. 


ERRATUM.—In the notice of the late Captain Gillmor it should have been 
stated that his youngest daughter, the wife of Captain C, H, Thomas, died 
Without issue at Cawnpore, India, in August, 1844, 
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Sir Coun Campnett.—A number of gentlemen, says the Glasgow 
Herald, deeming that Sir Colin Campbell might appropriately be elected 
for Glasgow in the event of a dissolution, wrote on the subject to the 
gallant General, who replied as follows :—* I am most deeply sensible of 
the high honour oo rhs At the same time I would add that, as 
from the age of fitteen I have devoted my best energies to the profession 
of a soldier, I have had no time to give to the consideration of those sub- 
jects in which the prosperity of so great a commercial city as Glasgow is 
concerned. I therefore feel that I could not do justice to the position 
which I might obtain through the good opinion of the electors, and I 
therefore purpose, as long as it pleases the Almighty to give me health 
=, ae, = egies cg profession to which I am ardently 

voted. Under these circums 
qiiatinn tie soener eee = tances, I beg respectfully to 


Tue Incorroration or Bricutron.—A banquet to i 
— celebrate this 
event took place on Monday niet at the Royal Pavilion, and passed off 
with great ¢éclat. The Mayor, Mr. Hallett, entertained on the occasion 
about 150 guests, among whom were included the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord A. eg: Sir Henry Shiffner, the Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
James Duke, Mr. Laurence Peel, Mr. Leo Schenster, Professor Creasey, 
Alderman Wire, Mr. Charles Pearson, &c. The dinner was very sump- 
tuously provided, and was served in the fine dining hall of the Pavilion, 
which was ly decorated with the flags of the Allied Powers. The 
Health of Mr. Hallett, Mayor of Brighton,” was proposed by Mr. Lau- 
rence Peel in highly complimentary terms, which were cordially echoed 
by the company. Lord A. Hervey acknowledged the toast of “ The 
Pape Representatives,” and Colonel Faucett, the late Mayor, that 

of he Aldermen and Council,” with which his name was associated. 


Tur ane Houmays.—It appears from the provincial 
newspapers that a proposal to close the shops and to keep holiday fro: 
Saturday night, the 22nd, till the morning oft Wednesday, the 26th inst., 
pond i wil ions tin re 5 <A this arrangement hard-worked 

b ecure (including the Sunday) three days’ holi isit- 
ing their friends at Chilstmasy siden sieespay a > iepeaises 


An Apventure tv A Susurs or Lezps.—Chapel-town is one of 
the most pleasant suburbs of Leeds; but the road after nightfall, owing 
to the insufficiency of the lamps, is dangerous and solitary. A little after 
six o'clock on Friday evening last Mr. Theodore Armistead was proceed- 
ing homewards to his residence in Cowper-street. On the road be- 
tween the barracks and Cowper-street a recess in the path occurs, 
and whilst passin this recess he was seized from behind by three or four 
men, who knocked him down and kicked him severely over the head and 
upper part of his body. He was speedily insensible; and when he re- 
paid iomg Sheed a, ore hg “he twenty minutes after the attack, 

en robbed o; silver watch, a gold Al 
some pence.— Manchester Guardian. ies silat 


Tue Dorres ox Frexcu Wives, Spreirs, &e.—A society has 
been formed in the Potteries called the “ Anglo-French Free-Trade Asso- 
ciation.” The title of the association will in some measure explain its 
objects, the most prominent of which is to enforce upon the attention of 
Government the necessity of removing the duties on French wines, 
spirits, &c., in order to induce the French authorities to remit, or exten- 
sively modify, the existing restriction on English earthenware. If these 
objects can be accomplished it is likely to give a considerable impetus to 
the staple trade of the immediate locality, and will, no doubt, consider- 
ably benefit the wine growers of France.—Staffordshire Advertiser. 

Rise or Rents 1x Scortanp.—Most of the farms on the estate 
of Lord Panmure having just run out of lease, farmers have come forward 
and taken new leases at greatly-increased rentals. All the other farms of 
pip oy a of — = oe out, are being retaken at rents 

'$ near! jouble the figures former]: id. 7 We 
farm labourers have also advanced. 69 pap cans iad 


Arremrrep Surcme mw a Ramway Carriacs.—A farmer named 
Guscott, who resided in the neighbourhood of Exeter, was apprehended a 
few days ago at Plymouth, on a charge of stealing a number of sheep 
from his neighbour. While in custody he made an attempt on his life by 
cutting his throat and stabbing himself in the side, but the injuries were 
not fatal. While on his way to Exeter for examination before the magis- 
trates, and when between the Starcross and St. Thomas’s stations of the 
South Devon Railway, he suddenly broke away from the constable, and 
had nearly succeeded in jumping out of the window of the railway car- 
riage, but was fortunately caught by the legs, and held securely until the 
train arrived at St. Thomas’s station, whence he was conveyed to the 
Devon County Gaol. 


_A Fanity Porsonzp.—On Sunday last a whole family in the 
Village of Billesdon, about nine miles east of Leicester, were poisoned by 
the pudding partaken of at dinner. The family consisted of the father, 
who is a widower, named Partridge, his mother, aged seventy-nine, and 
his two children. The pudding, which was baked under the meat, was 
made by the old lady. Shortly after dinner the whole family were taken 
ill, and the old woman died in the course of the afternoon. It is feared 
that a little boy of five years will also lose his life. Hopes are enter- 
tained that the three other persons will recover. It is uncertain whether 
the poisoning is the result of accident or intention. Arsenic was found in 
the pndding which had been left. A canister of arsenic was also found 
at the house of the old woman who had been accustomed to give the neigh- 
bours portions to kill rats. 


Mysreriovs Deatn at Ruceney.—An inquest, extending over 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, was held at Rugeley, last week, on the 
y of a gentleman named John Parsons Cook, at Rugeley, who died 
suddenly on the morning of the 21st ult. Mr. Cook, who had resided at 
Lutterworth, was a racing and betting man, and the owner of the horse 
Polestar, This horse he had entered for two of the stakes ar the late 
Shrewsbury races,on the 13th and 14th of November, when the horse 
won. While at Shrewsbury, after the race, Mr. Cook was taken suddenly 
ill. He was subsequently removed to Rugeley, where he had been staying 
before the races, and where he died in five days after his return. A jpost- 
mortem examination of the body was made on the 26th of November, by 
direction of Mr. Stephens, of London, the stepfather of the deceased, the 
stomach and intestines being sent to Dr. Taylor, Professor of Chemistry and 
Medical Jurisprudence at Guy's Hospital, London, at the same time for 
analysation. On the followin ursday evening an inquest on the body was 
commenced, at the Talbot p cio Hotel, before Mr. W. Ward, coroner, 
when the jury, having viewed the body, immediately adjourned until 
Wednesday week. From the evidence adduced it appeared that the de- 
ceased, immediately before the fatal illness, had beer. in the company of 
Mr. W. Palmer, surgeon, of Rugeley, and that the latter had given pills, 
broth, &c., to the deceased, which caused him to vomit excessively. Dr. 
Taylor said :—* My belief is that he died from tetanus, and that tetanus 
was caused by medicine given tohim shortly before his death.” He pro- 
ceeded to say that all the symptoms tended to show that a dose of strych 
nine had been administered. Taking into account the whole of the 
symptoms, he had not the slightest hesitation in saying that the deceased 
had died from the effects of strychnine contained in the pills which appeared 
to have been given the deceased by Mr. Palmer. [About this stage of the 
inquiry Mr. Palmer was sent for, but the reply was that he was confined 
to his bed.) It was then proved that Mr. Palmer had purchased six 
rains of strychnine from a chemist; that on the evening after the race 
Ir. Palmer had pressed the deceased to drink something out of a glass, 
purporting to be grog, which caused the deceased to exclaim, “ There’s 
something in it—it burns my throat awfally !” or words to that effect; 
that he soon afterwards became sick, and expressed the belief that he 
had been “dosed.” Other witnesses who were examined showed that 
various betting and bill transactions had passed between Mr. Palmer and 
the deceased; and that after the death the deceased’s betting-book was. 
missed. The verdict of the jury was—* That the deceased died of poison 
wilfully administered to him by William Palmer.” The coroner imme- 
diately made out his warrant for the committal of Mr. Palmer to the 
county gaol at Stafford for trial for the wilful murder of Mr. Cook. Mr. 
J. H. Hatton (chief constable) forthwith proceeded to Mr. Palmer’s house 
and arrested him, but on account of his ill health it was not considered 
safe to remove him that night. The police officers were then stationed in 
his bed-room to guard the accused, and a strict examination of every 
article in the house was made. A local paper says:—* The proceedings 
connected with the above inquiry have naturally lei the minds of many 
persons to revert to the cases of several individuals, some of them rela- 
tives of Mr. Palmer, who had died somewhat suddenly, and under cir- 
cumstances of bet suspicion, the accused having effected Jarge assur- 
ances on their lives, and in one or two instances not very long previously 
to their decease. An investigation is now taking place with respect to 
some of these cases, and it is very probable that the Bodies of one or more 
persons, relatives of the accused, will be exhumed, in order that a che- 
mical analysation may be made of the intestines.” 
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Tue Nortn Amertcan Marm-Pacxets ror 1856.—The weekly 
mail service to and from North America by the British contract packets will be 
resumed on the Ist of Jan next. Commencing with the packet to be 
dispatched from Liverpool to ton cn Saturday, the-Sth of January, these 
packets will sail from Liverpool, as formerly, every Saturday througliout the 
year, ing alternately to New York and Boston, and calling on the 
voyage to the latter place at the port of Halifax, Nova Scotia. The United 
States’ mail-packets will ssil every Wednesday, alternately from Liverpool and 


from Southampton, proceeding on each occasion to New York. ception to 
the above rule, and to enable the contractors to re ice, the mails 
of Wednesday, the 9h of January, will be conve iverpo 1 by a 
British packet, and the mails of Saturday, the 12:.n of Jan iii be conveyed 
from Liverpool by a United States’ packet. : 
The Persian Ambassador, Seif-ouf-Mo ndj- Abbas 
received with: 


Kouli-Khan, arrived at St. Petersburg on the 9th inst., 
all the honours due to his rank, 


DESTRUCTION OF RUSSIAN STORES AT GHEISK. 


In our last week’s Supplement we gave the official despatches relating to this 
brilliant affair, from which it appeared that Captain Osborn had succeeded in 
burning a large quantity of valuable Russian stores in the Sea of Azoff, in spite of 
the resistance of a large body of Russian troops. The above Engraving of the 
transaction is from a sketch by an officer who was present, and who accompanied it 
with the following letter :— 
(To the Editor of the IuxuvsrRatTED Lonvon News.) 
“ Sea of Azoff, Nov. 17th, 1855. 


“On the 5th Nov. the aitack was made on the town of Gheisk and adjoining 
country by the boats of L.M.S. Vesuvi.s, Ardent, Weser, Curlew, Recruit, and 


DESTRUCTION OF RUSSIAN STORES 


other small gun-boats. Of the three divisions of boats represented in the en- | 
graving, the left Janded four miles from the town on the extreme left, and worked | 
to the right, burning as they went the immense stores of corn and forage which 
were collected for the use of the army. They at length formed a junction with the 
centre division, which also worked along to the right, driving back the Russian 
troops opposed to them. From the rapidity with which they shifted their ground 
the main body of the enemy were unable to save any of their stores, the whole of 
which were destroyed. 

“ The right attack was made on the right of the storeyard. On being attacked | 
by a large body of cavalry and infantry, which advanced upon them from the road | 
above, they immediately gained possession of the storeyard, which they kept for 
three hours and a half, under the fire of the enemy, by which time they had 
destroyed the large collection of stores there—consisting of boats, planks, spars, 
timber, tar, &c.—and embarked in the boats at the same time as the other parties. 


VILLAGE OF PETROWSKA, SEVEN MILES FROM FORT KINBURN. 


AT GHEISK, IN THE SEA OF AZOFF. 


The casualties of the landing parties amounted to seven wounded. There were 
altogether nearly 200 men landed. The force of the enemy is estimated at 
8000 men.” 


Captain Osborn, in his despatch, says, ‘‘ I despair of being able to convey to you 
any idea of the extraordinary quantity of corn, rye, hay, wood, and other supplies, 
s0 necessary for the existence of Russian armies, both in the Caucasus and the 
Crimea, which it has been our good fortune to destroy. That these vast stores 
should have been collected here, so close to the sea, whilst we were still in the 
neighbourhood, is only to be accounted for by their supposing that they could not 
be reached by us.” Here we see the great advantage of our having a flotilla of gun- 
boats for important services of that kind. 

As regards the number of men engaged on both sides, Captain Osborn gives a 
higher estimate of the Russian forces than that of our Correspondent. The latter 


rates them at 3000, whereas Captain Osborn says, “ During these proceedings we 
never had more than 200 men engaged; the eneny had, from the concurrent 
testimony of Lieutenants Ross and Strode, and my own observation, from 3000 
to 4000 men in Gheisk alone.” 


PETROWSKA AND POPROVA., 


THeEsE two Sketches represent the Tartar villages of Petrowska and Poprova, a few 
miles from Kinburn, to which the Allies made a grand reconnaissance a few days ago. 
On that occasion the Russian soldiers, who had been there an hour previous, did 
not think proper to wait for the arrival of the enemy. The troops of the Czar 
seem to be always impressed with the importance of the axiom that ‘' di-cretion 
is the better part of valour.” They never dream of doing anything of a daring or 
chivalrous nature. 


VILLAGE OF POPROVA, FOURTEEN MILES FROM FORT KINSERN. 


SMAN NOGNOT CHLVULSOTIT HL 
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xO. 1, PIGKONS.—THE SILVER CUP, MR, HARRISON WEIR, LYNDHURST-ROAD, PECKHAM (BEARDS, No. 4, SILVER POLISH FOWLS.—SILVER CUP AND GOLD MEDAL, THE REY. RICHARD GREENHALL, 
OWLS, TURBITS, FANTAILS), GRAPPENHALL, CHESIIIRE. 
No. 2, SEBRIGHT BANTAM.—FIRST PRIZE, MR. EDWARD IIRWITT, SPARK BROOK, BIRMINGHAM. NO. 5. DORKING FOWLS.—SILVER CUP, MR. H. D, DAVIBS, SPRING-GROYE-IOUSE, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 


No, 3, SPANISH FOWLS.—SILVER cup, J. 8. HENRY, ESQ., WOODLANDS, CRUMPSHALL, MANCHESTER. No. 6. COCHIN-CHINA.—SILVER CUP, MR, HENRY DONNE, OSWESTRY. 
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NEWS 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND COUNTIES CATTLE 
AND POULTRY SHOW. 

Tue Seventh Annual Exhibition of this Society took place in Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, last week. The entries of cattle were not s0 numerous 
as in 1854; but deficiency of numbers was, according to the opinion of the 
best judges, more than counterbalanced by decided superiority of quality. A 
finer show of Herefords and Devons was seldom or never witnessed, and 
even disappointed competitors in this class seemed content with the decision 
of the judges. There were some fine specimens of shorthorns; but those, 
with the exception of the heifer which earned the chief prize at the exhi- 
bition, were the Devon oxen, or steers, several of which exhibited beau- 
tiful as well as useful points of breeding and feeding. ‘That belonging to 
Prince Albert, and which in the 9th class obtained the first prize, was 
greatly admired. The exhibition of sheep was more numerous than last 
year, and considered, as regarded quality, to be greatly in advance of all 
previous shows. The Leicesters and Cotswolds were extremely good, 
but the Shropshire downs, in the eyes of agriculturists and breeders, were 
the most deserving of notice. 

The Poultry Show exceeded in numbers and beauty all former exhibi- 
tions in the midland counties, if not in the kingdom. There were no 
fewer than 1800 pens of every description. We have selected our Illus- 
trations from this portion of the exhibition; and have engraved upon 
the next page several of the Prize Pigeons and Fowls, with one of the 
beautiful Silver Cups, all which were manufactured by Messrs. Mapple- 
beck and Low. 

We subjoin a few notes on the Exhibition :— 

The Golden-pencilled Hamburgs came first on the prize list. In this 
class the improvement was very striking indeed; white ear-lobes, hitherto 
almost the exception, were this year thealmost unvarying rule. The same 
eulogy is equally applicable to all the various sub-varieties of Hamburgs, 
if, perhaps, we limit the remark somewhat as to the golden-spangled birds. 
The Poland family mustered very strongly, and were of most excellent 
quality, showing general improvement, as in the Black Polands with 
white crests. The Golden and the Silver Spangled Polands were very 
good. In the sub-varieties were buffs, whites, yellows, greys, laced, lead- 
coloured, and some entirely black ones, even in the crests. The Spanish 
were exceedingly good. The Dorkings were wonderfully improved. The 
competition, therefore, quite outstripped any that have preceded it. The 
White Dorkings were also equally improved. The Cochins were much 
superior to those of last year, proper attention being now bestowed by 
breeders rather on conformation than capriciously-coveted colour. The 
Bramahs and Malays are evidently declining in public estimation. The 
Game have never been equalled. 

In the Turkeys were some unusually good birds, and some purzly-bred 
Wild American ones. The Geese were also very good. In this class 
were some very interesting specimens of the Swan Goose, and also of the 
Canadian. The contest for the “ Sebright Bantam Cup” was unprece- 
dented, forty-seven pens competing; and not less than nine of these had 
previously been winners of the like silver trophies elsewhere. The rivalry 
in the Golden-laced was by far the most closely disputed; the Cup being, 
however, finally awarded to the Silver-laced, as being the more unique 
and difficult to obtain. The Ducks, both Aylesbury and also Rouens, 
were capital. The Pigeons were unrivalled—the beau-ideal of excellence 
being easily recognised in almost every kind, but especially in the “ toy,” or 
fancy varieties. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


SuNDAY, Dec, 23.—4th Sunday in Advent. James II. abdicated, 1688. 
Monpay, 24.—Christmas Eve. 

TUESDAY, 25.—CHRISTMAS-DAY. Nativity of our Saviour. 
WEDNESDAY, 26.—St. Stephen. John Wilkes died, 1797. 

THURSDAY, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 

Frmay, 28.—Innocents. Malthus died, 1534. 

SATURDAY, 29.—John Wycliffe died, 1384. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 29, 1855. 


Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday.| Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday 
x A x A xu A x A uM Aa u A M A 
nim |i *im| n'm [nim |n'm| mmm nom nim| h’m| nim | m| nim |e m [Bim 
1 39|2 412 26124713 7/3 29/3 48 427/4 44/5 315 22/5 41/6 2 
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IN THIS WEEK’S “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1855. 
We stated in a portion of our last week’s impression that Austria 
had proposed for the consideration of the Allied Powers the 
bases of a pacification, and that the Allies had expressed 
themselyes so far willing to meet the views of Austria as, 
without ceasing hostilities, to negotiate on the terms proposed. 
We set forth succinctly the “points” which Austria had 
drawn up, and which England and France had severally 
considered to be not unreasonable. These were—that the Euxine 
should be declared a commercial sea, from which all ships of war 
should be excluded ; that Russia should neither rebuild Sebastopol 
nor construct any other fortress in the Crimea, or in any part of 
the littoral of the Black Sea; that the Danube should be opened 
up to the commerce of the world; and that a slip of Russian 
territory on its banks sufficient to guarantee that” object 
should be restored to Turkey; that Russia should renounce all 
claim to a Protectorate over the Christian subjects of the Sultan; 
and that she should not construct or reconstruct on the Aland 
Islands any fortress whatsoever. It has been stated in some 
journals that Austria proposed, in addition to these terms, 
that Moldavia and Wallachia should be erected into in- 
dependent States, under the protection of Europe, in the 
same manner as Switzerland and the Hanse Towns; but we believe 
the statement to be incorrect. Obviously the Powers who under- 
take to preserve the integrity of the Turkish Empire would stultify 
themselves, as well as do injury to their unlucky protégée, if, with- 
out giving Turkey an equivalent, they consented to deprive 
her of one inch of territory, or one iota of her rights 
and privileges. It is believed that diplomatists high in 
the confidence of the Czar, to whom these terms were non-officially 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
would not accede to them. But officially the progress of event§ 
has not gone so far as to elicit from the Russian Government 
any reply to the proposition which Austria has made; 
and no positive answer to the despatches of which Count 
Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador to St. Petersburg, is the 
bearer, have been, or can be received for at least ten or fifteen 
days. The general belief, from all that has already transpired in the 
diplomatic and official circles of London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, 
is that the Czar will not accept the terms which Austria has offered 
for his consideration, and that the adverse opinion expressed by the 
Russians; in Vienna and elsewhere, is but an anticipation of that 
which will in due course arrive from St. Petersburg. However that 
may be, the course of the Allies is clear and straightforward :—To 
abate no jot of what justice demands, to listen to reason, but 
not to revenge, and to strain every nerve to take by force from 
the foe of Europe what his own friends cannot persuade 
him to yield to justice or to necessity. The Czar may be encou- 
raged to prolong the contest by the success of General Mouravieff 
at Kars—but that event will by no means discourage the Allies. 
On the contrary, it will but nerve them, and Great Britain more 
especially, to renewed and more vigorous exertions. To 
balance in some degree, though by no means to atone 
for, the mistake that has been committed in leaving General 
Williams unsupported in Asia, favourable intelligence has been 
received from the far north of Europe to prove that our diplomacy 
has not lost sight of the extent of Russian intrigue in that quarter, 
nor been incompetent to defeat it. A glance at the map of Europe 
will show that Russia has pushed her north-western frontier 
far into Norway, and has actually approached within fifty miles of 
the Atlantic, and of the deep fiords and secure anchorages of the 
Norwegian coast. Russia has been in treaty with Norway for the 
Bay of Varanger, which never freezes in the coldest winter, which 
is forty miles long, and which could safely harbour the largest 
fleets in the world. A treaty—the first result apparently of the 
auspicious visit of General Canrobert to the Court of Stockholm— 
has just been concluded between Great Britain and France on 
the one side, and the United Kingdoms of Norway and Sweden on 
the other, by which the latter bind themselves not to cede or 
grant to Russia, under any pretext whatsoever, any portion of 
territory ; and by which the former undertake to guarantee the 
present boundaries and possessions of Norway and Sweden, including 
not only the mainland of those kingdoms, but all their outlying 
islands and dependencies, what and where soever. England and 
France will be true to their bond, and Norway and Sweden, for their 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of Europe, will be equally loyal. 
Thus is Russian ambition frustrated—and thus will she be pre- 
vented from securing to herself a position on the Atlantic where 
she might be a dangerous neighbour to Scotland and to Ireland. 
The result is a valuable one, and none the less so because ne- 
gotiation and not the sword has secured it. 


Ir is with no affected regret that we observe an individual, so 
distinguished by fortune, and so capable of making the best use of 
his advantages, as is the Prince Consort, permitting himself to be 
drawn into a false position, both as regards the highest personage 
in the kingdom, and as regards the nation. It will be in the 
recollection of our readers that this journal has never joined in the 
ery which from time to time has been elsewhere raised to the 
detriment of his Royal Highness. Believing that the Prince's 
conduct has been honourable and straightforward, and that certain 
actions which were complained of were in part misrepresented and 
in other part defensible, we deemed it unworthy of those who should 
be leaders and teachers to avail themselves of narrow prejudices, 
or the generalities of vague incrimination. And as frankly as here- 
tofore we have recorded our protest in behalf of the Prince Consort 
must we express our unhesitating opinion that the Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards has been ill advised by those who have induced 
him to petition the Sovereign that the act of justice done in October, 
1854, may be reconsidered. 

We describe that act as one of justice. But even were it other- 
wise, and had the Guards real cause to complain of the new ar- 
rangement as too favourable to the Line, the interference of the 
Prince Consort would have been ill-judged. There is no disrespect 
jn saying what everybody inthe world knows—namely, that the 
splendid appointment to the head of the Grenadiers was given to 
the Prince, not because he was a soldier, or even because he under- 
stood military matters, but because he was one whom the Sove- 
reign—and no small part of the nation—‘ delighted to honour.” 
Had Michael Cassio been Prince Consort, Jago’s estimate of his 
military capabilities would have equally sufficed. This fact in- 
volves no blame to the Prince. It is the custom—a bad one, no 
doubt, but a recognised one—to allot such appointments to the 
favoured of fortune rather than ‘where War's grim fa- 
yourites ride.” But such gifts demand a certain amount 
of tact and consideration in the recipient, and it might rea- 
sonably be expected that the Royal Colonel of Grenadiers would 
enjoy his honours and emoluments, without availing himself of a 
fortuitous position to attempt to influence the system into which 
he found himself so adopted. We desire to say nothing of previous 
allegations bearing upon this matter. The Prince has now come 
forward and affixed his signature to a memorial requesting the 
Queen to make certain alterations in the regulations of the army. 
Were such alterations the most evidently just and right changes 
that could be made, it was not for Prince Albert to press them 
upon the Sovereign. We may be charged with indelicacy in saying 
that a husband so situated ought not to be the petitioner to his 
wife, but the indelicacy is in the conduct of those who have recom- 
mended the Prince to place himself in so objectionable a position, 
A just reform might safely have been left to the discernment of the 
Crown and the good sense of the military authorities ; but it 
assuredly argues a weak case when an extraordinary exercise of in- 
fluence is thought necessary. 

But the course taken by his Royal Highness becomes still more 
indefensible when it is seen that the alterations which he demands 
are unjust and unpopular. Few people out of the Army under- 
stand with exactitude te complications which have grown up in a 
system in which the traditions of ancient jobbing and favouritism 


submitted, declared their own private opinion to be strong against | have had to effect a compromise with the necessities of having 
them, and that they expressed themselves convinced that Russia ! Some real soldiers and something like order and fair play. This 
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complication enables the military pedant to scoff with some 
effect at ignorant civilians; and even a “ heehaw officer,” 
who will probably indulge in various etymological eccen- 
tricities in the composition of a single billet-doux to 
the confectioner's daughter, will speak with much indignation 
of the impudence of newspaper fellows pretending to dictate on 
Army subjects. But luckily the case of Guards versus Line is before 
the public in plain black and white; and the complaint of Prince 
Albert and his fellow Colonels is at all events perfectly clear. The 
hard treatment they bewail is this, namely, that the officers of the 
household troops, who have long enjoyed advantages of military 
rank, of pay, of exemption from disagreeable work—and who have, 
in fact, been the Sybarites of the service, have had their way to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel made a little longer than is that of 
the Line—who, without any advantages at all, do the hard 
and uncomfortable part of a soldier’s work. The complaint 
itself is alleged to be in great measure unfounded; but, 
supposing the Guards had this “grievance,” as we suppose 
everybody in the world, except a Guardsman, hopes that they 
have—what sort of an opportunity is taken to ask that the Line 
may be deprived of a small boon which was conceded with all re- 
luctance, and only because it was impossible to withhold it. 
Just at the close of the second act of the slaughter and suffering 
of a terrible campaign—just when it is of vital importance to the 
interests of England that our army should feel how we honour it, 
and how resolved we are that justice shall be done to it—at this 
crisis a carpet Field-Marshal and a handful of aristocratic officers 
are petitioning the Queen to take back the little benefit which 
was accorded to the Line. Mere good sense would, one might 
think, have prevented such a step, if good feeling did not at once 
repudiate it. 

We do not presume to anticipate the'result. The Queen has, 
throughout the whole war, shown herself the soldier’s friend, and 
it would be worse than disrespectful to doubt that her Majesty has 
well considered who it is that fight her battles, not only in the 
glorious arena, with a world watching every blow, but in distant 
and desolate coasts, where little heed is paid to the conflict and 
none to the individual combatants, and where nothing but a sense 
of duty and loyalty could keep men around her banners. Who has 
not confidence in the willingness of the Queen to do what is right 
and kind by her army?) But the mode in which this matter has 
been pressed upon her—her husband and her cousin foremost in 
urging it—may leave the Sovereign less choice of action than her 
subjects would gladly see. If, behind the back cf the army, which 
is absent and fighting for its Queen, amateur and aristocratic 
officers succeed in depriving it of its rights, the nation will know 
where to affix the blame, and may not be backward in expressing 
its feeling. 


THE COURT. 


The quiet retirement of the Court at Osborne has not been in- 
terrupted during the past week. The arrival of Major General Sir Colin 
Campbell on a visit to her Majesty has been almost the only incident 
calling for record. Yesterday (Friday) the Queen and her Court returned 
to Windsor Castle, where the Christmas hospitalities will be kept up with 
unusual eclat. 

_The Prince of Wales has remained at Windsor during the absence of 
his Koyal parents in the Isle of Wight. 

Tbe Marchioness of Ely has succeeded Lady Macdonald as Lady in 
Waiting to her Majes.:y, and the Hon. Eleanor Stanley has succeeded 
the Hon. Beatrice Byng as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 


Tnz Queen anp Miss Niautincarz.—The country will ex- 
perience much satisfaction, though no surprise, on learning that her 
Majesty the Queen has, in a manner as honourable to herself as it must 
be gratifying to her people, been pleased to mark her warm appreciation 
of the unparalleled self-devotion of Miss Nightingale. Her Majesty 
has transmitted to that lady a jewelled ornament of great beauty, 
which may be worn as a decoration, and has accompanied it with an 
autograph letter—such a letter as Queen Victoria has ere now proved she 
can write—a latter not merely of graceful acknowledgment, but full of 
that deep feeling which speaks from heart to heart, and at once ennobles 
the Sovereign and the subject. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge is about to pay a 
visit to the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., and Mrs. Herbert, at 
Wilton House. The Mayor and Corporation of Wilton have voted an 
address, which will be presented to his’ Royal Highness on his arrival. 

His Excellency M. Due, Norwegian Minister of State at Stock- 
holm, has arrived in London, from Paris, where his family are at present 
sojourning. . 

The Marchioness of Hastings has left Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens for Southsea, with Captain Yelverton, R.N., who has just been 
appointed to the command. ot a division of forty gun-boats. The gallant 
Captain is at present occupied in refitting his crack ship, the Arrogant. 

The Countess Helene Kielmansegge has left the residence of the 
dae Legation, on a visit to the Earl and Countess Howe, at 

xopsal. 

Viscountess Palmerston “ received” on Saturday evening at 
the residence of the Premier, on the Terrace, Piccadilly. The noble 
Viscount and her Ladyship left town for Broadlands yesterday (Friday) 
for the Christmas holidays. 

The Lady Margaret De Burgh, eldest unmarried daughter of 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde, is about to form a matri- 
monial alliance with Mr. Wentworth B. Beaumont, M.P., of Bywell-hall 
Northumberland, ; 


Tur Post-orrick AND THE ARMY IN THE East.—The Duke of 
Argy!l has decided to send out immediate instructions to the officers of the Army 
Post-office in the East toopen money-order offices, for the transmission of money 
to the United Kingdom, at Constantinople, Scutari, Head-quarters of the Army, 
and Balaclava.— 72mes, : 


Rozerrson’s Puorocraruic Prorurzs or Sepastopou.—A very 
interesting series of photographic pictures, illustrative of Sebastopol and the 
neighbourhood, taken by Mr. Robertson, of Constantinople, has just been 
opened to public inspection at the rooms of Mr. Kilburn, in Regent-street. 
Mr. Robertson’s successful treatment of Oriental scenery has on many 
occasions been evidenced in engravings published in this journal; and 
we are happy in being able to state that the same talent has in 
the subjects now under notice been employed with results in every 
respect striking and satisfactory, The photographs before us have been 
taken since the fall of Sebastopol, and form a worthy and moat interesting 
companion to the Crimean views in Mr. Fenton’s collection, which have for 
some time past been on view in Pall-mall. These views, taken under favour- 
ing circumstanees, exhibit the reality of siege operations, both of attack 
and defence, with an amount of accuracy of detail which must open 
up many new ideas to those who have carelessly read of the great 
struggle in which our army have so long been engaged. They show the 
interior economy of trenchwork and batteries, the terrible havoc of the 
cannonade, and the dreary life of the picket duty, in a way which no words 
could realise. Full of detail and of hi apron are they; and they will be con- 
templated by thousands, when published (as they are intended to be), with 
feelings of deep interest and awe. The photographs are fifty-eight in 
number; amongst the most striking we notice—an Interior of the Great 
Redan, and a view of the breach where the deadly struggle took place; 
Part of the Barrack Battery, showing the rope mantelettes which 
protected the Russian gunners at the embrasures; Interiors of the Sailors’ 
Battery and of the Flagstaff Battery, both admirable for their orderly structural 
arrangement; Interior of the Barrack Battery, with five pivot guns command- 
ing the ravine—a striking picture ; Interior of the Mamelon Vert; Panorama of 
Sebastopol, taken from the Malakoff, showing the e:y, dockyards, buildings, and 
the principal forts on the northern side —a very striking -anorama; and last— 
vot least 1 onr regard—a Virw of the English Burying-ground on Cathcart- 
hill, crowded with monuments to the memory of British heroes, some of whose 
na .es are distinctly transferred in the puotographic process, England will lon 
hang ee Pekbaae over the sagt of her sons in the Crimea; an 
such exhibitions as those we now notice will serve to perpetuate the i 
deeds accomplished by them. aati tsi 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Important Question.—In the Westminster Policce-ourt, on 
Saturday last, Mr. Arnold gave judgment in an adjourned cab case of an 
interesting description. The question was as to the construction to be 
put upon the 16th and 17th Victoria, cap. 127, the 14th section of which 
says that, whenever more than two persons shall be carried in a cab, 6d. 
shall be paid upon the entire distance for every additional person, and 
that two children shall be considered as one adult person. The matter 
in dispute was, whether one child shall be paid for, and this involved the 
point of whether luggage taken at the same time, and considered rzason- 
able luggage, was to be carried free of charge; for, if the hirer was liable 
to pay for the carriage of the child as an extra person, the driver 
would be entitled to compensation for the conveyance of the luggage, 
because there were more than two passengers carried. He was not 
willing to decide the case upon his own judgment, but determined to 
submit it to the consideration of the metropolitan magistracy at their 

nde ys meeting. His view had been that the driver was entitled to 
charge for the conveyance of one child, under the age of ten as an extra 
persun; but there was no doubt that the words would bear another con- 
struction. The matter had been fully discussed at the quarterly meeting, 
and a very large majority were of ergs that the driver was not entitled 
to charge, and he (Mr. Arnold) felt bound to yield to the ang ae 
He felt that it was most desirable that a uniformity of decision should 
prevail in a matter which might arise to the public daily, and that there 
should not be one law at one police-court and a different one at another. 
The question was now set at rest, and it must be understood for the 
future to be the law that a cabman was not entitled to charge for one 
child as an extra person. As the two cabmen who had laid the present 
complaint had no doubt acted from a bond fide belief that they were en- 
titled, he should order the money they had paid for their summonses to be 
restored to them, 


Lonpon anp Mippigsex Arcumonocicat Socrety.—The first 
eneral meeting of this society was held, on Friday week, in the great 
fall of Crosby-place, Bishopsgate ; the Rev. T. Hugo in the chair; when 
resolutions were passed in furtherance of the objects of the society, the 
leading aim of which is to collect and publish the best information on 
the Ancient Arts and Monuments of the cities of London and West- 
minster, and the county of Middlesex; as well as to aid in the conserva- 
tion of their antiquities, &c. 


CuarHam AtHEN£UM.—The meetings of the Clapham Atheneum 
for the year 1855 were brought to a close on Monday evening last by a 
lecture on “ Lord Erskine,” which was ably delivered by Alfred A. Fry, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law, who had kindly supplied the place of Col. Rawlinson 
on this occasion. The learned lecturer commenced by dilating upon the 
eloquence and forensic abilities of the early Greek and Roman advocates, 
and then ape ie to advert to the servility of the members of the Eng- 
lish Bench and Bar during the reign of the house of Stuart, and to trace 
the subsequent amelioration and improvement of the legal profession in 
this country. He gave a forcible delineation of some of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Lord Erskine—his impassioned eloquence, 
his fearless moral courage, his unbounded energy, and his legal 
attainments; and concluded a most interesting lecture by reading 
some of the finest specimens of his Lordship’s speeches, which showed 
his masterly command of language and power of thought. 


CenrraL Farmers’ Crus.—tThe annual general meeting of this 
club took place at the York Hotel on the 13th inst. ‘he report showed 
the great increase of members since the club was established in 1843. 
Mr. Sidney, one of the committee, called attention to the advantages 
which had been derived from the plan of circulating reports of the seven 
monthly agricultural discussions (according to the plan proposed by Mr. 
Ramsay last year), and he suggested that the time had arrived when the 
agricultural interest could afford a club-house of itsown. The idea was 
warmly received. A special committee, consisting of Mr. J. Thomas, of 
Sidlington Park, Beds; Mr. G. H. Ramsay, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mr. 
Bailey Denton, and Mr. Carter, was appointed to report and confer with 
the standing committee on the subject. As the Central Club contains 
nearly 500 members, and the Royal Agricultural Society numbers nearly 
6000, there is doubtless plenty of material for a good club-house between 
Islington-market and Mark-lane. 

“Sixppap THE Satwor,” at TA PotytEecunic.—The dissolving 
views illustrative of Sindbad’s first three voyages present great attrac- 
tions for the younger visitors to the Polytechnic, who will rejoice to find 
the remaining voyages in the very attractive programme of Mr. Pepper’s 
Christmas entertainment. The views are as numerous and beautiful as 
in the former series; the descriptive lecture, by Mr. Horne, graphic and 
humorous ; and the music appropriate and good. 


Curistmas Hortpays.—Messrs. Leaf and Co., of Old Change, 
and several other leading mercantile houses in the City, have come to the 
determination of giving their clerks a holiday on Monday next, so that 
the persons empires by these firms will have at their command from 
Saturday night till Wednesday morning. 


Tue Lonpon Hosprrats.—At the Statistical Society on Monday 
evening, Dr. Guy, physician to King’s College Hospital, read some sta- 
tistics, the main object of which was to show that the majority of the 
class who now receive relief from our hospitals are working men in 
employ, who ought to pay for the assistance. Confining himself 
to the case of King’s College Hospital, he stated the result 
of his inquiries. Setting down as out of work all who had 
been obliged to strike work even fora few days, he obtained the fol- 
lowing figures :—In work, 230; out of work, 105. So that about two-thirds 
of the men who presented themselves for gratuitous advice and relief at 
the hospital were in work at the time; and, if they assumed that this pro- 
portion reigned among the husbands and fathers of the women and 
children who applied for relief, they would have a total of nearly 20,000 
men in the receipt of wages obtaining charitable aid in their own per- 
sons, or in the persons of their wives and children, at one hospital, in the 
course of a single year. He had also made some inquiries as to the 
wages which the patients were in the habit of receiving. He had asked 
‘them what wages were esteemed good in their respective trades, and 
found the sums to vary from 12s. and 14s. a week up to 50s., and in some 
few cases to £5 or £6 a week. In hisconcluding remarks Dr. Guy argued 
in favour ot making a moderate charge, more especially for medicines, 
where there was no absolute inability to pay, and observed that the 
enforcement of asmall payment in suitable cases would increase the 
funds of hospitals, and thereby extend their benefits to a larger number 
of the most helpless and deserving persons. 


Tue Case or Dr. Vaucuan.—The indictment against the Rey. 
Dr. Vaughan, which stood for trial at the Central Criminal Court on 
Thursday, has been removed by certiorari into the Court of Queen's 
Bench, application being made toa Judge at Chambers on Monday for 
that purpose on behalf of Dr. Vaughan, when an order was made for the 
writ to issue. 


Cousins may Lecarty Marry.—A popular delusion has long 
prevailed amongst the lower classes that first cousins may marry and 
second cousins not; and an equally absurd idea seems now to prevail 
that second cousins can marry and first cousins not. The fallacy of both 
opinions was declared by Mr. Ingham, at the Thames Police-court, on 
Saturday. A respectable woman, the wife ot Mr. Sloman, an outfitter, 
in Upper East Smithfied, to whom she had been long married, entered 
the witness-box, and was about to address the magistrate, but her agita- 
tion prevented her doing so. She remained for some time crying, until 
Mr. Ingham requested her to compose herself, and she not being able to 
do so, begged her to wait upon him again when she was less 
agitated. After a pause, Mrs. Sloman said: Pray, Sir, can first cousins 
marry? Mr. Ingham: That is an odd question. I have a notion they 
can. Mrs. Sloman said she was married to her first cousin, and her hus- 
band’s brother had stepped between them and happiness, and said the 
meanings was not legal. Mr. Ingham: It is perfectly right and legal, be 
assured of that. Mrs. Sloman: My brother-in-law says my husband is 
not bound to support me. Mr. Ingham: He wili find his mistake out, 
if your husband repudiates you, or turns you out of doors. You are the 
lawful wife of your husband, and he is bound to maintain you. Mrs. 
Sloman thanked the magistrate, and left the court much happier than 
when she entered it. A smart and_ interesting pom woman 
next entered the witness-box, and, holding down her head and 
blushing, said: ‘“ If you please, Sir, my young man,” and then stopped. 
Mr. Ingham: Well, what of your young man? He has not been false 
toyou, [hope? Applicant: No,sir; but,if you please, Sir, we want to 
be married. Mr.Ingham: What impediment is there to the marriage ? 
Applicant : Please, Sir, we are second cousins, and people say it is not 
right for second cousins to marry, and that if! marry him it will be un- 
lawful. Mr. Ingham: A marriage between second cousins of the opposite 
sexes is perfectly lawful. You can go and marry your second cousin as 
soon as you like. Applicant: Oh, thank you, Sir; I am soglad (Laughter). 
The anxious fair one then hurriedly left the court, concealing a very 
pretty face as she best could with her handkerchief. 


A “ Warninc” ro Tuearrican Critics.—Mdlle. Dupuis, the 
actress of the Vandeville Theatre, Paris, appeared on Saturday last before the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police to complain that M. Jallabert, editor of the 
Théatre, had libelled her by comparing her, in offensive terms, to a Nuremberg 
doll. The Tribunal decided that such a style of criticism was not allowable; 
and, as it appeared to have been dictated by personal animosity, it condemned 
Jallabert to pay 500f. fine and 2000f. damages; also to insert the text of the 
judgment in his paper, and to pay the expense of inserting it in three other 
papers of Paris, to be chosen by the complaivant. 


The Rev. Dr. Yere, a benevolent Roman Catholic clergyman in 
pron i plore Aa yg abd hep Po the yee a Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution, | le to dispose of his ‘wor 2000) by raffle, for the 
benefit of the inmates. - pan! ia j 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Eacu of the Captains selected to command the gun-boat and 
mortar-boat flotillas for the ensuing year’s campaign will have a line-of- 
battle ship armed en jlute, as a store and dépOt ship, attached to his 
squadron. 

Tux Charger gun-boat, launched from the yard of Messrs. 
Pitcher, of Northfleet, has arrived at Woolwich, and will be immediately 
placed under the hands of the riggers. The gun-boats Sandjly, Plover, 
and Seagull are now ready for service in the outer basin, and will shortly 
leave Woolwich for Sheerness. 


Tue Ist battalion of the Swiss Legion arrived in the Great 
Britain at Smyrna on the 2nd of December, but, as it was Sunday, they 
did not land; Monday wasa pouring day, and so they continued on board 
till Tuesday. They are a fine-looking set of men, mostly German Swiss. 
The Colonel (Dickson) is a fine, young, active man, and familiar with all 
the three languages spoken by his corps—French, German, and Italian. 


Orvers have been received at Pembroke Dockyard, from the 
Admiralty, for the immediate construction of four more gun-boats. The 
are to be built with all possible dispatch, and as many men as can well 
be employed upon them will at once be set'to work. The Ist of March 
has been fixed for their completion; and, in order to finish them within 
the three months, the mechanics have commenced working the lon 
hours. These boats are to be 100 feet in length, 22 feet in width, and 6 
feet in depth, and about 200 tons burden, and their draught will be 
very slight. 

Tne new-plan iron mortar-boat, which lately was towed to 
Portsmouth from Birkenhead, has undergone a series of eflective trials 
within the past few days at Spithead, which have developed its warlike 
properties. 150 rounds were fired with 20-lb. charges,and many of the 
rounds in rapid succession, less than three minutes intervening between 
each discharge. The vessel is quite free from any injury beyond the bul- 
warks and some of the light framed woodwork on deck. 


Tue magnificent new slip, No. 7, in Chatham Dockyard, 
recently completed under the Director of Works Department, is to be 
forthwith fitted and lighted with gas, in order to facilitate the building 
of the floating battery destined to operate against the Russian fortresses 
in the ensuing spring. 

Tue new iron mortar-boat Cupid, recently built by Mr. John 
Laird, has proved so successful that the Government have given him an 
order for several more, which are being rapidly proceeded with at his 
yards in Liverpool and Birkenhead. These boats, when fully loaded, 
will only draw three feet of water, and will be painted sea-green. They 
will be of 100 tons measurement, 60 feet long, 20 feet broad, and 6 feet 
deep. The Cupid was built and got ready for sea in less than three 
weeks. 


Tuz Grenadier Guards, who have during the last three months 
been stationed at the camp at Aldershott, have quitted the camp, and 
have been quartered at Windsor, the Tower, and at Portman-street bar- 
racks. The Guards have been relieved at the camp by the 80th Regi- 
ment, 1100 strong. 


Tux Cunard steam-transport Niagara embarked the 4th Royal 
Lancashire Militia at Liverpool on Tuesday afternoon, for Kingstown. 
This regiment has for some time been stationed at Berwick, and they are 
intended for the camp on the Curragh. They arrived by the London and 
North-Western Railway, and were preceded through the principal streets 
of Liverpool by the brass band of the regiment. 


Tur huts for the Royal Sappers and Miners, which have been 
for some time in course of erection near Brompton barracks, are now 
completed. Each hut will accommodate twenty-two men, and as there 
are twenty-four erected they will provide shelter for upwards of 500 
men. There are also two huts for cooking and washing. They are all 
thoroughly drained, warmed, ventilated, and illuminated with gas; 
there is also a good supply of water laid on to each hut. A few days ago 
the 26th company of Koyal Sappers and Miners, accompanied by the 
band, arrived at Chatham to occupy the huts prepared for them. 


Tue four gun-boats building at Messrs. W. Briggs and Co.’s 
yard in Sunderland—the Mastiff, the Manly, the Magnet, and the 
Misletoe, the four representatives which are to speak for Sunderland next 
spring, will be ready long before the end of February. 


Tue usual arrivals at Woolwich Arsenal of numbers of Ordnance 
craft and barges with shot and shell from the Government contractor's 
foundries continue. Among the several freights landed there are nume- 
rous mortars and heavy guns of various calibre from the Lowmoor and 
other works. The monster 42-inch shells have also been landed in con- 
siderable quantities. A formidable-looking row of these shells is stand- 
ing under the wall of the long store-room, to the number of no less than 
forty. The pa rnget ig eed and mortars daily takes place at the 
Royal proof-butt, and, with the exception of the transport department, 
there is no diminution in the warlike preparations in the Royal Arsenal 
which were carried out before the capture of Sebastopol. 


Great activity now prevails in the establishment of the Mint, 
which is producing with as much speed as possible a new medal, to be 
distributed among all the soldiers or their representatives who have 
fought in the Crimea. The original intention was to give the medal to 
our own army only, and 70,000 were ordered for that purpose, but the 
Government has recently determined upon pecesn Gag the soldiers of 
France, Sardinia, and Turkey, who have fought beside us, with an Eng- 
lish tribute of regard and brotherhood, and for this purpose 300,000 more 
medals have been ordered. This beautiful decoration wil) be nearly the 
size of a crown or five-shilling piece, the material being virgin silver, or 
silver without alloy. On the reverse of the medal is executed the repre- 
sentation of an ancient Roman soldier in classic costume and equipments, 
and whose brow Fame is depicted as encircling with the victor’s wreath, 
and the word “ Crimea” is inscribed at the side. On the obverse side there 
is a large medallion head of Queen Victoria, the ornamental work of 
whose crown is delineated with the greatest artistic delicacy and finish. 


Tus Army or Omer Pacua.—It is probable that we shall remain 
at Redout Kaleh during the winter, for, unfortunately, the year’s campaign 
seems to haveclosed. It is not that the Sirdar or his Generals or troops want 
the necessary courage to continue it, for the men are fallof enthusiasm and of 
devotion to their chief, but the army is destitute of matériel, baggage-waggons 
pontoons, implements of labour, &c., without which it is impossible to advance. 
Thirty carpenters, with tools, have, it is true, been sent us, but a much greater 
number were required, for there is no lack of wood here. The few pontoons 
which Omer Pavha has at his disposal are not sufficient to establish communi- 
cations between the different corps of his army upon the little rivers which must 
be crossed in advancing. The greater part of the boats, too, are so unwieldy 
and clumsy that it is extremely difficult to transport them over the clammy 
soil. If the army does not succeed in penetrating to Kutais this winter, it can 
hardly do so :n the spring, for at the beginning of March all the rivers overflow 
their banks and inundate the greater part of the road to that place. We are igno- 
rant as to whether we shall rest at Redout Kaleh. The locality is full of morasses, 
and consequently very unhealthy. The water, too, is bad. We Germans are 
obliged to attach ourselves to the Turks. The Poles, Hungarians, and Italians, 
who. keep together very much, put us completely on one side; and as to the 
English, they pay no attention to any one, not even saluting the officers, always 
excepting a few English surgeons, who are ready to succour anybody, and prove 
themselves to be true cosmopolites—Letter from Redout Kaleh, Nov. 15. 


Sroru at Batactava.—The Ist of December broke upon us 
with a fierce storm, which fortunately lasted only three hours. It began soon 
after midnight, and was highest between two and three o’clock. I was absent 
from the port, and slept in a hut on the hill towards Kamara. My servant had 
a shake-down in a tent hard by, which fell about his ears; taking refuge in a 
second that was also blown down; and the same accident happened to him in a 
third. In avalley leading from the Castle Hospital to the position of the 89th 
Regiment and the hospital huts of the Highlanders, under the doctors Mackin- 
non, Rutter, and Pinkerton, the storm raged more furiously than perhaps any- 
where else. The wind was about south. The canteen aud one of the huts of 
the 89th and a hospital hut of the 72nd were blown down, and every tent 
around the hospital huts on the opposite acclivity shared the same fate. Cooking 
utensils, clothes, and all sorts of things rolled down the hill betore the inexorable 
wind, which also stripped the huts of their felt roofing. In the adjacent com- 
missariat store (near the Artillery) an immense stack of wood was blown down 
with a noise resembling a very heavy cannonade. Horses that were stabled in 
tents were terribly frightened by the unexpected fluttering of the canvas around 
them; and the men rushed forth almost in a state of nudity to avoid the blows 
of falling tent-poles; and, half-asleep and half-awake, saw that another 14th of 


/ November (when the Prince was lost) was upon them.—Letter from the Camp. 


CrounaL Sratistics.—From recent returns of Irish crime it 
appears that in 1853 the number of offenders was 15,144; in 1854 it was only 
11,788—thus showing a decrease of 3356, or at the rate of 22.16 per cent; in other 
words, Irish crime, taken as a whole, has, during the course of last year, dis- 
appeared to the extent of more than one-fifth. Under the head ‘* Murder”? 
there is exhibited a decrease; but there is under the head * Attempt at 
Murder” a large increase. Under the head ‘ Riot and Feloniously Demo- 
lissing Buildings,” an increase from 2 in 1853 to 52 in 1854. In * Killing and 
Maiming Cartle” there is also an increase; and also under the head “ Ad- 
minis‘ering Unlawful Oaths,” an offence which has led to most fearful conse- 
quences, But, even with this drawback, the diminution of crime, as generally 
shown by the criminal tables, denotes improvement in the social state of Ireland. 


Commmrcran Statistics. —The Prussian Government have 
entered into an arrangement with France and England to effect an exchanga of 
the commercial statistics of each nation, and orders have been given at Berlin 
to the proper authorities to that effect. Much benefit to the commercial com- 
munity will accrue from this arrangement, if completed. 


TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c, 


Tuc Nestor of our poets is no more. Samuel Rogers, “the Bard, the Beau, 
the Banker,” died on Tuesday last, at his house in St. James’s-park, oyer- 
looking the Green-park, in his ninety-fourth year—an age beyond which 
the laws of nature seldom suffer life to be extended. He was the living 
link between the era of Johnson and Goldsmith and our own. He was 
not much of a poet: he was a correct and pleasing writer with only one 
note, but that note was sweet and suggestive. 

His age has been, we observe, variously stated. We remember to have 
been present when the late Marquis of Northampton was the cause of 
Mr. Rogers revealing his age at his own table. “ You will recollect Mr. 
Gray very well?” said the somewhat talkative Marquis. “No,” was the 
reply, somewhat sharply; for the old man would fire up impatiently. 
“No, I never even saw Mr. Gray. I was celebrating my eighth birthday 
on the day that Mr. Gray died.” Now, as Gray diedon the 30th July, 
1771, Mr. Rogers was consequently born on the 30th July, 1763. 

The only English poet who attained an age of nearly equal duration 
with that attained by Mr. Rogers was the poet Waller. Waller was born 
in 1605, two years after the death of Queen Elizabeth. He sat as a member 
of Parliament in the reign of James I. He was a member of the cele- 
brated Long Parliament of Charles I. He sung the Panegyric of Oliver 
Cromwell, and celebrated the restoration of Charles II. He was alive at 
the coronation of King James I.; and, if his life had been spared barely 
beyond another year, would have witnessed the abdication of James and 
the accesgion of William and Mary. He was like Mr. Rogers in other 
respects than his poetry. He was a man of wealth, and he was a wit. 
Waller at eighty was still the delight of the House of Commons. Rogers 
at eighty-eight was still the delight of the most-fashionable dinner tables 
in Tyburnia and Belgravia. The sayings of Waller have deservedly found 
a place in some of the best volumes of our Ana; and the repartees of 
Rogers are likely to find a celebrity that is equally enduring. 

Two very different men appeared as poets in print for the first titae in 
the same year—the Ayrshire Ploughman and the Lombard-street Banker. 
In the year 1786 appeared at Kilmarnock that volume of ‘‘ Poems, chiefly 
in the Scottish dialect,” which will live as long as the English language; 
and in the same year appeared in London, “ An Ode to Superstition,” since 
properly included in the numereus reprints of the poems of its author. 
Burns published his octavo volume by subscription among the weavers of 
Kilmarnock, whilst Rogers took (as we have heard him relate) his poems to 
Cadell in the Strand and left a cheque to pay for the cost of pub- 
lication. Very different indeed were the lives in the flesh of the two 
men who thus commenced together their lives in poetry. Burns has been 
dead sixty years. Rogers has consequently outlived the poet he com 
menced the race of fame with by that number of years. Nay, more: 
nearly seventy years have passed since he who died within this very week 
took his first ode and his cheque to the Murray of those days of publishing. 

When Rogers made his appearance as a poet, Lord Byron was 
unborn—and Byron has been dead thirty-one years! When Percy Bysshe 
Shelley was born, Rogers was in his thirtieth year—and Shelley has been 
dead nearly thirty-four years! When Keats was born, “ The Pleasures of 
Memory ” was looked upon as a standard poem—and Keats has been dead 
thirty-five years! When this century commenced, the man who died but 
yesterday, and in the latter half too of the century, had already numbered 
@g many years as Burns and Byron had numbered when they died. Mr. 
Rogers was born before the following English poets—Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Bloomfield, Cunning- 
ham, Hogg, James Montgomery, Shelley, Keats, Wilson, Tom Hood, 
Kirke White, Lamb, Joanna Baillie, Felicia Hemans, L. E. L., and he 
outlived them all. Our oldest living poets are Walter Savage Landor, 
born 1775 ; Leigh Hunt, born 1784; and Barry Cornwall, born 1790. 

We have said that Mr. Rogers was famous for his conversational 
powers, for his short smart stories, and his sarcastic criticisms ; and we 
now learn with pleasure that the Rey. Alexander Dyce is about to give 
us a volume of such gatherings from the breakfast-cloth and dinner-table 
at St. James’s-place. Mr. Dyce was a never-failing guest at the Tuesday 
breakfasts, and had to endure, in common with others, incessant repeti- 
tions of the same stories from his host. He will not, however, tell the 
same story twice in print; and his wallet of queer and pithy stories is 
well stored. 

Mrs. Gore, who has delighted society with so many clever novels of 
fashionable life, is busy preparing a work for publication to be entitled 
“ Memoirs of the Present Century—Social, Literary, and Political.” The 
work, we are told, was commenced with a view to posthumous publi- 
cation ; but a recent notorious failure in the Strand, by which Mrs. Gore 
is one of the most considerable losers, has, it is said, made it necessary 
that the work should appear as soon as itis ready. Octogenarians who 
delight in the writings of Mrs. Gore, are the greatest gainers by the 
heavy losses of this pleasing writer. 

To paint the story of the Order of the Garter has long been a subject of 
ambition among British Artists. Benjamin West tried his feeble hand at 
it, and for Windsor; but what unfortunately Vandyck did not live to 
complete, and for the same place, was much above the powers of Pre- 
sident West; and West's Windsor pictures now rank in art among the 
gods and goddesses of Verrio and Laguerre. Another English artist— 
and by no means a feeble one—is about to try his hand upon a scene 
connected with this noble Order. Mr. E. M. Ward is busy with the re- 
cent installation of the Emperor Napoleon as a Knight of the Garter ; 
and the picture he is upon is a commission from her Majesty. 

Artists are very justly directing attention to the new number of 
“ Punch’s Almanack,” in which John Leech is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The whole of the illustrations are by this admirable and 
versatile artist—an original in his way, as much as Hogarth himself 
When Leech worked with Mr. Doyle, it seemed as if he wrought for a 
divided honour. Now that the task is wholly his he works with extra 
vigour. He certainly can draw English beauty, and understands English 
fun, and English follies, and English humovr—yes, and, as somebody 
added, English horses. 

There is to be a second Fine Arts conversazione season, at Kensington, 
of four nights, and under the same management as before. Mr. Purdy, 
the excellent Honorary Secretary in what Mr. Leigh Hunt calls the 
“ old Court suburb,” is busy catering for the four nights. 


Tue Russtan Conpitions or Peacz.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Times has some gossiping remarks upon the disappearance of a “dif- 
ference” between the French and English Cabinets as to the conditions of 
peace, and also relates an anecdote of an interview between the Baron 
Werther, Prussian Minister at St. Petersburg, and M. de Nesselrode. 
The Baron had exhorted Russia. to assent to the conditions of the 
Western Powers:—When Baron Werther had exhausted all his own rhetoric, 
as well as the borrowed eloquence of his master, M. de Nesselrode re- 
plied—* Russia will not accept such conditions; Russia will never treat while 
there is a single foreign soldier on her territory!” Baron Werther again pressed 
the subject; he dwelt on the danger of a change of policy among the German 
States of the second order; spoke feelingly of the visit of the Bavarian and 
Saxon Ministers to Paris; of the impression made upon them by the Emperor 
and his Minister for Foreign Affairs; of the effect throughout Germany of the 
Emperor's speech at the Paris Exhibition; in a word, he made use of every 
topic likely to touch the mind or heart of the Russian, but the reply was still 
the same, and M. de Werther retired from the conference unsuccessful. 


Tur Trsra-PastorAt.—The Italian journals have frequently 
described in terms of enthusiasm the performances of a blind Sardinian shep- 
herd, named Picco, on an instrument they call the Tibia-Pastoral—to wit, a 
halfpenny whistle of the rudest and most primitive construction, with only 
three holes, and its length not exceeding that of a finger; yet upon this bar- 
barous instrument he has performed at the San Carlosand La Scala; and the 
Neapolitan and other papers affirm the blind mnsician draws sounds as dulcet 
as those of the sweetest flute, aud that his execution upon it is still more mar- 
vellous. This poor Italian minstrel has arrived in Paris, and was to perform on 
Sunday night at the Italian Opera, 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE.—THE COTTAGER’S 


CHRISTMAS-EVE IN THE COUNTRY. 


When Tom at eve comes home from plough, 
And brings the mistletoe’s green bough, 
With milk-white berries spotted o’er, 

And shakes it the sly maids before, 

Then hangs the trophy up on high,— 

Then Christmas and his train are nigh. 


Grav Christmas comes, and every hearth 
Makes room to give him welcome now; 
E’en Want will dry its tears in mirth, 
And crown him with a holly bough. 
Each housé'‘is swept the day before, 
And windows stuck with evergreens ; 
The snow is besom’d from the door, 
And comfort crowns the cottage scenes. 8. C. 


THE BOYS IN THE STREET. 


Tue boys of London were a pet study of ours years ago; and a recent 
consideration of their condition has convinced us that they are changed in 
no essential particular. They are the same lovers of gratuitous enter- 
tainments—the same uncompromising critics of passing events—the same 
reckless enjoyers of the present as they were when we made their acquaint- 
ance in the days of our adolescence. In the summer time they are still 
the constant patrons of Punch and Judy—that is, they occupy the front 
rows at those popular performances, and, though the brotherhood do not 
boast a penny among them, elbow the money-giving part of the crowd 
intothe rear as though they, the boys of the streets, were free-renters, and 
claimed precedence in right of their raggedness. They have heard the 
jokes of the wooden jeater a thousand times, but they laugh louder than 
all the new comers put together, and so stimulate the hidden swatchel- 
cove (as the worker of the puppets is called in the slang of his profession) 
to more vigorous exertions. What a philosopher is that same swatchel- 
cove! He provokes laughter, elicits applause, earns renown for his 
puppets, and is the means of filling the partnership exchequer, yet 
consents himself to be an abnegation. Mare self-denial, or rather 


RETURN FROM MARKET.—DRAWN BY BIRKET FOSTER. 


modesty ! The Lendon boys are connoisseurs in their way, and 

is only a street band of some pretension that they condescend to 
honour with their attention. They are great lovers of music, and, 
though somewhat indifferent to half a note sharp, or an entire note 
flat, they are not easily pleased or roused into an enthusiastio ex- 
pression of approval, such as “Go it, you cripples!” or “ Hangcore, old 
uns!” A solitary flageolet-player, an ordinary organ-grinder, or,.indeed 
solo performers on any instruments whatever, if we except the cornet-d- 
pistons and key-bugle, are seldom honoured by more than a passing 
regard. They are very partial to conjurers, and will, to secure the beet 
places, brave the blows of the great ball with which the familiar of the 
magician unceremoniously makes a magic circle. They have seen the 
tricks done over and over again; but such is their love of indolence that 
they will stand baking in the sun by the hour together in the suite of any 
itinerant Ramo-Samee whom they may chance to encounter. The 
acrobats (gentlemen in yellow-ocre fleshings and spangled et cetera) ure 
especial favourites with the boys in the streets ; and we have noticed the 
same party of ragged urchins follow a troupe of athlete from “ pitch” to 
“ piteh” (which is the slang for the place of performance), and watch 
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the proceedings with undiminished interest. In the parks, on the 
sun-dried sward, boys of the streets endeavour to emulate the 
evolutiona of the acrobats, and sometimes with no mean success; and 
we verily believe that they would be only too happy to dispense with their 
rags altogether, in imitation of the costume of their instructors, if the 
police would allow them. The boys of London are luxurious in their 
habits, and are partial to siestas under archways and shady trees, and are 
also prone to much bathing, without being in the least particular as to the 
pellucidity or purity of the water, and, li.e dueks, only require that it 
should be wet. ‘They affect ashower-bath o sionally, and improvise this 
luxury at the tail of a watering-cart or under the spout of a pump. They 
make it a point of honour to attend all reviews, but are inconsiderate 
enough to chaff the soldiery when in position, knowing enough ef military 
discipline to be aware that then they may do so with impunity. They 
are great artists in waterworks, and Sir Joseph Paxton might take a hint 
from the variety of effects the boys of London can produce from the single 
jet of a street plug. The thought of plugs reminds us of houses on fire, 
and, when those calamities occur, our fri-nds of the street know no bounds 
to their enjoyment. They are everywhere at once, under the engines, in 
the gutters, over the hose, up the lamp-posts, and between everybody’s legs ; 
and if they were incendiaries, certain to receive, without question, the 
amount of their policies of insurance, they could not express more delight 
at the progress of the “ devouring element,” as the flames are popularly 
designated. 

“ Bad boys! bad boys!” 
wanting better care and better teaching ? 
that they have it not ? 

The boys in the street are great in the winter time. Their frecdom of 
action is not to be controlled by any ukase ef Mr. Commissioner Mayne. 
If there will be frosty weather, they will cut out slides on the pavement, 
utterly regardless of the prostration of old ladies and gentlemen, or the 
presence of the police. We acknowledge the wrong, but are not surprised 
at the perpetration of it. We do not wonder that, when the thermometer 
ig below zero, and the garments of our young friends have a hundred 
inlets for the biting cold, they should endeavour to “keep the pot a 
boiling” by the exhilarating exercise of the slide; and often, were it not 
that we are somewhat too portly for such gymnastics, should be sorely 
tempted to join in the ruck, in the hope of gaining such glowing cheeks 
and exuberant spirits as those street rebels display. A snow-storm is 
another source of delight to the boys of London; and our distinguished 
friend Mr. Leech (who has done more than any one else to make known 
the most striking characteristics of the high and low rising generation) 
has shown in our Illustration of to-day one way in which they improve 
the occasion. Nor is a fall of snow merely a source of pleasure to our 
denizens of the streets; but, armed with the smallest fragment of 
a shovel and stump of a broom, they besiege house-doors, and become 
clamorous for employment. Poor fellows! A penny, nay, six pennies, 
would be well bestowed in encouraging this dawning industry which gives 
promise to those who would earnestly endeavour to better the condition of 
these pariahs of our great city, that idleness, one of the parents of vice, is 
not an inherent quality of their natures. It is at this season of the year 
that the street-boys, sharing in a small degree in the liberality which 
Christmas time begets, become capitalists, and at the same time impro- 
yident. They live only for the day, having no interest in the future that 
they know of,-and freely spend their unaccustomed gains in kidney- 
puddings, baked potatoes, hot whelks, and roasted apples, which they 
devour with a relish that turtle-soup is said to inspire in an alderman. 
Then there are the Pantomimes. What a fairy world must those 
grotesque and glittering spectacles appear to the dwellers in dismal 
cellars and gloomy alleys! We have our own recollections of the early 
impressions of those enchanted scenes, and do not blush to avow that few 
after-pleasures ever exceeded the delight experienced ata Pantomime ; 
and, if we who left happy and cleanly homes could be so moved, what 
must be the sensations of those poor homeless boys? Poor, dirty, tattered 
fellows, enjoy your short-lived pleasure! Eke it out with noise! Shout! 
whistle! blow catcalls! and show your claim to the name of a free-born 
Briton by pelting your betters in the pit with orange-peel! Who knows 
but the wonders you have seen may awaken come latent energy, some 
desire to be other than you have been, and beget a hope that there is to be 
found somewhere in life a brighter spot than the squalor and the wretched- 
ness which surround you? May it be so! 

We have hitherto shown only the enjoyments of the boys of the street ; 
but there is a dark—alas! how dark—side to the picture. Our sen- 
sibilities have been touched of late by more than one account of numbers 
of these poor outcasts huddled together in heaps about the workhouse 
door, denied even the shelter of such a refuge. Ought such a state of 
things to continue? Can it be endured that it should do so? We build 
gaols to punish these poor wretches when neglect and necessity have 
made them thieves, and perhaps worse. We prate about reforming those 
whom we have not cared to form into the good and honest men they 
might have been, and believe that in so doing we are discharging our 
duty in that state of life into which it has pleased God to call us. 
To correct and curb the evil which we have been too indolent to eradicate, 
we spend—what is of little consequence compared to the misery we have 
allowed to grow and accumulate about us, though jwe reckon jour money 
sacrifices by tens of thousands. 

The Ragged Schools have set an example of how the work may be 
done. Go into them; see your fellow-beings blind with ignorance 
striving to get light, and do not doubt but there would be willing 
learners if you would set the lesson. But excellent as Ragged schools are, 
and as above all praise are the truthful men who have devoted them- 
selves to the instruction of those poor scholars, the good which they can 
do is limited too often to the confines of their school-rooms. Outside 
there is the world to teach other lessons. Hunger, thirst. cold, filthy 
homes, have all to be encountered; and without the knowledge to work 
what can be expected but that men will not lie down and die if the means 
of living can be obtained—though it be by theft? We too often speak of 
the criminal population as persons who are vicious from the love of evil. 
Do not believe it. They are so because they have had flo chance of being 
better. Born of thieves, reared by thieves, all that they know of good is to 
be successful in their raids upon society, and the only evil to be detected. 

We would suggest a remedy. It may be impracticable, but at least it 
has never been tried and found to fail, like all other experiments which 
have been made in the same direction. Why not try Juvenile Emigra- 
tion? Appoint a public protector to those friendless children who now 
crowd our streets, and obtain a right, by Act of Parliament, to compel a 
transterence of guardianship from those whose crimes and neglect of 
parental duties make them unfit trainers of the young. Separate the 
innocent from the guilty, send away the uncontaminated or reclaimable 
child from associations which will certainly consign it to a lifeof misery 
and disorder, and place it where it may be educated to the wants of its 
new country, and haye the opportunity of gaining an honest livelihood 
and an honest name. 


Very true, dear Sir; but are they not so 
And are we not all to blame 


M. L. 


Russtax Espronacz.—Every manifestation, whether for or 
against the State, is here a crime. No one has the right to express his joy with- 
out the permission of the authorities. All the employés of the Crown, to what- 
ever Ministry they are atached, have received orders not to accept an invitation 
from any Ainbassador, or Secretary, or attaché to an Embassy without the 
previous permission of his Chief or Minister. It is even not always safe for a 
Ruasian to accost, in the public walks, a stranger who may be known to him, 
to exchange a few words with him, to accept a cigar, &c. If the meeting takes 
place outside the city the police is still more on its guard. No one dares to 
manifest the smallest sentiment of joy or pleasure, whatever be the happy event 
that may take place in his family, for fear the police may regard it aa the proof 
of a conspiracy against the State.—Letter from St Petersburg, Dec. 6. 


Russian Symearuy with THe Western Powsrs.—I heard this 
morning an anecdote which will tell you more of the state of affairs than the 
Government dare hardly avow to themselves One of the principal seigneurs of 
Moscow has a great number of domestics, all from his own villages, whom he 
transformed from slaves into servants. Among them there are three whose 
occupation during the winter is to keep the stoves hot; they are only occupied 
a few hours each day, from six to eleven in the morning, after which they go 
to sleep, or pass the day drinking tea and amusing themselves. About a fort- 
night since these three servants, thorough Russian peasants, believing them- 
selves alone in the dark room where they have their beds, began to talk 
about the affairs of the Crimea. One of them said to his companions, 
“Ah, you see, brute, how curious it would be to see the French come 
as far as Moscow, as they did the year of the Kremlin (the burn- 
ing of Moscow); they would give us all our freedom. Look at the 
French who are here; they are not slaves, they have no want of passports, 
and they have no seignenrs, as here, who have the right to punish them with 
stripes.” ‘ Yes,” the other replied, “it they only wanted the blow of a hatchet 
to open to them the gates of Moscow, mine is sharp, and I should not fail to let 
it fall three times on the barrier to break it.” These and similar remarks were 
overheard by the intendant, who was in an adjoining room, and who reported 
them to his master. He, like a good Muscovite boyard, went and made his 
declaration to the Chief of Police of his quarter. The three stove. warmers were 
arrested, and without any form of trial received each 150 stripes The fact soon 
ca @ to the knowledge of the Government, and the master, who considered that 
he had suffi:iently punished the poor wrerches, saw them taken off and sent 
to Siberia. I am moreover informed that a considerable number of peasants, 
and even of employés, have been seat to the banks of the Yenisei for having 
dared to give an opinion on these matters.—Letter from St, Petersburg, Dec. 6. 


THE THEATRES. 


Princess’.—The pantomime at this theatre is founded on the 
popular subject of “ The Maid and the Magpie,” with a few variations, and 
extra seasoning, to suit the particular bill of fare expected at Christmas. 
We have the benevolent Fairy Paradisa, who rules in the Highland of 
Birds, and her mortal enemy, the wicked magician Hanky Panky, 
who exercises sway over the Island of Beasts. ‘The one is the protector, 
the other the prosecutor, of Annette, who is no other than our old friend, 
the Maid of Palaiseau. She has lost her favourite magpie, and purchases 
another from Hanky Panky, disguised as old Benjamin, 
the Jew  pedlar. ‘This malicious substitute is a deserter from 
the ranks of Queen Paradisa, for which he has been drummed out of her 
service, and condemned to be shot; but the chosen guard who execute 
the sentence are bad marksmen, and suffer him to escape without injury. 
He then arrives in the kingdom of Hanky Panky, to whom he offers 
his aid in working vengeance on Paradisa’s godchild Annette. The mis- 
chief then goes on rapidly, asin the original story. The Magpie steals 
the ladle, for which theft his innocent mistress is tried, found guilty, and 
ordered for execution. ‘he missing ladle is discovered at the critical 
moment ; and the Fairy steps in, as good fairies always do, exactly when 
they are wanted, to punish the guilty, and reward the innocent. The usual 
probation of the Harlequin is imposed on Annette, her lover, and her perse- 
cutors ; and all parties are finally reconciledina fairy temple in the realms 
of Queen Paradisa. In the course of the harlequinade the interior of the 
Princess’ Theatre is exhibited, with a juvenile version of the celebrated 
banquet scene in “ King Henry VIII.,” represented by a whole army of 
children, carefully trained under the instruction of that experienced tacti- 
cian Oscar Byrn. The leading pantomimists are—Harlequin (Mr. Cor- 
mack), Clown (Mr. Huline), Pantaloon (Mr. Paulo), and Columbine 
(Miss Phoebe Beale). 

Tax Haymarket Pantomime is written by Mr. Buckstone, and 
entitled “The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast; or, Har- 
lequin and the Genius of Spring ”—founded on Roscoe’s popular poem :— 

Come, take up your hats and away let us haste 

To the Butterfly’s Ball snd the Grasshopper’s Feast ! 

The trumpeter Gadfly has summoned the orew, 

And the revels are now only waiting for you. 
The story of the Pantomime follows the original story pretty closely, 
allowing for the usual dramatic variations :— Belladonna having supplied 
the rejected Wasp with the poison, the base plot is overheard by Brightray, 
who repairs to the butterflies’ garden, where she promises protection to 
Silverwings, saves the butterflies from the efforts of Master Robert and his 
companions to catch them, and gives permission to Silverwings to meet her 
lover the Grasshopper at their trysting-place. After a severe chase by the 
Cooks, the Wasp escapes, but in the encounter breaks his bottle of poison. 
The trumpeter Gadjly calls all the guests to the feast by a blast of his 
trumpet, and the Flies, and Insects, and Animals proceed§in procession 
to the grass-green lawn, beneath a broad oak, where the revels take place ; 
Belladonna appears, and demands of the Wasp the use he has made of the 
poison, immediately changing the beautiful summer landscape into a 
winter one, with leafless trees, frozen rivers, and falling snow. The 
Genius of Spring, however, appears, and with her warm rays revive the 
Flies and Insects ; and, to secure them against the spite of their enemies, 
changes the Grasshopper into Harlequin, and the Butterjly into Columbine. 
The Witch sends the }Vasp and the Spider in pursuit of them as Clown 
and Pantaloon; when, after many escapes and trials, the Butterfly and the 
Grasshopper are united, and live happy ever after. The scenery of the 
opening, which is peculiarly beautitul, has been painted entirely by Mr. 
William Calleott ; the comic scenes by Messrs. Morris and O'Connor. 

Ar Covent Garpex, Mr. Anderson’s long-talked of pantomine 
will be produced. It is entitled “ Ye Belle Alliance; or, Harlequin 
Good Humour, and ye Field of ye Cloth of Gold—a legend of the 
meeting of the Monarchs.” The various circumstances which attended the 
meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis I. on the Field of the Cloth of 
Cloth are so introduced as to bear upon similar circumstances which have 
occurred recently. The pantomime, which contains much military dis- 
play, has been invented by Mr. A. Harris ; the scenery painted by Mr. 
W. Beverley; the spectacular designs by M. Guerin, of Paris; and the 
music is by Mr. Loder. The following quotation from the chronicles of 
Hollinshed is adapted as the text of the story :—“It was a marvellous 
sweete and goodlye sighte to see those two Princes, in the flowere of 
their age, in the height of their strengthe, and in the dignitie of their 
manlye beautye, commanding two greate Nations, that hade been so 
long rivals and enemies, insteade of leading hostile armies to desolate 
and destroye, meet in that peaceful valleye, and embrace like 
brothers, in the sighte of the choice nobilite of either land.” 
The first scene opens in the subterranean abode of the gnome Britannicus. 
In the midst of an orgie, an exaggerated copy of the Times is produced, 
announcing by advertisement the intention of the Royal personages to 
take “potluck” together; while Good Humour, in answer to certain 
objections, prophesies the future close union of France and England; 
whereupon a view is disclosed of Louis Napoleon’s visit to London, and 
another of the Queen’s visit to France. This is altogether a happy idea, 
Other scenes of similar national interest succeed, most of them on a mag- 
nificent ecale of illustration, particularly a panorama of the passage across 
the Channel. A storm at sea is one of the most striking incidents. The 
Clown is the celebrated Flexmore. The tricks in the piece are the pro- 
duction of Messrs. A. Harris, Brough, and Dorrington. 

Apr.rut—The translation of “Tartuffe” was introduced to 
this stage on Monday with perfect success. Mr. Webster's impersonation 
of the hypocrite retains all its original “‘ odour »—that of sanctity and of 
histrionic simulation included. ‘The theatre has become more and more 
elevated in ita character since Mr. Webster has been enabled to devote his 
exclusive attention to its management. 

Sapuer’s Wexis.—The season closed with the tragedy of 
“Othello” on Saturday last. Mr. Phelps performed Jago,and Mr. Marston 
Othello. ‘The latter availed himself of the opportunity,and, in the greater 
scenes of the play distinguished himself by great powers and remarkable 
effectiveness. His Othello is decidedly excellent. 

Tue pantomime at Astizy’s is entitled “St. George and the 
Dragon.” The cave of Sycorax forms the opening scene. The en- 
chantress Koylaba inwrusts St. George with her magic wand, when he sets 
free his six brothers in arms, who mount their ponies, while St. George 
starts for Egvpt m the Pink penny boat. The oracle at Memphis is con- 
sulted, and tie finds the uragon enjoying a pot of Barclay’s best porter. 
The combat, after some delay, commences, and, the Dragon being slain, 
the Fairy Queen appears in the centre of the grand transformation scene. 

Tur City or Loxpon.—Mr. Nelson Lee, as usual, is the author 
of the pantomime at this theatre as also at Astley’s. Jsop’s fable of the 
“ Fox and the Grapes” provides him with the subject. The Oid Fox is 
presented as a magician trying for the hand of Grapina, Dame Sourcroul’s 
daughter, but 


She is determined to prevent 

With all her arts his base intent. 
A vineyard in sunny Italy furnishes the scene. Old Fox calls to his aid 
Jack Frost, while old Father disop is applied to by the Fairy Queen. 
Jack Frost changes the blooming cot of Dame Sourcrout to frost and snow, 
fixing a chill on the lovers, with whom he sinks to Tiddybalis-alley in 
the middle of the Thames. ‘The fairy Industry arrives in time to save the 
lovers, by transforming them to pantomimic characters. 


Crnman Mvp.—The needy knifegrinder would not be in pos- 
session of more abundant materials for anecdote had he lived out here for the 
Jast week than he was when ne met Mr. Canning several years ago in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eaton, We are all ankle deep in mud. No, that would be nothing. 
Tt would be no great matter of complaint or grievance if we had to deal with the 
ordinary material, so familiar to all Londoners after a few wet days. ere the sca- 
vengers remove the formidable soft parapets which line the kerbstones. That 
can can be scraped off, cleaned, rubbed away, or washed out. This nothing but 
long and persevering efforts, continually renewed, and combining all the former 
operations, can remoye. It sticks in pasty clods to the shoes, and will insist on 
being brovght into clean huts and tents to visit your friends. It has 
a great effection for straws, with which it succeeds in working 
itself up into a kind of gigantic brick, somewhat underdone, in 
which condition it threatens to build your legs into the ground if you 
stand long enough in one place to give it a chance; and it mightily affects horse- 
shoes also, and sucks them off with a loud smack of relish in those little ravines 
between rocky hill sides in which it exercises the greatest influence. Literally 
and truly it is like glne half boiled and spread over the face of the earth for the 
depth of several feet. It is no joke fora soldier to see his sleeping-place, in 
hat or tent, covered with this nasty slime; but they cannot be kept clean. One 
step outside and you are done for. The mud is lying in wait for you, and you 
just carry back a8 much on your feet as if you walked a mile. Carts stick im- 
movably in the ground, or the whe+ls aud axles fly into pieces from the strain 
of the horses and mules, which haye led a wretched existence indeed ever sinve 
this weather began. As I write the air resounds with the noise of the blows in- 
flicted on the heal, sides, and leys of the miserable quadrupeds drawing fuel and 
pooh Pg the Commissariat dépot of the Division.—Letter from the Camp, 

lov. 80, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tr is announced that such a treaty has been entered into between the 
Western Powers and the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway as will ensure 
the deadly hatred of Russia for the latter. The mere subject-matter of 
the treaty may be of less importance than those who have effected 
it naturally desire it should be thought, or there may be more 
in the document, than is at present given to the world. But 
it is most satisfactory to know that Sweden and Norway have 
undertaken to make no cession of any part of their territories to 
Russia, and that the Allies have promised to guarantee them in what they 
already possess. The desire of Russia to obtain a fishing-station in the 
Bay of Varanger—a locality which must be astonished to find itself sud. 
denly made a point in the grand game of European politios—is spoken of 
as evidence that she intended to avail herself of the facilities afforded by 
nature for the construction of a new Sebastopol in the Northern Sea. It 
is well to have rendered this impossible ; better that in the next campaign 
we can hardly fail to have Sweden co-operating with us in the Baltic, 
The mission of General Canrobert, of course, connects itself with this 
arrangement ; and, as we ventured to predict would be the case, his success 
has been all that could be desired. 

We atill await tidings of the surrender of Kars, the single success which 
Russia has to set against a long list of defeats and disgraces, beginning at 
Silistria, and ending, up to the present date, at the Ingour, though Omer 
Pacha may have added another item to the account. The noble defence 
of Kars, and the great importance of the service it rendered, in stopping 
for months the progress of the first General of Russia, can never be for- 
gotten. Starved, not conquered, the garrison surrendered ; and though the 
Government that defended the atrocity of Hango may have no great 
respect for the chivalry of Williams and his friends, the Russian Generals 
and officers have usually shewn themselves better than their superiors, 
and have behaved well to their prisoners. Wecan hardly doubt that, 
though General Mouravieff felt himself bound to impose the severest 
terms, when he had his enemies in his power, he will make their captivity 
an honourable one. Why should not the brave old Governor of Kinburn 
be exchanged for Colonel Williams. The Allies will waive the difference 
of rank, we doubt not. 

The death of Colonel Sibthorp, the “ eccentric” M.P. for Lincoln, 
deserves a record, especially at this moment. He was not a wise man, 
but he did one wise action, which has saved the country, up to the present 
time, a sum so enormous that the Colonel’s memory should not go en- 
tirely unhonoured. When the Prince Consort’s allowance was under 
discussion, Colonel Sibthorp shamed the House of Commons into dimi- 
nishing the extravagant sum proposed by Government, namely, £50,000 
a year, to £30,000, and this in the face of some of the professed economists 
of the day. For the rest, the caricaturists will chiefly miss the member 
for Lincoln, whose absurdities had ceased to amuse the reporters, and who 
was felt to do no great credit to an assembly like the House of Commons. 
The vacated seat is to be contested by his son, and by another candidate 
known to the electors. 

Other poison cases, of more or less atrocious character, have followed 
the Wooler case; but the mysterious nature of the latter continues to 
invest it with interest. Censure has fallen upon the presiding Judge for 
having intimated that his “fancy” would have pointed out another 
individual than Mr. Wooler as the destroyer of the unfortunate lady, 
It now appears that the judge was misreported, and that he simply stated 
that his fancy would have imputed guilt anywhere but where the prosecu- 
tion laid it. Had the allegation, however, been well founded, we confess 
that it seems to us part of the conventional cant that speaks of a Judge a3 
a mere machine, whose office is but to weigh and to record, to object that a 
clear-sighted man, who sees the whole case, should assist in promoting the 
ends of justice. The fact is that our law, like our streets, is much too 
narrow for the traffic that has to go through it. While our thieves 
and ruffians are advancing with the spirit of the age, and 
availing themselyes of all modern improvements—mechanical, che. 
mical, and artistic—to effect their various ends, Law adheres to her 
hampering costume and harmless weapons, and will only pursue the cri- 
minal in the most stately way, and chastise him, if caught, with the most 
extreme circumspection. If a judge ventures to help justice to one spark 
of light more than ehe can get out of the old flint and steel, the counsel, 
whose wits are struck together until some sort of illumination is obtained, 
he is attacked as an innovator. Surely the rascality of the world has 
chances enough in the law as it stands, and the excessive pains which 
magistrates take to give a culprit every opportunity of escape, or of a 
light sentence. Had Baron Martin used the words imputed to him he 
would have done perfectly right, while those who say that he ought now 
to indicate the person he meant, forget that his doing so would deprive 
that person of a fair trial. The judge having pronounced the prisoner 
guilty, what juryman could approach the hearing in a fit state of mind, 
No, let us see whether the law, having a hint from the judge, can scent 
out the guilty person, after her ewn ancient manner. 

The mantle of Sibthorp seems to have fallen upon Bright, who has 
been again amusing tuch part of the world as has not leisure to be indig- 
nant, with an harangue in honour of “cheap” newspapers, Ruasia, and 
the Americans. This kind of thing may be carried on too long for the 
exhibitor’s comfort or credit; and Mr. Bright may take it from us, that, 
but for a dull time of the year, when the one or two grand topics which 
interest nations present few new features, and there happens to be a 
dearth of smaller subjects of any moment, he would find his freaks in 
imminent danger of being unnoticed—the worst thing that can happen to 
acharlatan. He said nothing that was worth reply, and his advocacy of 
the piratical “ cheap ” press, which lives by stealing the property of the 
respectable journals it abuses, is simply “ of a piece” (Manchester will 
understand the phrase) with his exceedingly loose scheme of political 
morals. Rem, quocunque modo, rem. 

The melancholy death of a young actress, Mdlle. Julie, whose drapery 
caught fire during her performance, and whose nervous system could not 
recover the shock, has revived the painful recollections associated with 
the name of poor Clara Webster. Benevolence, as usual, has been mani- 
fested,and during her sufferings Mdlle Julie experienced the kindnesg 
which has, since her death, been transferred to her family. The brutal 
conduct of the landlord of the house in which she lay, a fellow named 
Morris, who, according to the local report, sought to detain the poor girl’s 
body, in the hope of thereby eecuring the paym ent of a demand said to be 
extortionate, has excited much loathing, and all readers must have been 
gratified with the severe lesson administered to the callous fellow by the 
authorities, who instantly disabused him of the idea that his disgusting 
method of obtaining his claim was a legal one. Various suggestions have 
been offered for the prevention of such accidents, and the theatrical 
profession has been apprised that by soaking light dresses in a chemical 
preparation, they will be rendered safe. But there is little probability of 
the preventive being generally used—the poor girls who are chiefly 
exposed to such danger—the corps de ballet, having very small meana, and 
moreover, no great amount of knowledge as to scientific devices. They 
poor things, will go on dancing as heretofore, and only helping one another 
at time of accident or distress, with a kindness which it would be well if 
more fortunate people always imitated. But why a manager should not 
direct that an ample coarse cloak, large enough to envelop the whole 
person of an actress, should not hang near the prompter, to be ready in 
case a dress caught fire, we know not; and as the Christmas spectacles, 
with their troops of fairies, cladin acres of inflammable stuff, will speedily 
be irradiated by all the fires of the theatre, we commend the suggestion to 
the well-known humanity of the various directors. Such a resource would 
have saved both Clara Webster and Mademoiselle Julie, 


Dec. 22, 1855.) 


SHHemorabtlta, 


LITERARY, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
ARTISTIC, 


“ A little chink may let in much light."—OLD PROVERB. 


RARE OR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


AN INEDITED LETTER OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

The following letter, which I send as a contribution to “ Memorabilia,” is 
addressed to Lord Glenbervie (when Sylvester Douglas), and heralded a pre- 
sentation copy, beautifully bound in red morocco, of the ‘ Mysterious 
Mother,” both of which passed into my hands from a private source, and 
are in my possession. Every scrap of so celebrated an author, and go re- 
markable a man, is worthy of preservation; but a scrap like the present one, 
treating of a composition which has provoked so much contradictouy. criticism, 
is particnlarly to be valued. Horace Walpole has the merit of being the inventor 
of that species of English romance which is founded on supernatural agency, 
and he has the atill rarer merit of having rendered not only endurable, but in- 
teresting, @ revolting and improbable plot by his consummate art and graceful 


GEORGE DANIEL. 

“ Berkeley-square, Feb. 15, 1792. 
“*Sr,—I hope my having been out of town for three or four days, will ex- 
cuse my not obeying your commands sooner—& now when I do acknowledge 
the receipt of them, I am at a loss to express the confusion I feel at yr much 
too obliging compliments, which I am very happy to receive as marks of 
your kindness and partiality, but have no right to accept as due to me. A 
performance, in which I am conscious of so many faults, & the Subject of 
which is so disgusting, it is very indulgent in any reader to excuse; nor can 
the favour of such able Judges as you Sr, and the Duc de Nivernois, reconcile 
me to my own Imprudence in letting it go out of my own hands—but having 
fallen into that slip of Vanity, It is too late now to plead modesty, & there is 
no less [more ?] affectation, I hope, in obeying you Both, than in troubling you 
with more words about a Trifle. Ihave therefore the honour, Sr, of offering 
you a correct copy, which I had printed some years ago to prevent a spurious 
Edition, & as I succeeded, I did not publish mine. ‘The Edition printed in 
Ireland lately, is less exact; & I stopped it for sometime, it was to no pur- 
pose. Lord Cholmondeley is returning to Paris in a few days, & will carry 
a copy to the Duc de Nivernois. Ihave the honour to be with great respect, 

Sr, Yr most obedient humble Sert, ORFORD. 


DR. JOHNSON TO MRS, GARRICK. 

The accompanying, found among Mrs. Garrick’s papers, are now printed for 
the first time :— 

Madam,—I did not wonder that your heart failed you, when the journey to 
Lichfield came nearer, and, indeed, I love you the more for your tenderness 
and susceptibility. I am now at Lichfield a second time, and am returned 
to it with some improvement of my heealth,in the two next months, for 
which I staid away, and have the delight to find both Mr. Aston and Mrs. 
Porter much mended in the same time. Mr. Garrick* was with me lately. 
Mr. Seward is very lame, and his daughter flourishes in perfect reputation. 
What Lichfield affords more than this I hope to tell when I wait on you in 
London. Please to make my compliments to dear Miss More. I am, Madam, 
your most humble servant, 

Lichfield, Oct. 2, 1781. 

* The nephew of David Garrick. 


PULTENEY EARL OF BATH TO MRS. GARRICK. 

Madam,—Dr. Monsey tells me that you would be glad of haying the secret 
to make my sort of small beer. I will first send you a little vessel of it, and 
then the secret. I hope, Madam, you will not be offended at the liberty I take, 
and I dare say Mr. Garrick will not be alarmed at the discovery ofa new lover, 
who has no other way of demonstrating the strength of his passion but by 
the poor offering of a kilderkin of very weak small beer. I am, however, 
dear Madam, your very great admirer, Batu, 


QUERIES. 


Crry Poxrs.—I am desirous of knowing when the office of “ City 
Laureate” was first established, and to obtain a list of the most eminent men 
who have filled it. Can you or any of your readers assist me ?!—Crvis, Great 
Broad-street. 

In the reigns following the Protectorate of Cromwell there 
existed in the British Army, or in that portion of it stationed in Ireland, the 
office of “‘ Muster-Master-Genera! of the Forces.” Can any of your readers in- 
form me what were the duties attached to this post, and what the rank of the 
individual who filled it; and whether there is any office analogous to it at the 
present day ?—M. 

Can any one inform me as to the sort of roads that were in 
England in Cromwell’s time?—D. DuckworTH. 

In the song of ‘The Man in the Moon drinks Claret” is the 
following :—‘ We scorn a mustard token.” Will any one oblige me with a 
definition of it !—W. CoLLIEson, 

Lanprp Gentry or Somerset.—Can the Editor or any of his 


numerous readers inform me if any, and what, record remains of the landed 
gentry of Somerset in the seventeenth century ?—F, R., Totnes. 


poetry. 
Canonbury, 


SAM. JOHNSON. 


NOTES. 


TayLor, THE WATER Poxzr, in his “Three Weeks, Three Days, 
and Three Hours’ Observations from London to Hamburg, in Germanie,” tells 
us, among other curious matters, that the thieves in Hamburg not hanged 
for theft “are chained two or three together, and they must in that sort sixe 
or seven yeares draw a dung-cart, and clense the streets of the towne, and 
every one of those thieves, for as many yeares as hee is condemned to that 
slavery, so many bels he hath hanged at an iron above one of his shoulders, 
and every yeare a bel is taken off, till all are gone, and then he is a Freeman 
againe.” Furthermore, he says:—‘ Dinner being done we went over a bridge 
in the midst whereof is a Jynn (gin, or cage), made in the likenesse of a great 
Lanthorne, it is hanged on a turning Gybbet like a Crane: So that it may bee 
turned on the bridge and over the River, as they shall please that have occa- 
sion to use it. It is big enough to hold two men, and it is for this purpose, 
if any one or more do rob Gardens or Orchards, or Corne fields (if they be 
taken), he or they are put into this same whirligig, or Kickumbob, and, the 
gybbet being turned, the offender hangs in this Cage from the River some 12 or 
14 foot from the water, then there is a small Jine made fast to the party some 
5 or 6 fadome, and, with a tricke which they have, the bottome of the Cage 
drops out and the theife falls sodenly into the water.” 


Appison AND Gay.—One of the charges which rests on the 
memory of Addison is having abstracted some favour intended for Gay. “A 
fortnight before Addison’s death Lord Warwick came to Gay, and pressed him 
in a very particular manner to go and see Mr. Addison, which he had not done 
for a great while. Gay went, and found Addison in a very weak way. He 
received him in the kindest manner, and told him that he had desired this 
visit to beg his pardon: that he had injured him greatly ; but that, if he lived, 
he should find that he would make it up to him, Gay, on his going to Hanover, 
had great reason to hope for some good preferment ; but all his views came 
to nothing. It is not impossible but that Mr. Addison might prevent them, 
from his thinking Gay too well with some of the great men of the former 
Ministry. He did not at all explain himself in what he had injured him, and 
Gay could not guess at anything else in which he could have injured him so 
considerably.” (“ Spence’s Anecdotes,” Pope loquitur). This anecdote is highly 
probable, nor is it discreditable to Addison, for Gay was a political opponent, 
and had dedicated his ‘‘ Shepherd’s Week” to Bolingbroke. Party spirit ran 
high, and in the midst of it the Queen died, the Tories were dismissed, and the 
Whigs were triumphant. Addison did only what every party politician has 
done ; yet one would be glad if this story of his treatment of Gay could 
be disproved. It rests solely on the authority of Pope, whose character 
for veracity has been sorely shattered. There is one test which may 
be applied to it, and which we recommend to the museum- 
haunting readers of ‘‘ Memorabilia.” Addison died on the 17th of June, 
1719. The interview with Gay is said to have taken place a fortnight before 
this time. Was Gay in England at the beginning of June, 1719? It appears 
from the “ Suffolk Letters,” published by Mr. Croker, that Gay was at Dijon on 
the 8th September, that he had been confined at Spa fora month, in consequence 
of a fever, and that he was travelling very leisurely, “rambling from place to 
place.” There may be some incidental notice in the newspapers or corres- 
pondence of that period which would settle the point as to the time of 
Gay’s departure on his continental tour, and most readers would rejoice 
to find Pope's anecdote, like his published letters to Addison, merely a fabri- 
cation. 

Lorp Byroy.—In 1814 Byron revisited Cambridge, on his way 
north, and entered the Senate House in company with Dr. E. D. Clarke. 
He had only proceeded a few paces when he was recognised, and a chorus of 
voices repeated aloud,— 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ? 
“TI know not what possessed us,” said my informant, who was then a student 
of Trinity, “ but it was 9 sort of freemasoury feeling—we could not restrain 
ourselyes. The ‘Bride of Abydos’ was then in every one’s hand.” The anec- 
ote is worthy of being added to the Byroniana of Moore.—L. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 


Toaps In THER Tomps.—With reference to your request for 
information respecting any well-authenticated case of a toad having been 
foundin “ wood or stone,” I beg to send you an account of one found about 
twelve weeks ago in the neighbourhood of Broseley, not exactly in solid wood 
or stone, but under circumstances precluding the possibility of the accession of 
air or food. The toad was found at about five feet from the surface, imbedded 
in clay ; the upper surface of the earth over the spot consists of ordinary 


mould, then comes a stratum of gravel, next one of blue clay, fourthly one of 


smuts (the commencement of coal), and, lastly, the clay in which the toad 
was found. The proprietor of the pottery-works on whose premises the dis- 
covery was made, and who was himself present at the time, says, that the 
cracks in the ground occasioned by dry weather have never, to his certain 
knowledge, penetrated through the blue clay, and of course, therefore, not into 
the smnts, through both which strata air must have passed before reaching the 
toad. Hismouth was quite closed, and since his discovery he has necessarily 
taken no food, but appears notwithstanding in excellent health, and is very 
fat.—C. B. 


In the last “Memorabilia” is an inquiry for evidence respecting live toads 
found in ancient beds. We have one here which was found alive in the 
new red sandstone. Dr. Russell of this town has all the evidence on the 
matter.—C. M. InGLEBy, Birmingham. 


Testor or Teston.—The coin of silver termed a “teston” 
originated in Italy, afterwards was introduced in England temp. Henry VII. 
in his nineteenth year, A.D. 1504, and thence into France temp. Louis XII., 
A.D, 1513—so named from having the King’s head, teste or téte, impressed 
thereon. Scotland also had a coin of the same denomination, temp. Mary, 1553 
to 1560. In England, temp. Henry VII., the value of the teston was about 
one twenty-sixth of the Tower mark fine, and that of Louis XII. about one 
twenty-sixth of that of Paris; but temp. Henry VIII. it became so reduced as 
to be worth (1545) not more than one-fourth of its original value of 12d. 
The teston had great cause to blush, in England, in 1551, from the excessive 
debasement it underwent; and, again, temp. Elizabeth, 1560. Hence, perhaps, 
the origin of “of read testons” mentioned in Heywood’s “ Epigrams,” from 
the redness of their complexion, being composed the greater part of copper.— 
WEBSTER. 


The tester is the original name of our shilling. Until the reign of Henry 


VII. there was no coin called a shilling. That term signified the twentieth of 


a pound weight of coined silver, no matter of what coins composed. Henry 
VII, issued a silver coin of higher value than any that previously existed—viz., 
equal to twelve silver pennies. 
twelve-pence. It subsequently was called the tester or teston, and finally the 
shilling. The name tester or teston was never the legal name of a coin, but 
was merely a term of popular use. Its derivation is very obvious. Its source 
is the French téte, anciently written teste, Tester or testoon means merely 
the coin with a head on it.—J.C. W. 


CHESS. 
*, Our notices to Chess Correspondents are again unavoidably postponed. 
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White to play, and mate in four moves, 


PROSPECTUS OF A NEW SERIES OF THE FRENCH CHESS MAGAZINE “LA 
REGENCE.” PARIS. 

In reviving the publication of a review especially intended to propagate the 

game of chess, we respond, we believe, to a wish frequently felt, but of which 

circumstances have hitherto prevented the realisation. 

The Café de la Regence, the ancient sanctuary of the Place du Palais Royal, 
has been pulled down; a dispersion of the players has followed, and the chess 
club primitively installed above the café has found refuge in the interior of the 
Palais, whilst the old frequenters of the café, faithful to their Penates, have 
occupied the magnificent salons engaged by M. Vielle for two years in the 
hotel of the Duc de Richelieu. The loss of a renowned professor, M. Kiese- 
ritzky, took from this band their leader ; the Ecole Francaise, though still warm 
from the struggle between Messrs. Staunton and St. Amant, began to pale its 
ineffectual fire, and the worship of chess was disappearing in France, the coun- 
try of Philidor, Legalle, Deschapellés, and Labourdonnais! 

This M. Vielle would not permit. He has reconstructed the Temple. The 
Café de la Régence, admirably situated in the front of the Thédtre Francais, 
now opens its doors to a crowd of aspirants. But while itis to him we are 
indebted for a permanent establishment, better placed, more spacious, and in 
every respect better adapted for the purposes to which it is destined, we must 
not be unmindful of our obligations to M. Gillet, his successor. M. Gillet, 
understanding how necessary it is to preserve in an establishment distinguished 
at all times by Jon ton and the quality of its guests, its unrivalled fame, 
has made the most praiseworthy sacrifices for the due embellishment of the 
eafé. ‘The decorations are borrowed from the game ot Chess. The names of 
our great players shinein the centre of splendid escutcheons, and in one of the 
salles is to be found the table on which Napoleon the First Consul played. Already 
the new Café de la Régence finds all themembers of the Club returning. Strong 
foreign players have frequented it during the course of the Exposition, the 
taste for the game has again declared itself, and it is a spectacle truly con- 
solatory to all who have deplored the vicissitudes of this incomparable game 
to see that it has resumed its place of honour. The moment then hasarrived 
opportunely for the resuscitation of our Chess journal. 

The editors of La Itégence will endeavour to continue the work of their pre- 
decessors worthily. They are promised, too, the assistance of the first 
analysts, the most ingenious composers of problems, and distinguished. men of 
letters. Every game published will be the subject of conscientious notes ; 
from whatever quarter communications may come they will receive the most 
careful attention. The editors, indeed, would earnestly beg of amateurs to 
lay aside all false delicacy, and not to think that before they can suggest a 
theory or correct an error they must stand in the category of very strong 

layers. 

Tt is hoped that this review may interest not alone the masters of Chess, 
but that it may serve for the elementary instruction of the young players 
also. 

. Instead of having to follow an interminable round of games and problems, 
the subscribers will occasionally accompany the editors in excursions beyond 
the fields of Chess. Their amusements will be diversified by anecdotes, stories, 
and sometimes by pleasing engravings. The journal will, in fact, be a 
chronicle of all that relates to Sports, Beaux-Arts, aud the Theatre. Other 
games of combination—such as Whist, and Draughts, and Backgammon—will 
be called upon to escort the King of Games. 

M. Alliey has promised bibliographical dissertations ; a learned Englishman, 
Dr. Forbes, has recently published some ‘Observations on the Origin of 
Chess.” These will be translated. Herr Liwenthal will serve as a corres- 
pondent in England, and engages to supply ® monthly bulletin of club meetings 
and matches beyond the Channel. Herr Falkbeer will correspond from Germany. 
M. Delannoy will point his elegant pen; and, lastly, Messrs. Staunton, Heyde- 
brand der Baza, Anderssen, and Jaenisch will enrich this second series of 
La Régence, which is placed, with respect, under their patronage. 

Subscriptions received by M. C. Lender, 41, Rue de la Fontaine Molitre; at 
the Café de la Régence; and at all the principal libraries of France, Price 
twenty francs per annum: 

The First Number of Za Régence will appear on the 15th of January, 1858. 


It was first called a groat (or great coin) of 
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MISTLETOE MORNING, 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE, B.A. 


’*Twas mistletoe morning, 
And chanticleer’s warning 
Had summoned fine folks from their beds and their blankets: 
When I saw in a vision 
Of Dreamland elysian, 
A bevy of Cupids swarm forth for their prankets, 
There was fun in their faces, 
As all took their places, 
And link’d themselves laughingly—mad little frolickers; 
And never such laughter 
Shook roof, beam, and rafter, 
As shook the fat sides of these roystering rolickers, 


With unfettered actions 
They formed in two factions, 

And, nude as old statues, selected their places; 
Little rosy carousers, 
Without any trousers, 

And quite independent of straps and of braces, 
Such tints were their limbs on, 
Such hues of rich crimson, 

Such roses, and lilies, wax apples, and cherries, 
That they gleamed hot and sunny, 
As, with frolickings funny, 

They snowballed each other with mistletoe berries! 


THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 


WE perform our promise of last week by giving four portraits of Prize 
Cattle. We have selected representatives of the breeds which principally 
supply our meat market. The Devon and the Scotch, which have quality 
without great size, command the greatest prizes; and the Short-horn and 
the Hereford, which supply meat for the million. 

Our Devon illustration is an ox over three years old, bred on the 
Somerset hills, and fed near Arundel by Lady Elizabeth Reynell, an aunt 
of the Marquis of Waterford—a lady who at seventy-three years of age 
still appears to interest herself in the foundation of British agriculture, 
good stock. The animal was a superior beast, larger than Norfolk-bred 
ones. 

Beside the Devon—whose skin bears witness to the effects of a mild ) 
moist climate, and whose coat does credit to careful grooming—stands in 
our picture a once wild, yellow, rough-haired, Angus Highlander, reared 
on wild hills, amid storms, on moor-grass and heather; but fattened into ; 
tameness on the succulent swedes and comfortable cake of Mr. Grove's : 
foldyard in Wiltshire. Not less than 600 Scotch beasts were sent from 
Aberdeen to last Monday’s Islington market. But wefind them plentifully 
in the boxes and yards of all our northern English counties. 

We have put the heads of Mr. Ambler’s Short-horn Cow and Mr. Nib- | 
lett’s Hereford Ox together, as representatives of the only two breeds 
that can be considered rivals. There is no cow that equals the short-horn : 
cow for weight; but it is very difficult to beat a Hereford ox. The late ‘ 
Earl Spencer hesitated some time which breed he would take up, and to } 
the last on his out-farms he kept a good number of Herefords fattening. | 
But they are less numerous than the short-horn, because less useful as a 
cross for the dairy. 

It is worth noting,that although the Smithfield Club Show was under 
average in numbers, the Islington Christmas market was far above the 
average, both in number and quality: the cattle being over 6700, and the 
sheep over 22,000— the cattle being first-rate. | 

As with respect to the live-stock show there is so little to be use- 
fully said in the way of criticism, it may be more useful and amus- } 
ing to look back to the past, and, by comparison, trace the way which 
brought us to our present position. We have not been able to 


find any records previous to 1806, when Mr. Farey  suc- 
ceeded Mr. Arihur Young as secretary to the Club. There is no men- { 
tion of it in the first six volumes of Young’s “ Annals of Agriculture.” Be 


Perhaps the best farmer and most able and useful of our English agri- 
cultural writers was too much oceupied with his many and useful labours 
to keep up close minutes of the early meeting of the Little Cattle Club, 
supported by enthusiasts in agricultural and stock improvement—Francis id 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Somerville, the Duke of Manchester, Thomas Rd. 
Astley, Robert Byng, Elman of Glynde, Paul Giblett, butcher, and other : 
names classical to stock owners, but exciting little interest in the general t 
public. But from the year 1806 the records of the Club have been beau- 
tifully and exactly kept. In that year the total receipts were £64. A 
first prize was given to John Westcar, for the mottled tallestox! The 
Club has long since given up prizes for tall oxen ; but the record shows how i 
much there was to be learned fifty years ago as to the true points of an ox. | 
In that same year the judges were three graziers and two butchers. The 
butchers have now lost the honour. In 1807 we finda Hereford carrying r I 
off the first prize for the best beast in the yard—no entry in class 2 for | } 
Jonghorned, and none in class3 for shorthorns. And the following year, 
in the same class, there was only one entry, and that disqualitied, for 
shorthorns. Now the shorthorns are far the most numerous, while _ | 
longhorns are ecarcely to be found, except at the Birmingham shows. | ' 
In 1801 the prize for mixed breed was carried by a cross between a French \ 
cow—it does not say what breed—and a Devon bull. It is in the tame 
year we meet with the once celebrated Sir Joseph Banks, the | 
companion of Captain Cook, not as a naturalist, but as — 
a Lincolnshire landlord and grazier, “ moving a memorial for the en- | i 
largement of Smithfield Market.” The club must have been aristocratic in { 
those days, for the followivg year presents minutes of “ an Acjourned 
Meeting held at Woburn Abbey.” } 
In 1811 thereisa letter from Francis Duke of Bedford, the great originator | 
of the Knglish system of Landlord aud Tenant—we mean the system of 
selecting tenants for their intelligence and sufficient capital at moderate | 
rents uader a secure tenure, in preference to the old Irish system of 
rack-rented paupers, or the old English system of tenants at will at low. 
rents from year to year. The Duke, who was also the active patron of 
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the firat English improved implements, and the friend and adviser of the 
great Coke, who also gave his country a new kingdom, writes :— 
Dec, 11, 1811. 

IT have sent up a pair of Devon oxen and a small Scot (all grass fed), but, as 
it is not my intention hereafter to be a competitor for the premiums given by 
the Ciub, I request that the judges may be informed of this, in order that they 
may (if they should think any of my stock worthy the notice of the public) 
give their opiniou of my beasts without reference to the premiums. 


How pleased this wise friend and patron of Arthur Young would have 
been if he could have foreseen that within the space of ‘another genera- 
tion the dependence of the farmer on the uncertain grass and hay crop 
would almost cease, by the general diffusion of drill husbandry applied to 
roots. When Mr. Blaikie (who is still living, and at eighty-five years 
old, in the fall enjoyment of his facalties) joined the late Lord Leicester in 
1816, and commenced his improvements on the Holkham estates, there 
was not an acre of drilled turnips in all Norfolk. In 1850 he wrote to 
Mr. Hudson, of Castle Acre :— 


In April, the following year, I took with me a bag of Swedish turnip-seed, 
and in the autumn, at Mr. Coke's sheepshearing gathering, I well remember 


the astonishment of the company assembled at seeing ninety acres of turnips 
drilled—the Swedes upon the ridge, the other varieties on the flat. 

The system carried from Scotland to Norfolk by Blaikie spread over 
all our high lands in Beds, Lincoln, and York. But two aids were want- 
ing—a root that would fill up the time between when the turnip failed 
and grass came in—that was found in mangold-wurtzel. Then, again, 
the root erop of England was often entirely devoured by the fly. The 
discovery of the value of phosphate of lime, chiefly made from bones or 
fossils, dissolved hy sulphuric acid, suggested by Liebig in 1840, and cor- 
ried out commercially by Lawes and others, revolutionised root cultivation 
and the system of stock-feeding, quadrupling at least the quantity of 
stock an arable farm could maintain. 

The result is that we hear little of grasa fed beasts, and are no longer 
compelled to keep large tracts in grass for the winter-keep of the foldyard 
So universal is this change (without which meat must have been 2s. 6d. 
a pound) that, at the before-mentioned meeting of the Central Farmers’ 
Club, Mr. Owen Wallis, an eminent Northamptonshire grazier, read 
answers to a circular from graziers and farmers in every winter-feeding 
county in England, in which, although some used food cooked, others un- 
cooked, some cake, some linseed plain boiled, some barley and pea meal, 
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some fed in yards, some in stalls or boxes, or bath united, all used roots 
as the mainetay, and all agreed that hay could be advantageously and 
economically dispensed witn in favour of straw-chaff mixed with the 
before-mentioned food. Now, this general and systematic change may be 
distinctly traced to the example set on the root-growing estates of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who founded and supported the comparison and 
competition of the Smithfield Fat Cattle Club, 

Unless meat is to rise toa shilling a pound, thesame improvement must 
be introduced into the breeding of foreign cattle, for our farmers cannot 
get enough lean stock. We regret to hear that the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, no longer the practical, earnest, improving body 
that it was when the late Earl Spencer founded it, has rejected the pro- 
position introduced and supported by Mr. Jonas Webb for an (nternational 
Agrisultural Exhibition by a large majority. How moved to this 
illiberal return for the splendid welcome they reeeived from the French 
nation we cannot understand, 

It is to be hoped the farmers will reverse the decision of these amateur 
routinists. The Council of the Royal Agricultural Soeiety, whieh bas 
done so much for British agriculture, wants a thorough reform—new 
leaven of more real farmers, and fewer amateurs. 


yay 
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WITH ELEVATORS AND BARLEY AVELLER. 


SIDE-VIEW OF TUXFORD AND SONS’ PRIZE PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINE. 


TUXFORD AND SONS’ PATENT COMBINED THRASHING, SHAKING, AND PRESSING MACHINE, 


THE SMITHFIELD CLUB.— 
TESTIMONIAL TO B. T. 
BRANDRETH GIBBS, ESQ. 


Tne annual dinner of the Smith- 
field Club took place on Wednesday, 
the 12th inst., at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern—his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, K.G., in the chair. 
Among the cempany present were— 
Mr. Miles, M.P., Lord Berners, Lord 
Walsingham, Mr. C.eBurnett, Mr. C. 
Turner, Mr. A. Hammond, Mr. H. 
Wilson, Mr. Raymond Barker, Mr. 
Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. F. Hobbs 
Mr. R. Wilward, Mr. R. Baker (of 
Collesner), Mr. John Hudson, Mr. 
Farmer, Mr. Beaseley, Mr. Reanney, 
Mr. Moore, Professor Simonds, Mr 
Giblett, Mr, Odams, Mr. S. Jonas, Mr 
H. Jonas, Mr. Wilson (agent fer 
Prince Albert), Mr. Hamilton Lynd- 
sey, with many other noblemen ano 
gentlemen interested in the advance. 
ment of agriculture. After the 
usual loyal and patriotic toasts had 
been dispoxed of, 

The Duke of Richmond rose for the 
purpose of presenting to Mr. Gibbs, 
the honorary secretary of the club, 2 
testimonial from the Smithfield Club. 
In performing this duty his Grace 
remarked :—‘‘ Perhaps I might have 
thought that it would have been 
better for some other individual than 
myself to have undertaken this task, 
because I have had the satisfaction 
and the gratification of witnessing 
the exertions of Mr. Gibbs as hono- 
rary secretary of the Smithfield 
Cattle Club for above fifteen years. 
Your attendance, gentlemen, on this 
occasion, I think, denotes your 
anxiety to pay honour where ho- 
nour is due (Cheers). You have 
congregated here this evening in 
numbers larger than I have had the 
pleasure of witne-sing on former oc- 
casions. I think that many of you 
have put yourselves to some inoon- 
venience to come here to-day for the 
purpose of proving to Mr. Gibbs 
that you are deeply grateful for 
the services which he has rendered 
(Cheers). A club may be established 
upon the best and soundest prin- 
ciples, but it is very much like our 
own homesteads—it must be looked 
after or it will be sure to fail. Ido 
not think that there is a man who 
gained a prize to-day in the show 
who does not well know that if, 
when he was absent, he could not 
depute to a trustworthy man to 
take charge of those animale, that 
he would have no chance of coming 


to the Smithfield Club to gain a prize. Mr. Gibbs has also devoted him- 
self very much to the finances of this society ; and I believe you will find, 
when the report is read and made public, that those finances are in a very 
good and sound position. He has been indefatigable in his exertions 
to induce gentlemen to belong to the club. He has done his utmost to 
take care that all should have fair play; and has always been open 
to every representation that has been made to him. In presenting 
this testimony to Mr. Gibbs, I do it as the representative of the 
Smithfield Cattle Club, as one not unknown to the great body of 
the farmers of this country, in your name, to a man who is worthy 
of the respect and honour of this club, as a straightforward, honest, 
English gentleman ” (Cheers). 

The testimonial consisted of a candelabrum for six lights, repre- 
senting an oak-tree with spreading branches and foliage, to carry either 
lights or glasges. In the centre is a trellis-work frame to support a 
crystal bowl. Around the foot of the tree are grouped a short horned 


a 


MR. BRANDRETH GIBBS, FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY MAYALL. 


ox,alJong and a short woolled sheep, a pig, and various roots, the whole 
carefully modelled from nature, und standing on a richly-chased tripod 
base with three panels. In the first compartment is a view of the Smith- 
field Club Cattle Show, surmounting a medallion of his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, K.G., the president of the club. In the second are 
introduced the full arms of Mr. B. T. Brandreth Gibbs, under which, 
| in the scroll-work of the base, are various agricultural implements. In 
| the third panel is engraved the inscription, beneath which is a medal- 
| lion of the late president, the Earl Spencer. The medallions are by 

| Wyon, R.A. 
A pair of richly-chased and classically-shaped wine-coolers, or flower- 


TUXFORD AND SONS’ NON-CONDENSING EXPANSIVE STEAM-ENGINE, FOR BRAINAGE AND 


IRRIGATION PURPOSES, MILLS, ETC 


TUXFORD AND SONS’ STEAM PILE-DRIVING ENGINE, WITH TWO DOUBLE-ACTING PURCHASES 
FOR LIFTING FOUR RAMS AT A TIME, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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vases, with demi-horses as handles, standing on square plinths, in the 
pancls of which are represented various prize animals, beautifully chased 
in bas-relief in dead silver, with the following inscription engraved on 
each :-—" Presented to B. T. BRANDRETH GrBBs, Esq., by the membersof, 
and others interested in, the Smithfield Club, in appreciation of the valu- 
able services rendered by him to that society as its Honorary Secretary, 
1855.” 

Mr. B. T, Brandreth Gibbs, in returning thanks for the honour done 
him by the noble chairman, and the noblemen and gentlemen present, and 
after adverting to the satisfactory position of the club in a financial 
point of view, congratulated the members that they were steadily 
progressing in their peculiar object—that of directing attention to the 
feeding of stock. They found a valuable co-operator in the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England; but their province was more peculiarly the 
improvement in the breeding of cattle. He thought that a system of 
prizes might be organised with advantage for the best essay to accompany 
each animal sent in for competition. By this means a valuable mass of 
information would be accumulated, which, by being published each year 
in the form of a pamphlet, would be available for every one who felt in- 
terested in the subject. He had always felt a pleasure in promoting the 
interests of the club, and should regard the testimonial as a valuable 
souvenir of his connection with the club (Cheers). 

The health of the noble Chairman having been proposed by Lord Ber- 
ners, and the healths of the Judges, Stewards, and other routine toasts 
having been disposed of, the company separated. 


MR. B, T. BRANDRETH GIBBS. 


Mr. B. T. BRANDRETH Gress (whose Portrait we have engraved upon the 
preoedis Rage) is the youngest son of the late Thomas Gibbs, Esq.. of 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire, and of Brompton-lodge, Old Brompton, Middle- 
sex, and has now been known for some years in the agricultural world as 
one of the most zealous promoters of this branch of national industry. 

Having studied under the Rey. H. 8. Pollard, M.A., and subsequently 
under the Rey. M. Marcus, M.A., he was about to enter St. John's 
College, Oxford (in which College the family had a claim to founder's 
kin fellowship) with the intention of eventually going to the Bar, but he 
was suddenly induced to turn his attention to agricultural pursuits in 
consequence ofa death in his family having opened a field of immediate 
action for his energies in that direction. Hence the origin of our finding 
him at an early period of his life actively engaged in carrying out 
the proceedings of the Smithfield Club, and of the annual shows of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, and more recently of the Agri- 
cultural and Im)lement department of the Great Exhibition of 1551, and 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855. 

As connected With agriculture he acted as one of the stewards of the 
yard (in lieu of a steward who was disqualified from being an exhibitor) 
at the first meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, held 
at Oxford, in 1839, and he continued to act with his brother in the 
management of the succeeding shows of that society up to 1844; and of 
theSmithfield Club up to 1843, at which periods he became the Honorary 
Director of the country shows of the former, and the Honorary Secretary 
of the latter, to which offices he was unanimously elected at the age of 
of the twenty-two, and which offices he still continues to hold. : 

The readers of this journal will be aware that the annual meetings 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England from 1844 to 1855 have 
been held m the cities and towns of Southampton, Shrewsbury, New- 
castle, Northampton, York, Norwich, Exeter, Windsor, Lewes, Glou- 
cester, Lincoln, and Carlisle—during which period the arrangements 
of the shows, both as regards live stock and the exhibition and trials 
of machinery having been conducted under his direction. — : 

When the preliminary preparations for the Great Exhibition in 1851 
were in progress the Royal Commissioners, through the late Mr. Pusey, 
one of their members, sought Mr. Brandreth Gibbs’ assistance in the 
agricultural machinery department, and he undertook the office of super- 
intendent of class 9, one of the most extensive divisions of the Exhibition, 
and was afterwards selected as a juror in the same class. 

During the preparations for the recent Paris Exhibition he was en- 
gaged for the Board of Trade in superintending the selection of British 
agricultural machinery intended to form part of that collection, and to 
which department no less than five of the much-coveted gold medals of 
honour were awarded. : S 

The manner in which Mr. Brandreth Gibbs has applied himself to the 
advancement of the agricultural interest, has been marked by his receiv- 
ing from the hands of the Duke of Richmond, the President of the 
Smithfield Club, the above testimonial to his valuable services, most 
gratifying to Mr. Gibbs and to the numerous friends he already claims in 
that institution and in the Royal Agricultural Society of England. In 
private life he is esteemed by a wide circle of acquaintance; and he is 
not only a good linguist, but accomplished also in music, and different 
branches of the fine arts. es : 

The Illustration on the preceding page represents the Testimonial which 
was presented to him last week by the members of the Smithtield Club, 
as the inscription pg siege it, “in appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by him to that Society as its Honorary Secretary.” Mr. Gibbs 
was enrolled on the list of that club as early as 1837, and was its first 
life-member. — 


~ 
IMPLEMENTS AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE- 
SHOW. 
Foremost among the Agricultural Machinery exhibited at the annual 
gathering of the Smithfield Club is the Portable Steam-Engine of Messrs. 
Tuxford and Sons, of the Boston and Skirbeck Ironworks, Lincolnshire. 

Many of our countrymen will not have forgotten the unusual excite- 
ment produced by the trials of engines at the last meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society at Carlisle, when the extraordinary performance and 
beauty of workmanship of the engine obtained for it the Society’s First 
Prize. This engine, our readers will remember, was Tuxford and Sons’, 
which, with fourteen pounds of coals to the horse-power, worked fully up 
to its duty for three hours and forty-seven minutes, being at the rate of 
lese than three pounds and three-quarters of coal per horse-power per 
hour. 

Messrs. Tuxford and Sons, who through their engine this year received 
the Society's first prize, have for some years past been a rising firm. 
This enterprising firm extensively manufactured the Farm-yard Portable 
Steam-engine long beforea large majority of manufacturers who now exhibit 
at the various Agricultural Societies shows, had directed their attention to 
this important branch of engineering skill. More than seventy years ago 
the late Mr. Weston Tuxford, father to the senior partner of the firm, 
constructed, through ideas gathered from Jethro Tull, a drill which he suc- 
cesstully worked, and which most probably was the first drill that operated 
on the fen and marsh land of the east of England. In 1850 we find the name 
of Mr, Weston Tuxford, one of the firm, attached to patents for improvements 
iv portable ateam-engincs, thrashing machinery, and clod-crushers; and 
again, in 1854, for other improvements in the “ combined thrashing machine.” 
the portable steam engine, and the portable combined thrashing machine, 
are essentially of Lincolnshire origin: for the former we are undoubtedly 
much indebted to the late Mr. Wingate, of Hareby House, near 
Spilsby, and Mr. Morton, the manager of Earl Ducie’s Whitfield ex- 
perimental farm; these gentlemen having, about 1839, called on the 
Messrs Tuxford, of Boston, and urged them to design and bring out 
a portable steam thrashing machine. Plans and working models were 
prepared, but the engine was left in abeyance until 1842, when it was 
ushered into existence. The cylinder of this early class of engines was on 
the horizontal construction; but this arrangement was abandoned for the 
vertical or upright cylinder, and with it the tubular boiler, which was 
superseded by an improved description of boiler, with flues and tubes 
combined. This improvement, in connection with the introduction of 
the engine into .an iron house, and some other mechanical com- 
binations, became the subject of a patent in the year 1850. 

Next year the Messrs. Tuxford were awarded at the Great Exposition 
a prize medal for their portable engine, when, also, the engineers of the 
French Government selected this engine for the Museum of Arts and 
Trades, in Paris, as did also those of the Prussian Government for the 
Royal Museum at Magdeburg. Since then, we are told by the patentees, 
it has been adopted in her Majesty’s and other dockyards, for a variety of 
purposes where steam power has been required. Recently a novel and 
powerful seam pile-driving engine, on traversIng wheels and tram-way, 
with motions for working four rams at a time, has been constructed (with 
this engine as the impelling power) for David Thornbury, the contractor, 
for constructing the Northumberland Docks, at North Shields, where a 
mile in length of piles, and eight thousand piles in number have to be 
driven for the formation of a sea-wall. At the recent trials of thrashing- 
machines at the Paris Universal Exhibition, M. Tresca, the French Go- 
vernment engineer, employed this engine as the motive power; and at the 
Carlisle meeting this year, the first prize was awarded to the Portable 
Steam-Engine of the Messrs. Tuxford, by the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. : 

Wertave Illustrated this first prize engine and other machinery ex- 
hibited at the recent Smithfield Show by Messrs. Tuxford, who must be 
considered to have taken the lead in this important branch of agricultural 
machinery by the result of the trials at the great meeting of the Royal 


Agricultural Society in 1855. 
Tux late Mr. Samuel Rogers 

Orphan Working School in 1792; 90 that, by one payment he continued on the 
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NATIONAL SPORTS, 


SPECULATION on the Derby was painfully arrested on Monday last, at 
‘Tattersall’s, by the sad news that Dr, Palmer, of Rugeley, had been com- 
mitted to Stafford gaol on the charge of poisoning his late betting con- 
federate, Mr. Cooke, of Lutterworth. Those who have been in the habit 
of attending races of late years cannot fail to call to mind the red-haired, 
square-built little man, who will in March next have to take his trial for 
a crime which has never yet sullied turfannals. Even Dan Dawson would 
have shrunk from it, though he had no mercy on Lord Foley’s horses. 
The doctor was the reputed owner of Goldfinder, who won the Chester 
Cup for him in 1853. The Chicken also belonged to him, and he paid, we 
believe, 2000 guineas for Nettle, who gave Marlow such a fearful full 
when she was running as first favourite in the Oaks this year. Mr. 
Cooke was only a man of. twenty-eight, and would seem, as far as 
the evidence on the inquest goes, to have been very much in the 
leading-strings of his confederate, who trained in the same stable. The 
deceased had been only a short time on the turf, but his recent luck with 
Polestar had been considerable. Many of his animals were of Mr. C. 
Breton’s breeding, and he had within the last few months purchased 
Honeydear and her foal, an own sister to Wild Hunstman, from that 
gentleman. This topic has been among turfites the all-absorbing one of 
the week, which has witnessed the strange spectacle of handicap races 
over the flat being run within a few days of Christmas-tide! Not reckon- 
ing this meeting, a laborious statist makes out that there were 151 meet- 
ings, occupying 295 days, in England and Scotland this season ; at which 
1463 stakes were contended for, and £201,041 paid to winners, exclusive of 
cups. Fordham has been the most lucky light-weight jockey, while Wells 
and Aldcroft rank next; and Bartholomew, thanks to John Scott, has even 
the advantage of six wins over Nat in the heavy-weights. On the foals’ list 
Sir Tatton Sykes is credited with 44, Mr. Stebbing with 26, the Rawcliffe 
Paddock Company with 38, Lord Exeter with 16, Mr. A. Johnstone with 
19, and Mr. Greville with 15. About thirty-seven out of the 215 Derby 
are already dead, or out of training, which is a very small proportion. 
Touchstone and his son Orlando are again the most lucky of the eighty 
blood sires, who have the honour of winning progeny this year; and 
while twenty-two of the stock of the old “ Eaton-Brown” have won 55 
races, and £20,162, twenty of the Orlandos ‘have won sixty-four races, or 
£15,836. It will be seen that Launcelot has found a 100 guinea pur- 
chaser in Mr. Andrew Johnstone, who owes so much of his breeding suc- 
cess to Touchstone. The foreigners must have been strangely careless to 
let such blood go begging a whole week at Tattersall’s. 

Steeplechasing has but one little three-event fixture at Westbury, on 
Thursday, but all general taste for the sport seems to have died away ; and 
we believe that, as its great supporter there, Mr. Johnson, is now dead, 
the Doncaster Spring Committee intend to have a Spring St. Leger, with 
£100 added, in lieu of their “‘ Grand National.” 

The sale at Quorn was a very stirring affair, and realised as nearly as 
possible 9100 guineas, although the hounds hardly sold as they might 
have done, if Mr. Richard Sutton’s train had not been late, which pre- 
vented him bidding for the lot which contained that splendid blue-pied 
specimen of the Yarborough kennel blood, Hercules, What a glorious 
dog he was, as he sat placidly on his haunches in the kennel with a knot 
of admiring huntsmen, headed by Tom Clarke, roundhim. We believe 
that it is quite settled that Mr. R. Sutton and Lord Forrester hunt two 
out of the three parcels into which the great Quorn country is now 
divided: but who takes the Donnington parcel seems a great matter of 
doubt. Lord Chesterfield has some stag-hounds, which he purchased from 
Captain Burrowes, and does not seem to desire it. We hardly think Mr. 
Lane Fox will leave the Bramham Hunt; while Mr. H. Greaves is well 
suited in the Essex Roothings, and cannot leave this season. Foxes are 
said to be plentiful in Leicestershire, and so lively that a farmer 
assured us, that as his men were at work lately about noon, 
one of the “red-rascals” came out and coursed a rabbit up and 
down a field, perfectly heedless of ull their view holloas, till it ran it 
down. Huntsmen and naturalists say that such a chase is unprecedented 
at that time of day. Mr. Richard Sutton bought six of the hunters at 
the sale for himself, and twenty couple of hounda, and it is to be hoped 
that he will be well supported by subscriptions, as the expense of keeping 
up covers in Leicestershire is enormous. The establishment will be at 
Skeflington, and thus Quorn will be left, for the present, to the rats 
and owls. Malakoff, the hunter, whom Prince Aloert purchased for 
310 guineas, was a beautiful animal, but on the whole 
we preferred Somerby and Freney,and the former ought never to have 
left Leicestershire. We heard, however, that Sir Richard liked few of 
them better than The Admiral. The average price for them all was 
181} guineas, but thirteen of them averaged 294 guineas; whereas the 
highest average we remember for seven this year at Tattersall’s was 
242 guineas. A dun shooting pony, who roamed in the paddock with 
old Whitenose, was very much admired, and fetched 70 guineas, 

Frost has made some considerable derangement in coursing fixtures. 
At present the Christmas week arrangements are as follows :—Bryn-pys, 
for Wednesday ; the Amicabie and Stagshaw (0O.), for Thursday ; Scorton, 
for Thursday and Friday; and Cound, for Friday. Lord Londesbro’ 
who seems to think with Sydney Smith, that “for ten pheasants which 
flutter in the wood, one peasant rots in gaol,” has made a public protest 
against game-laws, by sending £5 to pay the fine of a lad who had been 
convicted for taking one on the estate of Mr. Rice, M.P. We have little 
more to tell apropos of field-sports, except, perhaps, that a Mr, Smith haa 
been riding arun with the Old Berkshire, without his stirrups. The 
Bedlamites are still in great formin the coursing-field, and Riot, Gipsy 
Royal (brother and sister) and Gipsy Girl, beat everything at Stoneleigh- 
park, one of the very pleasantest coursing-meetings we know. 


Acr or Excomyunication At Costentz.—On Sunday we were 
witnesses of a ceremony which has not been performed for centuries, viz., an 
excommunication—the subject being M. Sonntag, a merchant at Cobientz, 
who was divorced from his first wite, and eight years ago was married by the 
civil authorities only to his present one, Last summer M. Sonntag was com- 
manded by the clergy to separate from his wife, and, not obeying, their decree, 
he was on Sunday excommunicated. Dean Kramentz, after preaching a 
sermon against the civil marriage, put on some other saverdotal garments, and, 
accompanied by two clergymen bearing wax tapers, read, standingin the middle 
of the church, the sentence of excommunication against M. Sonntag and his 
lady. He then extinguished the tapers, saying that the individuals named were 
not worthy to see the day of the Lord, and throwing the candlesticks to the 
ground, breaking them to pieces, exclaimed, ** Let the bells sound the funeral 
knell!” We immediately heard the sound of bells and the chants for the dead. 
The Dean, in conclusion, proclaimed that no one whosoever was to hold relations 
with the excommunicated, to salute them, &c. This prohibition has not had 
much effect, for their house has been filled ever since with visitors, and at night 
they have been serenaded.— Letter from Coblentz, Dec. 12. 


Avsrrtan Crepit Banx.—The Vienna papers, unaccustomed 
to report on extensive financial operations, are filled with admiration at the suc- 
cess of the new credit bank. The subscription for the shares of that institution 
opened on the 10th instant, aud weare told by the Vienna press that the num- 
ber of subscribeis was such that those who were wailing their turn outside 
formed a line three deep, and 500 feetin length. Such a crowd of subscribers 
had never been witnessed at Vienna before. A large number were dis- 
appointed, when an official appeared, announcing that not more thana thousand 
subscriptions could be received per day ; so that, after having been waiting for 
several hours in bitter cold weather, some thousands had to go home dissatisfied. 
It will be remembered that the capital of this new undertaking is only about a 
million and a half sterling. 3 


Avarming AccipENT TO THE Empress or AvstriA.—Her Ma- 
jesty the Empress of Austria met yesterday with a serious accident, which 
happily terminated wilhout any injury. About noon her Majesty, accompanied 
by a lady of the Court, proceeded ia her carriage from the Sue on the road 
towards the summer resideace of Schonbrunn, when suddenly the fore horses 
became restive, the intense cold having deprived the coachman of the power to 
check their career. The carriage was thrown against a barrier-stone in the 
Maria Hilf-street, and the coachman thrown off his seat. The horses, feeling no 
further restraint, continued at a fearful epeed, and the leaders became detached. 
At this moment a heavy waggon was coming in the direction to which the 
animals were hastening, and the driver hadgortunately the presence of mind to 
wheel his waggon across the road. By this means the unfettered horses were 
stopped. As soon as her Majesty had alighted from her carriage the coach of a 
private gentleman, that was just passing by, was placed at her disposal, and 
conveyed her back to the lmperial Palace. About half an hour afterwards the 
Emperor aud the Empress proceeded in another carmage on the sama road to 
Schonbrunn. This was probably done with a view to assure the public that her 
Majesty’s health had in nowise suffered by the unfortunate occurrence in ques- 
tion. . 


A Severe Wixter.—Winter has set in unusually early, and 
with great severity, in Russia and Central Europe. Accounts from the region of 
the Volga and Shakso state that those streams are frozen over; and chat great 
suffering is expected this winter amongst the poorer classes of inhsditants in 
that. portion of the empire. From Pesth, in Hungary, it is said that the 
Danube is there blocked up with ice. As many as seventy vessels, Isden with 

in, to be transported down to the Black Sea, have been detained, and are 

ikely to remain so for the season, while many vessels have received damage 
from the floating masses of ice. 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University has given notice 
that a Albert's gad — - the encouragement of English poetry will be 
given this year to such resident undergraduate us shall 
on “ Luther at the Diet of Worms.” . ti ae 

The Russian Generals convoked at St. Petersburg have already 
held several meetings at the Admiralty and the Ministry of War. At the end 
of this month they are to assemble as a permanent great council of war. 

The King of Prussia went on a visit to the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, at Neu-Strelitz, where preparations have been 
mae for a grand battue for wild boar, red deer and roe, in the grand ducal 

forests. 

The Chevalier Pappalardo, the Sardinian Consul at Portsmouth, 
and who was in attendance on the King during his visit, has been honoured 
with a costly present by his Majesty’s order, consisting of a set of elegant 
diamond studs, in commemoration of the occasion. 

On the 12th inst. Sir Hamilton Seymour was received in special 
andience by the Emperor of Austria, and afterwards had long interviews with 
Baron de Bourqueney and the Ottoman Ambassador. In the evening a nd 
banquet in honour of the new Ambassador was given by Prince Paul Ester y> 
Count Buol being amongst the guests. 

The Baron Lejeune, who has been charged to convey the deco- 
rations sent by the Emperor to the Shah of Persia and to the French embassy at 
Teheran, left Paris on the 14th instant with despatches from the Minister of 
Foreign Affuirs, 

The Tomb of Napoleon I., in the Hétel des Invalides, is to be 
only open two days in the week—on Mondays to the public, and on Thursdays 
to foreigners with passports, and on both days from twelve to three. 

_ By the death of M. de Rothschild, of Frankfort, it appears that 
ph anges od Recess teen of eapaen will receive £2,000,000, and 
re wi e other ne 
peed: west : phews and nieces of the residue of the 
_ Baron de Brunnow, Minister of Russia to the Germanic Diet, has 
hired for four years the residence of the late Baron Charles de Rothschild at 
Frankfort. 

The remarks made by the Times on the Concordat have not 

peer to the pees of the top os and the coffeehouse and hotel 
eepers are no longer permi be th i Ls! 
of tel aon ger p to lay the paper on their tables” for the use 

Dr. Edouard Vehse, the author of a work entitled “The Histo 
of the Petty German Courts,” has just been arrested at Berlin, aud the wor 
has been seized. 


Cardinal Wiseman contradicts the report of his appointment as 
Librarian of the Vatican. ie ad 

Madame Monnier, sister of Marshal Ney, and widow of the late 
Receiver-General of the Meurthe, expired at Nancy last week, at the age or 
eighty-four, 

The Queen has appointed Mr. May to the office of First Clerk 
Assistant of the House of Commons, vacant by the resignation of Mr. W. Ley. 

The conferences between Austria and the States of the German 
Customs’ Union with regard to a‘ Currency Convention,” which were broken off 
in February, will shortly be resumed. 


Report speaks of a return visit on the part of the Emperor of 
the French to Turin in the course of the spring. - 

General Kovalevski, the Russian Commander, has died at St. 
Petersburg from the effects of the wounds he received at the assault upon Kars. 

Baron de Bouiilé, formerly page to Louis XVI, and Knight of 
the Order of St. Louis, died near Rouen last week, at the age of eighty-nine. 

Mr. Scott, who was private secretary to Lord Clanricarde and 
Lord Canning, is continued in the same office by the Duke of Argyll. 

The Russian Government has levied a new tax on Poland, in the 
shape of a voluntary contribution for the benefit of the defenders of Sebastopol. 
Every peasant will pay a sum equivalent to twenty centimes. 

Prince Kinsky has bought the splendid estate Podiebrad, in 
Bohemia, at the price of nearly three millions of florins. 

The Hon. Mr. Byng has been appointed Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the South-Eastern Railway. \ 

Viscount Sandon, who has been appointed Private Secretary to 
Mr. Labouchere, will commence his duties at the Colonial-office on the ist of 
January next. 

General d’Armagnac died at Bordeaux the other day at the age 
of eighty-five. He took part in many of the great battles of the Empire. 

The Austrian army is to be armed with new Minié rifles of difs 
ferent sizes. The Chasseurs have already had them for some months: but at 
jeast four years must elapse before they can be distributed to the whole army. 

It is said that Lord Dundonald has at last obtained a settlement 
of his undeniable claims at the hands of the Mexican Government, and that he 
is to receive a sum of £30,000 down, and an annuity of £2000 a year. 

M. de Wachter, Minister of Wurtemburg at Paris, has been 
peo Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 

rance. 

The Count de Chambord and the Duchess de Berri were ex- 
pected at Venice on the 22nd, to pass the winter. 

The Spanish Government has refused the offer made to it by the 
Crédit Mobilier of Paris of 500,000,000 of reals at 6 per cent. 

A skating society, composed of young people of both sexes, 
belonging to the first families, has been formed at Madrid. 

The total amount of subscriptions to the shares of the Vienna 
Bank of Commerce and Industry on Saturday last was 6144 666,000 floring. 

The Deputy High Stewardship of the University of Cambridge, 
which has become vacant by the death of Mr. John Cowling, Barrister-at- 
Law, is likely to be conferred upon Mr. John George Shaw Lefevre, M.A., of 
‘Trinity College, Assistaat Clerk of the Parliaments. 

Not a single dead body was deposited at the Morgue in Paris 
pa fe, the ten days ending on Saturday last. This is a circumstance very un- 
uusual. 

One of the editors of a satirical journal, published at Seville, 
has been stabbed by the tenor of the chief theatre in the city. The murderer 
has been arrested. 

The soup kitchen at Macclesfield has been reopened for the 
winter. Mr. E. C. Egerton, M.P., has enclosed a cheque for £25 to the Mayor, 
for the use of the committee. 

A great many English travellers are spending the winter months 
in Upper Egypt, where the climate is very genial. Among others there are 
now on the Nile the Earl of Portarlington, Lord George Paulet, and Lord 
Abercromby. 

The Overland Mail brings the news of the death of Sir William 
William Jeffcott, Recorder of Penang, who had just received the appointment 
of Puisne Judge at Bombay. 

The Correctional Tribunal of St. Malo has condemned nine black- 
smiths to different periods of imprisonment, varying from five to thirty days, for 
being the exciters and ringleaders of a recent strike 

A smart shock of earthquake was felt at Barcelona at seven p.m. 
onthe 4th. The church bells rang by its violence, chairs and tables were 
moved, and in some cases overthrown, and great alarm was excited; but it 
does not appear that any serious damage took place. 

A letter from Gex (Ain) of the 11th inst., says snow is a foot 
and a half deep near the town, and it 13 eaid to be four or five feet deep in the 
mountains. 

The Council of the Horticultural Society have ordered all the 
valuable collection of dried plants for the Herbarium, formed by their travellers 
during the last forty years, to be sold by auction, in the course of January. 

At a general meeting of the Royal Academy, the following 
Academicians have been elected as President and Council for the ensuin, 
year:—President, Sir Cnarles Lock Eastlake. Council—E. M. Ward, 8S. 
Cousins, C. W. Cope, W. Dyce, P. MacDowell, F. R. Lee, J, R. Herbert, Esq., 
and Sir R. Westmacott. Auditors—Sir R, Westmacott, W. Mulready, Esq, 
and Sir C. Barry. 

The Carlist factions, lately so often annihilated, persist in 
porcrcen f the Spanish Government, and general levies to crush them are 
announced. 


Russia is said to have made large purchases of horses in 
Hanover and elsewhere, lately. Numerous strings of these animals, under the 
superintendence of a Russian inspector, bave passed the frontier. 

A company of French capitalists has offered to construct 1560 
miles of railway in Spain, taking national property as a guarantee. 

Count Valentine Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, paid visits on the 11th inst., to the members of the 
diplomatic corps at Vienna, to take leave, preparatory to bis departure for St. 
Petersburg. 

Da eal ued Hl yearly a a ore ns of ships were in Yare 
mout iy aude “bound, Peat portion of them were collier in Q 
Wouud ur auideviang, | | wry 
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MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 

A FALL of about one-half per cent has taken place in the 
value of Consols this week, owing to some extensive sales 
of stock having been effected. They have, we understand, 
been chiefly confined to ate aise Annuities, for the 
purpose of enabling the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pro- 
vide for the January dividends. The supply of money in 
the Discount Market has been smaller than for some time 
past, and the lowest rate for first-class sixty-days bills in 
Lombard-street is 5 per cent. The last payment of ten 
per cent on the English Loan of £16,000,000 was made on 
Tuesday, and it anxiety is shown by the commercial 
interest on the subject of future loans, Evidently the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will have great difficulty in 
getting rid of two or three million additional Exch quer 
Bills in the present state of the Market ; and itis concluded, 
therefore, that he will fund £5,000,000 of the Bills now 
out. Large quantities of paper have arrived from provincial 
bankers for discount, owing to the country issue of notes 
having reached its maximum according to the present 
Currenvy Act. 

On Monday all English Stocks were dull. The Reduced 
realised 88§ to 894; New Three per Cents, 89% i. 3 and 
Consols for Account, 88} to 89} ; India Bonds, 3s. dis.; Ex- 
chequer Bills, 3s. to 78. dis.; Ditto, Bonds, 98. The pur- 
chases on the following day were small; but the sales in- 
creased. Bank Stock was 209; the Three per Cents Re- 
duced marked 88} 89; the New Three per Cents, 89} to 
89% ; and Consols for Account, 89 to 884; Long Annuities, 
1859, 3}; Ditto, 1885. 16 5-16 3; India Bonds, 7s.; Ex- 
ehequer Bills, 83. to 7s. dis.; Ditto, Bonds, 97 3. The 
Market on Wednesday was dull and drooping. Consols 
opened at 83g, and subsequently fell to Soh i The New 
Three per Cents were 88} to 893; and the uced, 884 2. 
A fall of 3s. took place in Exchequer Bills, the quotations 
being 108 and 5s, discount. Exchequer Bonds were steady, 
at 97$ to 93, 

The imports of bullion have been under £200,000; and 
the packet from New York has brought no specie, owing 
to the adverse nature of the exchanges, caused by the im- 
mense pe oe of cotton, grain, and flour to this 
country. About £100,000 in gold has been withdrawn from 
the Bank of England for the Continent, and it is well 
understood that large additional amounts have yet to follow. 
The New Russian Loan is regarded with some uneasiness, 
as, no doubt, in the event of ite ne ns heavy 
sums in gold will be withdrawn from London to meet it. 
The loan in question is offered to the public at 86; but we 
learn that the contractor’s figure is only 82, by way of a 
margin of profit; at 82, the interest of 5 per cent. would be 
about £6 2s. per cent. 

The last returns of the assets and liabilities of the Bank 
of France, shows the following results, compared with 
the previous month :— 


Cain and Bullion.,  .. +» £8,756,000; increase £291,000 
Bills discounted «. - «+ 16,706.00; decrease 1,527 600 
Cireulation . o- ++ 23,714,200; decrease 855,500 
Treasury Deposits oe ee «3,896,000; increase 51,200 
Private Deposits .. oe oo 634,500; decrease 1,672,400 
Considering the large supplies of gold drawn from this 
eountry last month, these returns show a poor result. 


Most Foreign Bonds have been less active. In prices, 
however, no material eats has taken place. Brazilian 
Five per Cents have realised 994; Ditto, New, 98; Buenos 
Ayres Six per Cents, 57 ex div.; Mexican Three per Cents, 
20; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 75; Portuguese 
Four per Cents, 48; Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 
88; Sardinian Five per Cents, 834 ex div.; Spanish New 
Deferred, 214 ; Ditto, Passive, 74;° Turkish Six per Cents, 
84; Ditto, New Scrip, 34 dis.; Venezuela, One-and-a-Half 
per Cents, 11}; and Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 633. 

A full average business has been doing in Joint-stock 
Bank Shares, as follows:—Australasia, 92; London, 58 ; 
City, 66; Commercial of London, 303; London Chartered 
of Australia, 16; Ditto New, 2; London and Westminster, 
49; Oriental, 38}; Royal British, 50}; Union of Australia, 
744; Union of London, 30§. 

‘early all Miscellaneous Securities have been heavy. 
Australian Agricultural have marked 28}; Berlin Water- 
works, 7; Canada Company’s Bonds, 151 ; Ditto, Govern- 
ment Six per Cents, 110}; Crystal Palace, 2}; Ditto, Pre- 
ference, 43; General Steam Navigation, 27; General Screw 
Steam, 15}; Netherlands Land, 1#; Oriental Gas,1; Pen- 
insular and Oriental Steam, 64}; Ditto, New, 14; Royal 
Mail Steam, 77; South Australian Land, 37; St, Katharine 
Dock, 85; Van Diemen’s Land, 16; Victoria Dock, 19}. 

Most Railway Shares have been — to price ; but 
the transactions in them have been small. The following 
are the leading quotations during the week :— 

ORDINARY SHARES AND STOCKS.—Bristol and Exe- 
ter, 80; Caledonian, 55}; Eastern Counties, 8}: Great 
North of Scotland, 63; Great Northern, 88}; Ditto, A 
Stock, 75; Great Western, 53}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
174; London and Brighton, 95}; London and North- 

estern, 94%; London and South-Western, 86; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 23 ; Newport, Aberga- 
yenny, and Hereford, 9}; North British, Me 1 North-Eastern, 
Berwick, 68; Ditto, York, 45; North Staffordshire, 92; 
Scottish Central, 1014; Shropshire Union, 42}; South- 
Eastern, 5%}; Waterford and Limerick, 18. 

Link LEASED aT FIXED RENTALS. — Buckingham- 
thire, 92; East Lincolnshire, 132}; Midland and Bradford, 
90; Royston, Hitchin, and Shepreth, 1304. 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Great Northern Five per Cent, 
106; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 10 '4; Great North of 
Scotland, 9}; Great Western (Birmingham Stock), 674; 
South-Eastern, 23. 

Fore1en.—Dutch Rhenish, 103; East Indian Five per 
Cent, 214, ex New ; Ditto Extension, 15§, ex New; Great 
rege gg bed Great Western of Canada, 24}; Ditto, 
New, Uf ras, 183; Royal Swedish, 2}. 

In Mining Shares very little has been done. Copper 
Miners of England, 24}; United Mexican, 4§; Tin Croft, 43 


THE MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, December 17.—The snpply of wheat from Essex 
and Kent to this morning's market was very mdorate. A few picked 
samples were disposed of at about last weck’s pricos; but a!l other 
kinds were very dull, and Is. to 2s per quarter lower. In foreign 
wheat so little business was transacted that the quotations were 
almost nominal. Fine malting barley sold slowly, at late rates; but 
other kinds gave way 1a. per quarter. Malt moved off slowly, at the 
late decline. New oats were 6d. to Is. cheaper; but old qualities 
supported previous rates. Beans sold heavily, and prices gave way 
fully 28. per quarter. Grey poas were Is. lower. In the value of 

+ white peas and flour no change took place. 

Dec 19.—The supplies of most articles on sale, to-day, were but 
moderate. The general demand, however, ruled heavy, at Monday's 
currency. 

English: Wheat, Essex and Kont red, 60s. to 89s.; ditto white, 
6hs. to 948.; Norfolk and Suffolk red, 60s. to 888.; rye, 598. to 
S6s.: grinding barley, 36s, to 38s.; distilling ditto, 37%. to 40s.; 
malting ditto, 385. to 44s.; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 75s. to 80s.; 
brown ditto, 65s. to 70s.; Kingston and Ware, 7és. to 80s.; Chev: 
lier, 818 to 828.; Yorkshire and Lincolnshire feed oats, 27s. to 28) 
potato ditto, 284. to $5s.; Youghal and Cork, black, 23s. to 28: 
ditto, white, 25s. to 288.; tick beans, 40s. to 45s.; 
to 445.; may 2s. to 468.; white, 50s. to 52s.; boilers, 50s. 
54s, per quarter. Town-made flour, 73s. to 75s.; Suffolk, 57s. to 
581.; Stockton and Yorkshire, 58s. to 628. per 2801bs. Amorican 
flour, 43s, to 47s. per barrel. 

Seeds.—Our market is heavy, and, to effect large transactions, 
lower prices must be submitted to. 

Linseed, English crushing, 78s. to 85s.; Mediterranean, 78s. to 
830,; hempseed, 56s. to 58s. por quarter. Coriander, 268. to 30s. 
hpi bos Brown mustard-seod, 12s. to 20s; ditto, white, 8s. to 

is. tares, 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per bushel. English ra) |, 908. to 94s, 

. riage Linseed cakes, English, £14 Ss. to £15; ditto, foreign, 
£13 10s. to £14108. Rapecakes, £7 10s. to £8 per ton. Canary, 63s. 


. per quarter. 
oinperiad Weekly Averages.—Wheat, 79s. 11d.; barley, 41s; 3d.; 
F 10d.: rye, Sts. 4d.; beans, Sis. 8d.; poas, 495. ld. 
Abi Nate, Aeceres asa gerer te en 
. . Bd. 5 . Bd. a. 1d. 
Egiah Grain ‘Sold last Week.—Whent. 113,716: barley, 121,815; 
oa 3 rye, 507; beans, 5227; peas. 2037 quarters. 

Tea.—We have an improvement to notice in the demand for most 
at very fall prices. Common sound congou has realised 93d. 


Styar,.—Our market still continues exceedingly de} |, Although 
rule from I4s. to 16s. per ewt. beveath the highest point. 
rts and stocks are increasing, and the quantity of refined 


0ods in hand is extensive. The quotations aro nominal. 
Coffee.—Most kinds move off steadily, and the quotations are well 


ro ee anny, naline Ceylon Tian’ gold | at tomes aha:sto 


Rice.— Great inactivity prevails in the demand; but we have no 
actual fall to notice in prices. 

Provisions —The butter market is_ heavy, and, in some in- 
stances, the quotations are nominal Holders, however, refuse to 
accept lower prices. There is more doing in bacon, at fully late 
rates. Other provisions are a slow sale. 

Tallow.—Our market ix wy inactive, although the stock is 
small. ge ae a ea ie eres bepcs at He to 9 fie owt, 
Town tallow. 66s. net cash. Thas tallow is now casks, 
Pgatnat 92,907 dittoin 1851, ! 


Oils.—Linseed oil is dull, at 42s. per cwt. on the spot. In other 
oils only a limited business is doing. Turpentine moves off slowly, 
at from 35s. to 37s. per owt. 

Spirits.—The Government contract for 215,000 gallons of rum has 
been taken at from 2s. 114d. to 3s. 24d. proof. The market is firm, at 
full quotations. There is rather more doing in brandy, at late rates. 
Malt spirit, 11s. per gallon. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £4 5s. to £6 6s.; clover ditto, 
£4 lds. to £7; and straw, £1 49. to £1 10s. per load. 

Coals,—Chester Main, 188.; Holywell, 18s. 3d.; Acorn Close, 20s.; 
Eden, 20s. 6d.; Gosforth, 203.; Heaton, 20s.; Lambton, 228. 6d.; 
Cassop, 20s. 6d.; Hartlepool, 228. 3d.; Hough Hall, 20s. 6d.; Kelloe, 
21s. 6d. per ton. 

Hops.—Fine hops move off steadily, at our quotations; but all 
other kinds are a dull sale:—Mid and East Kent pockets, 65s. to 120s. ; 
Weald of Kents, 608. to 95s ; Sussex, 53s. to 90s. per cwt. 

Wool —English wool is in fair request, at very full prices; but all 
other kinds move off slowly, on former terms. 

Potatoes —The supplies are good, yet the trade is active, as fol- 
lows:—York Regents, 90s to 110s; Kent and Essex, 75s. to 95s.; 
Scotch, 55s. to 90s. per ton. 

Metropolitan Cattle Market.—The great Christmas market has 
been held this week. The show of both beasts and sheep was large, 
and of very fine quality. Generally speaking the trade was inactive, 
with very little change in price:— 

Beef, ‘ee 3s. 8d. to 5s, 2d.; mutton, 38. 4d. to fs. 4d.; veal, 
48. 10d. to 6s. Od.; pork, 3s. 10d. to 5s. per 8lbs., to sink the offals. 

Newgate and ‘Peadénhall.—The supplies have been very large. 
The demand is inactive, as follows:— 

Beef, from 3s. 4d. to 43. S8d.; mutton, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d.: veal, 
3s. 8d. to 5s. 4d.; pork, 3s, 10d. to 5s. 4d. per 8 Ihs. by the carcase. 

RoBeRT HERBERT. 
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Fripay, DECEMBER 14. 
WAR OFFICE, Dec. 14. 


Royal Morse Guards: Cornet J. W. Baillie to be Lieutenant. 

7th Light Dragoons: Cornet R. N. Pedder to be Cornet. 

9th Capt. A. M, Fawcett to be Captain. 

lSth: Lieut. J. B. Miller to be Captain; Cornet E. Walker to be 
Lieutenant. 

l6th: R. N. Pedder to be Cornet. 

8rd Foot: Ensigns F. Morley, L. E. Lewis, A. B. Letts to be Licu- 
tenants; A. Peachey to be Ensign. 

4th: Nash to be Lieutenant; R. Boyce to be Ensign. 

soist.-Surg, T. J.'Tucker to be Assistant-Surgeon. 

17th: Lieut. 8. H. Dyerto be Captain; Ensign G D. Webber to 
be Lieutenant; I. Colhoun to be Ensign. 

23rd: Acting Assist.-Surg. C. F. Morris to be Assistant-Surgeon. 
ie Stuff-surgeon of the Second Class J. K, Carr, M D., to be 

jurgeon 

28th: Quartermaster H. A. Berry to be Paymaster; Sergeant-Major 
T. Lumsden to be Quartermaster. 

29th: Ensign F. 8. Eckersall to be Lieutenant; Bnsign W. Winn 
to be Ensign. 

89th: Knsign J. Sharples to be Lieut snant. 

40th: Lieut. W. O'Hara to be Captain. 

42nd: Ensign W. 'T. Fraser to be Lieutenant. 


y to be Paymaster. 
jeut. C.D. C. Ellis © be Cap‘ain; Ensign P. 8. Brereton 
to be Ensign. 

62nd: Ensign A. G. Keen to be Lieutenant. 

64th: Ensign F, Du B. Lukis to be Lieutenant. 

7\st: Capt. W. Hope to be Major; Lieut. O. Wemyss to be Cap- 
tain; Ensign R. Lewis, F. H. A. Hamilton to be Lieutenants; Ensign 
F. Fawkes to be Ensign. 

Tand: M. J. Baillie to be Ensign. 

76th: F. Grant to be Ensign. 

Slst: Act.-Assist.-Surg. H. Bicknell to be Assistant-Surgeon 

63rd: Assist.-Surg. C F. Stephenson to be Surgeon. 

Sith: Ensign A. Gibaut to be Lieutenant. 

83th: Ensign R. Miller to be Lieutenant. 

Yist: Capt. W. T. L. Paterson t» be Major; Licut. T. T. Lane to be 
Captain; Ensign J. E. Burton to be Lieutenant. 

92nd: Ensign J. C. Hay to be Lieuienant. 

95th: Lieut. W. Braybrooke to be Captain; Ensigns H. G. Paske, 
J. Gabbett t» be Lieutenants. 

Rifle Brigade: Ensign T. R. Parr to be Ens‘gn. 

lat West India Regiment: A. Sullivan to be Easign. 

2nd: G. H. Macaulay and M. Lynch to be Ensigns. 
8rd: G. O'Connell to be Ensign. 

Cape Mounted Riflemea: Lieutenant R. L. Thursby to be Captain. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment: Capt. G. Seton to be Major; 
Lieut. A. P. Kerr to be Captain; Enisga W. F. Marson to be Lieu- 
tenant. 

BRITISH ITALIAN LEGION.—Staff: W. L. Grant to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel; T. Berrington to be Captain. Ist Regiment: Sir C. Lindsay, 
Bart., to be Major Commandant. 

PROVISIONAL DeErot BATTALION.—Paymaster 8. Lawson to be 
Paymaster; Quartermaster I’. Moore to be Assistant-Quartermaster. 

Usatracurp.—Brevet Major W. A. Armstrong to have his brevet 
Rank converted iato Substantive Kank. 

HOSPITAL STa¥F¥.—Sargeon J. M*Gregor to be Staff Surgeon of the 
First Class; Assist.-Surg. J A. Woolnyes to be Staif surgeon of 
the Second Class; Assist.-Surgeons M. C. Tonnere aod D. Woods 
to be Assistant-Surgeons. 

BrevkT.—Col. Sir J. G. Le Marchant to have the local rank of 


Major-General. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
R. P. STEPHENS, Liverpool, shipowner. 


BANKRUPTS. 
R. BLORE, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, picture-dealer, car- 
P. EKI odmanchester, Huntingdonshire, for- 


» SOda- ter menufacturer and tobacconist.— 
W. H. GODDARD, Birmingham, merchaats. 
Hereford, upholsterer.—W. INSULL, Dudley, Wor- 
cestershire, stationcr, bookreiler, and news-ageat.—J, WHITTAKER 
and J. ELLISON, Church, Lawcashire, tron-founders and mill- 
wrights. 


—W. WATHEN. 


TuEspAY, DECEMBER 18, 
WAR-OFFICE, Dzc. 18. 
BREVET.—Colonel J. Cox to be Major-General; Lieut.-Colovel F- 
P. Haines to be Colonel; Major W. Ciarke, tw be Lieutenant-Colonel; 
Capt. W. Radcliff to be Major. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
R. J. ENGLAND and T. A. GARRALD, Bristol, wholesale drug- 
ts. 


BANKRUPTS. 

8. BELCHER, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, hatter.—W,. COOPER, 
Nunhead, Peckham, builder.—J. C. WOOSTER, Long-lane, West 
Smithfield, fancy cabinet manufactur W. P. LILLICRAPP, 
Davivs-street, Berkeley-square, furrier. . K. THOMPSON, Win- 
chester-house, Old Broad-street, City, and of Southampton, wine- 
merchant.—R. G. WEBB, Stafford, draper.—J. J. PETYY, Bilston, 
Staffordshire, grocer.—T. H. TAYLOR, Birmingham, cabinetmaker. 
—N. acd T. ANDREWS, Gateshead, Vurham, iron nongers.— 
B. WEBSTER, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, blanket manufacwurer, 
B. HAINSWOKTH, Liverpool, common brewer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
J. NOTMAN and P. ROBERISON, Glasgow, merchants.—D. B. 
WATSON, Glasgow, coach proprictor. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 12th inst., at Castellamare, Torquay, the wife of Eyre M. 
Shaw, Eeq., of a son. 

On the 30th October, at Rawul Pindee, Punjaub, the wife of Major 
Robeitson, Royal Irish Fusiliers, of a soa. 

On the 2ith ult., at St. John, New Brunswick, the wife of E. W. F 
Acton, Esq., 76th Regiment, of «a daughter. 

On the 13th inst., at Kensington, Mrs. Henry H. Dixon, of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 12th inst., at Stokenham Church, by the Rev. Honry R. 
Fortescue, Rector of East Allington, assisted by the Ke homas 
‘Twysden, Rector of Charleton (uncles to the bride), Frederick Gomer- 
man Dalgety, Esq.,of 9, Hyde-park-terrace. London, to Blanche 
Elizabeth Trosse, only daugnter of John Allen, Esq., of Coieridge- 
house, near Kingsbridge, South Devon 

On Thursday, Dec. 13, at the parish church, Clapham, Surrey, by 
the Key, Henry John Vernon (brother of the bride), Montagu George 
Burgoyne, Esq., formerly of the Coldstream Guards, second son of the 
late Sir Montagu Roger Burgoy.e, Bart., to Leuisa Th odosia 
ees only daughter of the late Edward Vernon, Esq., of Occleston, 

beshire. 

On the 18th inst., at St. Gabriel's Church, Pimlico, by the Rev. 
Charles Sparkes, of Barnet, Herts, John Campbell, Esq, M.D. Slst 
K. O. Lignt Infantry, to Helen Maria, youngest daughter of Alexander 
Melvin, Esq , Inspector-General of Hospitais. r 


DEATHS. 

On the I6th inst., after great sufferings, Margaret, the beloved wife 
of James G, Elster, Esq., at 54, Hans-place, Cheleea, deeply lamented 
by relatives and friends. 

On the 12th inat., of bronchitis, at her residence, 23, Albert-terrace, 
Islington, Mary Cecilia Pernet, aged 52 years. 

On the (ith inst., at Westhill, Teignmouth, Fanny Rodford, widow 
of the late Calmady Pollexfen Hamlyn, of Leawood-house and 
Paschoe, Devon, Exq., aged 69 years. 


ITY JUVENILE DEPOT and LADIES’ 


UNDER-CLOTHING WARE HOUSE.—This establishment, the 
largest of the description in London, is now replete with every 
article that is required for Ladies’ Under Clothing, Childrea and 
Infants! wear. Tadies’ Night-dresses, most beaut: fully made, only 
2s, 34d. each, or 26s. bd. per dozea. Tadies' Chemises equally well 
made, 164d. or 15s. 9d. per cozen. Ladies’ Drawers, isd. per pair, 
or 15s 9d. per dozen. dies’ Fina Long Cloth Slips, with hand 
some needlework, 4s. lld. each, or 27. fa the half dozen: and all 
better goods equally as low in proportion. Infants’ white or coloured 
fashionable Circular Cashmere Cloak, lined with silk, richly braided, 
together with an elegantly-braided Hood, 28s. 6d.—a pretty present. 
Paris wove Stays, very best qualicy, 3s. 11d perpair. The tavhion- 
able Corset, to fasten in front, 3s. Ud. only. A detailed book sent, 
upon applica'ion, post frea, to all parts of the country. Orders traus- 
mitted by the post. Enclose post-office order will receive prompt 
wa H. TURNER, 69 and 70, Bishopsyate-street Without, 

on. 


TAGIC and PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 


TERNS.—Twelve instructive Slides and Lantern, 10s. 6d. 
Dissolvii 
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AMUSEMEMENTS, §e. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 


Wednesday, Dec. 26, and Thursday, Dec. 27, THE LADY OF 
LYONS. Claude Melnotte, Mr. Howe; Pauline, Miss Reynolds. 
Friday, Dec. 28, and Saturday, 29, THE BUSY BODY. Marplot, Mr. 
Buckstone; Miranda, Miss Reynolds. With every Evening the new 
Haymarket Christmas Pantomime, entitled THE BULTERFLY'S 
BALL and THE GRASSHOPPER'S FEAST; or, Harlequin and the 
Genius of the Spring Time. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE.—On Wed- 


nesday, Dec. 26th, THE HEIR AT LAW. Thursday, 
EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT. Friday, LOUIS XI. Saturday 
(first time this season). THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. After which, 
on Wednesday, will be produced a New Grant Christmas PANTO- 
MIME entitled HARLEQUIN AND THE MAID AND THE MAG- 
PIE; or, The Fairy Paredisa and Hanky Panky the Enchanter. 
Harlequin, Mr. Cormack; Clown. Mr. Huline; Pantaloon, Mr. Paulo; 
and Columbine, Miss Phache Beale. 


DELPHI THEATRE. — BOXING 


NIGHT—re-appearance of WRIGHT—MOTHER AND CHILD 
Akt DOING WELL.— DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—Grand Fairy 
Burlesque and Comic Pantomime. JACK AND THE BEAN STALK. 
Mesdames Celeste, Wyndham, M. Keeley, Arden, Kelly; Messrs. 
Paul Bedford, J. Bland, Gardner, C. J. Smith, &c. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT.GARDEN.— 


It is respectfully announced that this magnificent theatre, so 
famed for its Pautomimie Glories in days gone by, will RE-OPEN on 
WEDNESDAY, DEC, 26th, under the management of PROFESSOR 
ANDEKSON, the Great Wizard of the North, who has succeeded in 
arranging with the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera for this the 
nobiest theatre in the metropolis, during # short season of a few weeks 
only.— On Wednesday, Dec. 26th, will be produced the great National, 
Historical, ani Chivalric Pantomime of ys BELLE ALLIANCE; 
or, HARLEQUIN GOOD HUMOUR and yo FIELVE of ye 
CLOTHE of GOLDE; being a Legend of the Meeting of the Monarchs. 
“It was a marvellous sweete and goodlye sighte to see those two 
Princes, in the tiowere of their age, in the height ot their strengthe, 
and in the dignitie of their manlye beautye, commauding two greate 
Nations, that hade been so long rivals and ennemies. insteade of 
leading hostile armies to desolate and destroye, meet in that peaceful 
valleye, and embrace like brothers, in the sighte of the choice 
nobilitie of either land.”—The Chroniclers. The Pantomime will be 
produced on a scale of unexampled splendour, outrivaliing all former 
displays at th's theatre when in the zenith of ite pantomimic fame, 
Every department has been entrusted to the most competent artists. 
‘The new and elaborately gorgeous scenery pain ed by and under the 
superintendence of Mr. William Beverley, assisted by Messrs. Cuth- 
bert, Shalders, C. Adams, and W.Glover. Tbe Pantomime invented, 
arranged, and produced by ‘Mr. A. Harris, with the same attention 
to scenery. costume, and effects. which has characterised the pro- 
ductions of * Kigoletto,” “11 Trovatore,”’ “ L’Etoile du Nord,” and 
the various operas lately produced at this, the recognised 
chief theatre in Europe for spectacular display. The Upen- 
ing written by Mr. Gvorge Augustus Sala. Tao Music com- 
pesed by Mr. Loder (who has obligingly lent his aid on account of 
the Pantomime being produced at this Theatre). The Ballet and inci- 
dental Dances devised and arranged by Mr. Benj amin Barnett. The 
Comic Tricks invented by the Brothers Brough, Mr. A. Harris, and 
Mr. William Dorrington. The original and u'tva-grotesque Masks 
by Mr. George Ewing. The new Spectacular Desigus by M. Gue in, 
of Paris. Machinist, Mr. H. Sioman and numerous ants. The 
. Morland. 


, Covent garden. 
‘The Novel Gas Arrangements by Mr. Paly and Assist, The 
Refreshments supplied by Mr. G. Payne. The Band consist of 
upwards of Forty Performers. Leader of the Band, Mr. Charles Hall; 
Clown, Mr. Fiexmore; Harlequin, Mr. C. Brown; Pantaloon, Mr, 
Barnes; Columbine, Miss Emma Horne. The Box-office is now open 
daily, under the direction of Mr. O'Reilly, from Ten till Five. fri- 
vate Boxes, £338 , £2 2s , £1 1s., and 12s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 2: 
Dress Circle and Balcony, 4s.; Upper Boxes, 2s. 6d.; Pit, 
Gallery, 1s. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 


HALL—Conductor, Mr. Costa.—FRIDAY, Jan. 4, Haydn's 
UKEATION.—Vocalists: Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Keeves, 
and Mr. Thomas. ‘The Orchestra will consist of nearly 700 Per- 
formers. Tickets. 3s.; Reserved, 5 Central Area, nambered seats, 
10a, Gd. each; atthe Society's Office, 6, in Excter Hall. 


EW EXHIBITION of CRIMEAN PHO- 


TOGRAPHS, taken after the Fall of Sebastopol by ROBERT- 
SON of Constantinoyie, is now open from Ten till Five, daily, at Mr. 
Kllburn's, Photographer to the Queen, 22%, Regent-street. Ad- 
mittauce (with Catslogue) One Shilling. 


ORTLAND GALLERY, No, 316, Regent- 


street.—WAUGH and SON, 3 and 4, Goodge-street. Carpet 
Manufaccurers, beg to inform their patrous and the public that toeir 
business is t.mporarily carried on at the above Gullery during 
Alterations. 


Rots GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 


14, Regent-street. —The EVENTS of the WAR.—NEW PIC- 
TUKES— Sebastopol afier the Bombardment, and Kinburn, are now 
added tothe Diorama. Daily at Three and Eight. Admission, ls., 
2s.,and 3s. Children Half-price. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 


HOLLAND, UP THE RHINE, and PARIS, is now OPEN 
every Eveuing (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Stalls (which 
can betaken from a plan at the Box-office every day, between Eleven 
and Four, without any extra charge), 3s.; Area, 26. atlery, ls. The 
Morning Representations take place every Tuesd Thursday, and 
Saturday, at Taree o'clock.—EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 


f gr LION-SLAYER at HOME, 232, Picea- 

dilly._Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES every Night 
(except Saturday), at Exght, what he SAW and DID in SOUTH 
AFRICA. Morning Entertainments every Saturday, at Three 
o'Clock. The Pictures are painted by Messrs. Richard Leitch, 
Harrison Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, and 
Phillips. The Music conducted by Mr. J. Colson.—Admittance, ls. 
a ant 3s. The Collection on View during the day, from Eleven to 

» is. 


N R. GORDON CUMMING has the honour 


to announce that TWO NEW PICTURES will be added to 
h» Atrican Eote:tainment on the 26th. The subjects will be, first, 
“The Hanter's ‘Troop of Sixieen Horses Attacked by Five Lions,” 
painted by Harrison Weir; znd “A View of the River Limpopo, 
with large Herd of Hippopotam!,” by Richard Leitch. 


R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED ANATO- 


MICAL MUSEUM (th» rarity and comp'eteness of whose 
cvotents have already acquired foc ic an European reputation, and 
obtained the warm commendations of the press, in this and other 
countries) 14 now open daily. A New Se. les of original S,rcimens 
and Models, embracing some most important and curious feacures 
illustrative of the wonders of the Human Structure, has just been 
added to the collection, which now stands wholly unrivalled in the 
world. Medical practitioners and students, and tle public at large, 
are invited to visit the Museum, where Leciures are del.vered during 
the day; and a new one is delivered by Dr. KAHN, at half: past eighs 
o'clock every evening —Admission, One Shilling. 


ALDWELL’S ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Dean- 
street, Soho —Mr. CALDWELL begs to announce to his nu- 
merous friends, visitors, and pupils, thata GRAND BALL will take 
place on WLDNESDAY, DEC 26th, 1855, and NEW YEAR'S EVE, 
Dec. 3ist. Admission, ‘wo Shillings. Don't forget, papa, the 
Acnual Juvenile Ball, Christmas Tree, and Grand Distribution, cn 
‘Tuesday, January 8th, 1855 — Admission, One Shilling, commencing 
at Seven o'clock yrecisely. The Second Bal Masqué will take place 
on Thursday, January 3ist, 1856. 


V HITTINGTON CLUB.—The SIXTH of a 


Series of Twelve DRAWING-ROOM ENPERTAINMENTS 
will take place at the FREEMASONS’ HALL, Great Qu-en-street, 
on TUESDAY EVENING, January Ist, 1856. Daueing to commence 
at eight o'clock precisely. Members can obtain tickets for the re- 
niainder of the series at the office of the Club. 

JUVENILE BALL.—The Sixth Annual Juvenile Ball will be held 
at the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, on Wednesday 


Evening, January 9th, 1856. 
Office, 210, Strand. Henry Y. BRACE, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — CHRISTMAS 


HOLIDAYS. ‘The Second Part of the Voyages of SINDBAD 
the SAILOR, with New and Beautiful Dissolving Pictures, and 
description, with Songs, by G. L. Horne, Esq. Laughable Phan- 
tasmogoria effects by Messrs. Carpenter and Westley. Series of 
astonishing Conjuring Tricks and Delusions by Mr. Burmain. 
Brilliant Popular Lecture: on Flame, Fire, aud Combustion, by J. 
H. Pepper, Esq, 10000 Urnat.ents will be given away to the 
Juvenile Visitors from the Chri stmas-tree during the Holidays, 


HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—_UNRIVALLED 


ATTRACTIONS.—The Comical Histories of WHITTINGTON 
end PUSS IN BOOTS narrated by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, 
and illust-ated by Splendid Dioramic Views: to be alternated, during 
the Ll Uy Ad and Afternoons only, with a Ramble through Venice 
and Life in Pompeii, with their muc'1-admired Dlustrations. Natural 
Magic, experimentally illustrated and explained by Mr. J. D. 
Malcolm. Chemistry for the Young, by Mr. G. F. Ansell. “John 
Chinaman ac Home,’ by Mr. Leice-ter Buckingham. At intervals 
during the day, Performances on the Grand Organ, by Mr. EB. ‘T. 
Chipp. Daring the Evening, a Christmas Musical Me ange, com- 
prising Organ Performances be Mr. E. T. Chipp, Favourita Songs 
hy Miss Bessie Dalton, Glees and Part-Songs by the “ Orpheus Glea 
Union,” Solos on the Flute by Mr. Benjamin Wells, R A.M., and 
on the Piano by Mr. }bbetson, R.A.M, Popular Experiments on the 
Gigantic Electrical Machine, and with the Voltaic Battery; Exhi- 
bition of Heinke's Diving Apparatus and of the Subaqueous Light in 
the Crystal Cistern; Demonstrations on Aerostation; and other 
interesting Scientific Demonstrations, by Mr. C.F. Partington. Each 
Exhibition to conclude with the Luminous and Chromatic Fountain. 
¥rom the commencement of the Christmas Season there will be Three 
Exhibitions Daily—Mornings, from 11,30 to 2; Afternoons, from 3 to 


6.80; Eveoings, from 7 to 10. On Monday and Tuesday next the 
Institution will be closed.—Admission, One Shilling; Children and 
Schools, Half-prico; Stalls, 24, 


NEW BOOKS, §c. 
EE, NE We ws be 


1856— 
The Proprietors of 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Beg respectfully to call the attention of the Public to the present 
Season of ths Year as affording a most favourable opportunity of 
becoming Subscribers to that celebrated Journal. This may be effected 
through the medium of any respectable Bookseller or Newsvender 
in any part of the United Kingdom. 

A leading advan: of becoming Subscribers for the year 1856 will 
be the securing the delivery of several 

MAGNIFICENT SUPPLEMENTS, 
WORKED IN COLOURS, 
which can be ensured only to the regular Subscribers to the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON EWS. These Coloured Supplements 
will bear comparison with the flnest Weter-Colour Drawings of our 
most eminent Masters, and can only be produced by a very large 
extra outlay. 

The issue of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NewS during the year 
1855 may be confidently referred to, as affording proof of what it is 
possibla to accomplish where the resources are ample. And it is due 
t acknowledge that the liberality of the Proprietors has met with a 
response from the Public unparalleled in the history of Journalism. 
The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NeWS is now the most extensively- 
circulating Journal in the world; its present Weekly issue is nearly 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES, 


and that issue still on the increase. This signal triumph of British 
enterprise and industry, of genius and art combined, could only have 
been accomplished by the command of unusual resources, and by the 
employment of new and greatly-improved Machinery to keep pace 
with the requirements of the Public. 

The Proprietors are determined that, so far as they are concerned, 
the issue of the year 1856 shall secure increased popularity to the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. This will be effected by improve- 
ments in the Printing; by the increased excellence of the Paper; by 
the additional value of the Engravings; by new and eminent Lite- 
rary Contributions; and last, not least, by the Splendid Coloured 
Suoplements. The whole rendering it THE LEADING JOURNAL OF 
TUE WORLD, 

‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—For Unstamped Copies, only 54. each; 
Stamped Copies, which admit of free transmission for fifteen days 
from the date thereof, 6d. each. The Paper should be ordered 
IMMEDIATELY for six months, in orderto secure the splendid 
Coloured and other gratis Supplements. 


Offices, 198, Strand, and Milford House, Milford-lane, Strend. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 
ITERARY CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By 
AUNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition. With all the Jate Im- 
provements, and Portraits of every Queen. Complete in 8 vols. Price 


7s. 6d. each, bound. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap Standard 


Editions of this Work, with all the recent Notes and Emendations, 


are now ready. The small 8vo. in 4 vols., uniform with “Evelyn's 

Diary.” Price 6s. each, bound; and the Library Edition, ia 4 vols., 

sony. 8vo, uniform with “Murray's Classics," price 7s. 6d. each, 
und. 

EVELYN’S DIARY.—Cheap Edition, in 4 vols, 
post 8vo. 6s. each, bound, with Portraits, 

MADAME D'ARBLAY’S DIARY and LETTERS. 
cusp Edition, complete in 7 vols., with Portraits, price s. each; 

ound. 

LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENGLAND. B 
Mra.EVERETL GREEN. Complete in 6 vols., with portraits, 10s. 6d. 
each. 

The QUEENS BEFORE the CONQUEST. By 
Mrs. MAT!HEW HALL, 2 yols., with portraits, din. ’ 

The ROMANCE of the ARISTOCRACY; or, 
Anecdotical Records of Distinguisbed Families. By Sir BERNARD 
BURKE. A new and revised Edition, in 3 vols. 

The CRESCENT and the CROSS, By ELIOT 
WARBURTON. ‘Twelfth and cheaper Edition, with 15 illustra- 
tions, 6s. 

SALATHIEL the IMMORTAL. By the Rev. &. 
CROLY,LLD. New, revised, and cheaper Edition, | vol., 10s. 6d. 

HuksT and BLaCKETT, Publishers (Successors to Henry Colburn). 

OOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT, 
Successors to Henry Colburn. 

LIFE of JEANNE DALBRET, Queen of Navarre. 
By Miss FREER, Author of “The Life of Margaret D’Angouleme.” 
2 Vols., with Portrait, &c.. 2ls. 

The WANDERER in ARABIA. By G. T. 
LOWTH, Esq. 2 Vols., with numerous Llustrations, 218. 

The OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 
Second Edition, 2 Vois., 2s. = 

SPORTING ADVENTURES in the NEW 
WORLD. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 2 Yols., 
lliustrations, 2is. 

RACHEL GRAY. By Miss KAVANAGH. 10s. 6d. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN NATURE, 
and WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. Each ia 2 Vols. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


tHE PICTURE TIMES says that TREASURES 
IN NEEDLEWORK ™“ will indeed be esteemed a treasure by all our 
fair friends who ply the needle,”" and that, ** with this yolume before 
them, young ladies may find full and profitable employment during 
the longest winter. 

THE ART-JOURNAL says that TREASURES 
N«EDLEWORK “contains an abundance of most valuable in- 
ation on fancy needlework of every kind, and suited for fingers 
ply for love, pleasure, or daily bread.” 


THE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. 
“A more appropriate Christmas gift cannot be found, for its maxime 
and rules, if practised, will shed comfort and happiness in every 
dwelling."’"—Civil Service Gazette, Nov. 10, 1555. 

THE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. 
“ Of first-rate importance, not only to young houseksepers, but to 
establishments of older growth. We give it unhesitating recommen- 
dation.”"—Gloucester Journal, Noy. 10, 1855. 


“IF ANY ONE IS LOOKING out for a suitable 
Christmas present, we can highly recommend this volume.” Sosays 
the * Dover Chronicle’ of Dec. 8. when noticing 

The FAMILY FRIEND for 1855. Price 2s. 6d. 


“ THIS FASCINATING WORK is now before us, 
and such of our readers as have not secu:ed the volume do them- 
selves a manifest injustice'’—says the “ Glasgow Examiner” of 
Dec. 8, when noticing 

The FAMILY FRIEND for 1855. Price ?s. 6d. 

“WE URGE THOSE WHO HAVE not pur- 
chased it, to buy the neat and inexpensive, but bighly-useful 
volume just issued.’ So suys the “ Huadersfield Examiner” of Dee. 


8, when noticing 
The FAMILY FRIEND for 1855. Price 2%. 6d. 


“SUCH a MASS of USEFUL, instructive, and en- 
tertaining matter as it contains, is no where else to be found.” 80 
says the “* Newcastle Journal " of Dec. 8, when noticing 

The FAMILY FRIEND for 1855. Price 2s. 6d. 
Just out, price 2s. 6d.. Frontispiece engraved by Dalziel, 
BE. Bi A we Eee | BR. TEN Dz 

“It is the very thing we want after the curtains are drawn and 
the candles are lit, for a long pleasant evening.’’—Bradford Ob- 
server. London: Wakpb and Lock, 158, Fleet street. 


pas ILLUSTRATED NUMBER of the 


CRITIC, London Literary Journal, on DECEMBER 15, con- 
tains Notices of the Christmas and New-Yeur’s Books, and a large 
selection trom their choicest woodcuts will be beautifully printed om 
a broadsheet supplement. A copy, post-free, tor seven stamps.— 
Office, 26, Esséx-street, Strand. 


IN 


THE SIXTH YEAR. 
OLLARD’S DRAWING-ROOM ALMA- 


MACK for 1856. A New Design printed and embossed in 
gold and colours, with Red-Letter Day On stout Enemuiled 
Board. 10} by 7}. Price Sixpence. Two Copies sent postage-free om 
reccipt of stamps. 

& GEORGE POLLARD, 10, Walbrook, London, and all the wholesale 
jouses. 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S PRE- 


SENTS.—A great variety of ILLUSTRATED and other 
BUOKS In ev Style of Binding, suitable for Christmas Presents. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Church Services, &e. A calalogue, post-free, 
on application.—W. H. DALTOX, Bookseller to the Queen. 28, Cook- 
spur-street, Charing-cross. 


ALTON’S JUVENILE LIBRARY.—A 


large assortment of the newest and most approved Publica~ 
tions for Children always on sale. A catalogus, post-free, oa 
application.—W. H. DALTON, Booksellor to the Queen, 28, Cogkspur- 
street, Charing-cross. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS, NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS, &c.—A LIST of Articles suitable for Prese its may be 
obtained Gratis on application to JABEZ BARNARD, Artiste’ 
Colourman, 339, Oxford-street, London. 


che vebtine nh. te REY ee as 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS, Cheap, Elegant, 
and Useful, at PARKINS and GOTTO’S.—Kosewood Dressing, 
cases, lined, rich silk velvet, jewel-drawer, and handsomely fitted; 
Bis. 6d., Writing-cases, fitted, 3s. 6d. ; volling Companions, 7s. 6d., 
Envelope-cases, 3s. 6d.; Leather Blotting-books, ls.; Papier Mache 
ditto, 3s. d.; Silver, Tortoiseshell, and Inlaid Card-cases, Scrap- 
books, Albums, Glove-boxes, Keticules, Key and Jewel Boxes, 
Caskets, Blotting-books, Paper-cases, and Inkstands, richly mounted 
in ormolu, buhl, &c.; Morocco Travelling and Carriage Bags; @ 
eplendid assortment of Papier Mache of every description; Travelling 
Writing-cascs, 7s. 6d.; Dispatch-boxes, velvet lined, 2ls.; Oak 
Stationery-cases, fitted, all sizes, from 10s. 6d.; Gentlemen's Dress} 
cases, fitied, 12s. $d.; Spanish Mahogany Writing desks, Be. de 
Inkstands, Pocket-books, Letter-weighers and Weights, and ay; 
of other useful and well-made articles, 6s. in the pound cheaper than 
any other house. Illustrated Books sent post-free, Parking and 
Gotto, Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-street, 
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NEW BOOKS, go 


Now ready, price 6s., 
EXILE; or, a Tale of the Sixteenth 


Centuty. By PHILIP PHOSPHORUS. 
London: THOMAS’ BosworTH, 215, Regent-street. 


A BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Price is. 6d., vo, cloth gill 
PULosoriy and MIRTH. 


he 
MIRTH. United by 
Pen and Pencil. Original Charades, Enigmas, and Puzzies 
fer Winter Evenings. With Illustrations. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row. 


AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In Two Volumes, crown ice 129., cloth lettered, 
HERIDAN' KN ES’ DRAMATIC 
WORKS. <A New Edition revised by the Author, with a Por- 


“Sheridan Knowles, as a dramatic poet, has enjoyed, and still 

pos abe @ greater popularity than almost any writer of histime. A 

collected edition of his works cannot fail of being highly popular.” 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


A REAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

In One Vol . price 7« 6d, cloth gilt, 
Pyaceeees (COUNTESS) FAIRY TALES, 
aa Translated by J. R. PLANCHE; and Illustrated by John 

ilbert. 

“Mr. Planché, after having delighted us, year after year, with his 
inimitable extravaganzas, now gives us the originals of many of 
or A more appropriate and welcome gift it was impossible to 

tow."* 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 


Just publish 


ice 2s. 
E ANNUAL VOLUME of the FAMILY 


ECONOMIST, 1855, just published, contains Mr. Sergent’s 
admirable Tale “‘ The Fool of the Family,’’ complete; Domestic 
Dramas; Original Contributions on every department of Domestic 
Feonomy; Directions for making Cheap Domestic Aquariums, &c. 
Fifty Illustrations. 

London: WILLIAM WESLEY, 32, Paternoster-row. 


Illustrated Gift Book, price 8s. 64., richly gilt, 
IREASURES in NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. 


WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 
“The beau ideal of a present to young ladies.”"— Stamford Mercury. 
“Suited for fingers that ply either for love, pleasure, or daily 
bread,""—Art-Journal. 
Kent and Co., and all Booksellers. 


Should be in Hi rice 2s. 6d. mgly boun 
mpue PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE, 
the best book for Matron, Maid, or Emigrant. 
KENT and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


USEFUL PRESENT. 
Tenth Edition, revised a d {mproved. 


|, of 
COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL: 


a Practical System of Modern Domes‘ic Cookery and Family 
Managemenc. By Mistress MARGARET DODS, of the Cleikum Inn, 
St. Ronan’s. 681 pages, 6s. 6d. cleth, very neat. 

Dr OLIVER and Borp. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Co. 


This day is published, Second Edition, price !s., post-free, 
HE RUSSIAN BATH. For Hygienic 


as well as Curative Purposes. By MATTHIAS ROTH, M.D., 
Physician to the Institution for the treatment of Discases by Medical 
Gymnastics and the Russian Bath, in Old Cavendish-street. 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 


ELEGANT DRAWING-ROOM TABLE-BOOK. 
EATHERED FAVOURITES: Coloured 


Pictures of British Birds. From Drawings by JOSEPH 
WOLF. With Descriptive Poetry. 18s., handsomely bound. 
Leadon: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street; who has always 
on sale all the New Books, as well as the Mlustrated and other Pub- 
lations, suitable for Presents. 


Now ready, complete in Three Volumes, feap. 8vo, price £1 2s. 6d., 
clot OL or £1 Ils. 6d. bound in morocco, te 
EAUTIFUL BIRDS: Their Natural History, 
including an Account of their Structure, Habits, Nidification, 
&c. Edited from the Manuscript of the late JOHN COTTON, by the 
Rev. R. TYAS, B.A., F.R.B.8. With Thirty-six beautifully Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. The Plates Drawn and Coloured by 
JAMES ANDREWS. 
London : HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
TORIES from the CLASSICS. By MISS 
KIRBY, Author of the “ Discontented Children,” &c. With 


Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The BUTTERFLY’S BALL, Illustrated by 
KENNY MEADOWS. Pilates, plain, ls.; coloured, 2s. 6d. 

The THREE BOYS. Written and illustrated by 
JANE E. HAY. 3s. 6d. plates; coloured, 5s. 

The WATERLILY. By HARRIET MYRTLE. 
Illustrated by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 3s. 6d. plates; coloured, 5a. 

WILLIE’S FIRST DRAWING LESSONS. Nu- 
merous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street, who has always 
on sale a large collectien of children's beoks. 


_Onie Yoi.. foolacap, 5s., cloth, 
ORAL TALES. By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
With Three Engravings, from Designs by Harvey. 
Also, + a same Authoress, i 

POPULAR TALES. With Three Engravings from 
Designs by Hi . Fool 5 . 6d., sloth. 

NOVELS and TALES (including the above). 
Nine Vols., foolscap. £2s. 5s., cloth. 

London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hi. 
Washbourne; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. G. Bohn; Orr and Co.; 
Hoeulston and Stoneman; Routledge and Co.; Grant and Griffith; J. 
Cornish; and Tegg and Co. 


GIET-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
ARIA EDGEWORTH’S EARLY 


LESSONS.—An entirely New Edition, revised; with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, from Designs by Absolon. In | vol., fep.,3s. 6d., 
cloth, lettered. Also, an Edition in Four Vols., large type, with 
New Fngravings, viz.;—Vols. 1 and ?, 18mo, %., cloth; vols. 3 and 


4, 18mo, 5s. cloth. 
the same authoress, 


By 5 
FRANK: A Sequel to Frank in “ Early Lessons.” 
Syols.,18mo. 7s. 64., cloth. 

ROSAMOND: A Sequel to Rosamond in “ Early 
Lessons."" 2 yols., 18mo. _5s., eloth. s 

HARRY and LUCY Concluded; being the Last Part 
of ‘Early Lessons.”’ 3 yols., fep. 10s. 6d., cloth. 

The PARENT'S ASSISTANT: An entirely New 
mae ag tat with Frontispiece and Vignette. In 1 vol., fep. 
3s. 6d., le 

Also, an Edition in 2 vols. 18mo, with Engravings after Haryey. 
Price 5s., cloth. 

London: LONGMAN, BRowN, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
‘Whittaker and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; H. Washbourne; Tegg 
and €o.; Routledge and Co.: Darton and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; 
Hall and Co.; Ingram and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


A MOST IMPORTANT BOOK FOR MINISTERS, BIBLE STU- 
DENTs, AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Price 12s. 64., Royal 8vo, 1032 pages, bound in cloth; calf, 5s. extra 


(carriage-free. 

KEY to OPEN SC META. 
PHORS and TYPES; with Arguments to prove the Divine 
Authority of the Holy Bible. By the Rev. BENJAMIN KEACH. 
“ A perfect miracle im modern theological publishing. '—Christian 
Cabinet. “It furnishes materials for thousands of sermons.""—A 

Preacher of ed Standing. 
London: W. Pik ohce per wf Press, 1, Long-lane. A Theo- 


— Catalogue may be had gratis. 
blished 1766, the GOSPEL MAGAZINE, 6d. per month, és. a 
year, post-free, from the Industrial Printing Schoel, Bonmahon, 
oo. Waterford. 


rn lil 
Just published. in post Syo, ol th, price 5s., 
4 GERMAN READING-BOOK, on an en- 
tirely new principle, containing a St. F Hoffm 
Mterally translated, swith Grammatioal teat oy fe Bisineitaty Gar 
man Grammar. By Dr. M. M. FISCHEL, of Queen's College, London. 
London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand; and Kolandi, Berners-strest. 


PRESENT for ANY BOY and EVERY 

BOY. Suitable for CHRISTMAS or NEW-YEAR’S-DAY. 

ADVENTURE of REMARKABLE MEN of ALL 

ly printed, several Engravings, elegant bind- 

= Published at 5s.; sent free to any part of the k' m on re- 

ipt of 4s. 6d. in stamps, by Mr. J. ROGERS, Bookseller, 5, 
Carlton-place, C! ristol. 


B.A., CHRISTIAN VICTORY; 

be Wh Stone. Price Threepenee By the same Author, COME to 
JESUS. 516th Thousand, p: ce. ; 

® The FORUM ana tho VATICAN, 

e price Six Shillings. 

London: NisBET, SNOW, and all . 


with 3d. free 
Sirepins eaten rae neon ae 


, Great Russell-stree , Bedford. 5 
SYSTEM of FIXING " ARI. 
FICIAL by the use of compressed w: vertical 
Fo is od 


NEW BOOKS, $e. 
DELL’S SHORT- HAND. — Forty-fifth 


Edition, making 100,000 Copies sold, pronounced to be tho 
easiest and best System of Short-hand ever published. Price 8d., 
post-free.— GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


AMUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIB6. 
Price 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 
HAKSPERIAN CHARACTER CARDS, pro- 


viding an intellectual and withal merry game for the social 
“Truly, Master Holoférnes, the epithets are sweetly varied.’’ 
London: MEAD and POWELL, Arcade, London- bridge. 


circle. 


* Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 
DIGESTION. and its DERANGEMENTS. 
By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Physician to St. Mary's Hospital, 
and Lecturer on Medicine at St. Mary's Medical School. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Fourth Edition, just published, free by post, 1s. in stamps, 
ONSUMPTION.—Important Discoveries rela- 
tive to Consumption: its Cause, Nature, and a New and Suc- 
cessful Remedy With Notices of Diseases mistaken for it. By JOUN 
GARDNER, M.D., Founder of the College of Chemistry, &c. 


HALE and Co., 15, John-street, Oxford-street; and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK ON CONSUMPTION. 
Just GMP4 with Plates, 58.; by post (free), Sa. 4d. _ 
ONSUMPTION: Its Causes, Prevention, 


and Cure. By THOMAS BARTLETT, M.D. 
HIPPOLYTE BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street, London. 


OMCEOPATHIC TREATMENT of INDI- 
GESTION, Constipation, and Hemorrhoids (Piles). By W. 
MORGAN, M.R.C.8. Containing simple Directions for the Treatment 
of these Coramon Disorders. Directions for Diet, Receipts for the 
Preparation of Delicacies which may be safely taken by persons suf- 
fering from either of these complaints. vo, bound, price 4s. 6d. 
James LEATH, 5, 5t. Paul's-churchyard, and 9, Vere-st., Oxford-st. 


Twelfth Edition, bound, 16s., pp. 900, 

OMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the 
exact dose to be administered. An excellent work for families, emi- 
«rants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest for this Work, price Sis. 
An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s. A Guide 
t those commencing this treatment in family tice. A case for 

this work, price 35s. Carrisge-free on receipt o! A adage order. 

James LEATH, 5, St. Paul s-churchyard, and 9, Vere-st., Oxford-st. 


A USTRALIAN JOINT-STOCK BANK, 

Sydney, Melbourne,—LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are 
GRANTED upon these places by Messrs. HEYWOOD, KENNARDS, 
and CO., No. 4, Lompard-street, the Agents of this Bank. They also 
undertake to Negotiate Bills and to make advances on Sesuritios at 
the Current Rass. 

By order of the Court of soba ms ine Joint-Stock Bank, 
Sydney, WARD WRENCH, Manager. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIBTY, 1, King William-street, City, London. Established 
by Special Act of Parliament, 6 Will. 1V., cap, 54. Sir Henry Willock, 
K_L.8., Chairman; John Stewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. The suc- 
cessful operations of this Society have enabled the Directors for the 
last twelve years to reduce the Premiums on Policies entitled to par- 
ticipate in profits by 40 per cent, which will be found a most liberal 
reduction if the original premiums be compared with those ef other 
offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits. Weekly Board 
day Thursday, at One o'clock. MICHAEL ELUAH Lirry, Seo. 


E HALF-CROWN BOX of WATER 
COLOURS, prepared expressly for the Department of Science 
and Art, Marlborough-house, and ls in connection, 
REEVES and SONS, 113, Cheapside, London. 


ALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT.— 


Free by post, for 60 stamps, a GOLD PEN, warranted for 
twelve months from deterioration — by violence, in a real Silver 
Pocket-holder.—H. T. COOKE and SON, Stationers, Warwick. 


MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 5, 
Piccadilly, between the Haymarket and Regent-cireus.—Open 
from Ten till Nine daily. Persons of all ages received (privately) and 
taught at any time, suiting their own convenience. Lessons one hour 
each. No classes; no extras.. Imprevement guaranteed in eight to 
twelve lessens. Separate rooms for Ladies, to which tf 
preferred) Mrs. Smart will attend.—Apply to Mr. Smart, as above. 
CAUTION.—No connexion with persons in the provinces. 
illy, Regent-circus, 


Mr. Wm. Smart's only Establishment is 5, Pi 
IAPHANIE.—This beautiful invention, 
changing any common glass window into a magnificent 
specimen of rare ancient or modern stained glass, rich. sparkling, 
and brilliant as the originals, was introdueed into England by 
WHITE and DALTON, 52, Rathbone-place. The designs can be 
transferred to a windew by any person. Descriptive Instruction 
Books, 6d., free. 


OTICHOMANIE.—The production of perfect 
facsimiles of Indian or Stvres china vases, plates, flower-pets, 
table-tops, screens, &c., &c., is the most delightful and fashionable 
occupation of the day. Boxes containing Two Vases and Materials, 
10s., 12s., 158., and 20s., forwarded free to any part of England. 
a ge Books, 6d., free.—W HITE and DALTON, 53, Rathbone- 
lace. 


AYALI’S PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 
234, Regont-street. 
Photographs, Stereoscopes, and Daguerséotypes 
iy. 


O CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 


ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials.— 
RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream- 
laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d; Thick Ditto, five quires for 
ls.; Foolseap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream. All 
eesck Stationery equally cheap, at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 31, 

iccadilly. 


ESTACHIO NUT TOILET POWDER 

ives onset a natural whiteness and youthful delicacy to the 

skin, att ble by no other means; also represses the unpleasantness 

of too copious spiration. 29.6d.a box, madeonly by PIESSE 
and LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


URE BISCUITS.—HAYLOCK and CO,’S 
SUPERIOR BISCUITS (in all 40 kinds), inclu: Cracknel 
delicious Arrowroot, Windsor, Captain, Hungarian, Picnic, ‘and 
red erate «Ohana Lage? Aad fae Bi edie Ree stivet 
. Mus; "s mi a .— Paoctory: 
Liverpool. London Wholesale Dépot: 14, Galtamcoleet, City. 


BERIAH DREW AND COMPANY'S 
URE COD-LIVER OIL WITH QUININE 


(Quinine & l'Huile de foie de Morne) combines the tonic and 
strengthening pro} es of Quinine with the well-known virtues of 
Pure Cod-Liver Many eminent medical men have testified to 
the efficacy of this PERFECT compound. In Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lls., direct of B. Drew and Co., 91, Blackman-street, Boro’, 
London; r, 150, Oxford-street; Johnson, 68, Cornhill; New- 
‘aul’s; or of any Chemist in the British Empire. 
Wholesale Ge Langton Bros., Scott, and Bdden, London, 

From J.C. W. LEVER, Esq., M.D., be ep rect Accoucheur, Guy’s 
Hospital, Fellow Royal Med. Chir. Society, &c., &c. 
 Toannot have the least hesitation in bearing my Teeaet to the 
t etficiency and value of your preparation of Cod-Liver Oil with 
i . In many cases under my treatment it has acted nobly, and 
Thave the greatest confidence in it.’ 

12, Wellington-street, London-! Oct. 11th, 1855. 

“ Gentlemen,—Having given a fair trial in the Diseases of Women 
and Children, to your preparation of Cod-Liver Oil and Quinine, Ican 
bear testimony to its value in these various cases in which such com- 
bination is desirable. SAMUEL GRIFFITH, M.D., 

Physician, Acooucheur, &c., at St Thomas's Med. Col. 
8, Wellington~street, London-bridge, June 15, 1855. 


Y HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT for a valuable and extreordi: Improvement in 
the most powerful and brilliant TELESCOPES, 1p, Racecourse, 
Opera, and Pers ive Glasses, to know the distances, at Messrs. 8. 
and B. SOLOMONS', Opticians, 39, Albemarlo-street, Piccadilly, op- 
posite the York Hotel. They former such extraordinary power that 
some, from 34 to 6 inches, an extra eee will show distinctly 
the Geo with his six satellites, Ju; 
and the double stars. With the same Te! 
countenance from three and 


: 
i 


Newly-i Reape ea ayhnarsaa ye cearge pyres ey pre wer. 
valuable advantage Garived from tiie invention s iiak wwisioes 


strengthened, and very aged 


NEW MUSIC, go 


WISH YOU a HAPPY NEW YEAR, 


Song, by W. R. BRAINE; with a Merrio Christmas Duct, 
* The Fireside of our Home," now ready. Appropriate presents. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regunt-street. 


ENDELSSOHN and BEETHOVEN.— 


Elegant Christmas Presents.—The Lieder Ohne Worte (songs 
without words), complete in six books, bound in cloth, gilt edges 
and sides, price 7s. 6d.; Beethoven's Sonatas, in six bosks, cloth, gilt 
edges and sides, price 7s. 6d. Either volume post-free for 8s. in 
stamps. Tho above works may be had copeentely, in Is. books, post- 
freo, 13 stamps. Published in the MUSICAL BOUQUET, at the 
Office, 192, High Holborn. 


EW PERIODICAL for the CORNET-A- 


PISTONS.—On the )st January, 1856, will bo published the 
First Number of the CORNET MISCELLANY, a New Work for 
Cornet with Piano Accompaniment, comprising Selections from the 
best Operas, and othr modern music; arranged by THOMAS 
HARPER. A Number will be pubiished every Month (containing 
from even to twelve p ges), price 2s. 6d. to subscribers, Tho sub- 
scription per annum will be 30s. ; or, postage-freo, 31s. Subscribers’ 
names received by BOOSEY and SONS, 23, Holles-street, London. 


ONNAMBULA as a CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. Price 5a, Just published, a new and complete 
edition of LA SONNAMBULA, for pianoforte solo (without words), 
beautifully engraved and printed and splendidly bound ia green 
embossed cloth (imitation of moroceo) with gilt ornaments, letters, 
andedges. rice 53. Tho moet valuable and acceptable gift to a 
musical amatour.— JOOSEY and SoN8, 23, Holles-sereet. 


EW BOOKS and MUSIC at a Discount 

2 of 2d. and 4d. in the Shilling, supplied by PEARSON and 

BOR, 36, Bisho; Within. Country orders for Music will be sent 
carriago-freo, small parcels of at 2d. per 3 lb. 


IANOFORTES SELLING OFF.—Instru- 

ments of the best manufacture, with the latest improvements, 

may now be had at reduced prices, Second-hand Pianos by Broad- 

wood and Collard, in good condition.—3, Clarendon-square, St. 
Pancras. The unexpired term of Lease, with Fixtures, to be Sold. 


ETZMANN’S PIANOS for CHRISTMAS,— 


The most economical and judicious mods of obtaining a really 
good Piansforte is to Hire one, with the option of purchasing it if 
approved, of the Manufacturers, Oetzmann and Company, 32, Wig- 
more-street, Cavendish-square. 


\OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA Royal MINUTO 


PIANOFORTES.—H. T., the original maker of a 25-Guinea 
Pianoforte, has, by the care he has devoted to all branches of the 
manufacture, ebtained the highest reputatien throughout the universe 
for his instruments, unequalled in durability and delicacy of touch, 
more especially for their excellency in standing in tune In the various 
climates af our colonies. In elegant walnut, rosewood, and maho- 
gany. Cases packed for abroad for £2 10s. extra.—H. Tolkien's Ma- 
nufactory, 37, 28, and 29, King William-street, London-bridge. 


USICAL BOX DEPOT, 54, Cornhill, 


London, for the sale of SWISS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
made by the evlebrated Mossra. Nicole, Fréres, of Geneva. Large 
sixes, four airs, din. long, £4; six airs, |Sin. long, £6 6s.; eight airs, 
20in. long, £8; and twelve airs, 20}in. long, £12 12s.; containing 
selections from the most eminent composers, including popular, 
national, and operatic airs, together with hymns and other sacred 
music. Also a variety of Swiss Musical Snuff-boxes, playing two 
tunes, l4s. 6d. and 18s.; three tunes, 30s.; and four tunes, 40s. each. 
Printed lists of tunes, &c., may be had gratis, and sent post-free en 
application. 


USICAL-BOX REPOSITORY, 382, LInud- 
gate-street (opposite Everington’s), London.—WALES and 
M°CULLOCH are direct Importers of Nicole Frére's celebrated 
MUSICAL-BOXES, playing, with unrivalled brilliancy of tone, the 
best Popular, Operatic, and Sacred Music. Large sizes, four airs, £4; 
six, £6 6s.; eight, £3; twelve airs, £12 12s. Snuff-boxes, two tunes, 
14s. 6d, and }%s.; three, 30s.; four tunes, 46s. Catalogue of tunes, &c., 
gratis, and post-free, on application. 


"\TOW ON SALE, at the French Furnitare- 


room, SOHO BAZAAR, direct from the Paris Bxhibition.— 
Madame RAMAZZOTTI has much pleasure in offering to the choice 
of first-class visitors to this establishment a very splendid and care- 
fully selected collection of fancy articles of the most unique and re- 
cherché description. 


RENCH ROOM, SOHO BAZAAR.— 


Madame RAMAZZOTTI solicits an inspection of her ehoice 
Assortment of fancy Boudoir Furniture im Buhl, Tulip, Walnut, and 
other seares and beautiful woods; Stvres, Dresden, and Indian 
China; Clocks, &c., im every variety, from one of the first houses in 
Paris. Her new-invented Footyarmer has given universal satis- 
faetion, and has deservedly met with an extensive sale. 


D OBJETS D’ART.—French Furniture-room, 
SOHO BAZAAR, eontains at the presont time a varied aud 
extensive collection of articles possessing in a peculiar the 
combination of beauty, usefulness, and durabiliiy, which Monsieur 
RAMAZZOTTI, from having been an Exhibitor at the recent Paris 
Exhibition, and having an establishment at Paris, has facilities, not 
by others, of introducing to the public at unprecedentedly 

low prices. 


ESTRUCTION of NOXIOUS VAPOURS.— 


Messrs. EAST and MILLS beg to inform Japanners, Varnish- 
makers, Bonuboilers, Soapmakers, and others carrying om manufac- 
turers which emit noxious vapours b pecaaees by boiling matters in 
she open air, that shey have obtained ‘her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Pateut ” for an apparatus (o nstroeted at a small expense) to destroy 
the vapours given off by such manufactures, and are now prepared 
to grant licenses for the same. 

Application to be made to Messrs. BARLOW and CO., Patent 
Agents, 89, Chancery-lane, Londoa. 


ARK YOUR LINEN.—The PEN SUPER- 


| ‘SEDED.—’ most easy, permanent, and best method of 
mareing Linen, Blk, Cotton, or Books, is with the PATENT 
ELECTHO-S[LVER PLATES. Any ean use them. Initial 
Plate, Is.; Name, 2s.; Set of Numbers, 2s.; Crest, 5s. With dieo- 
tions sent free (for stamps) by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, 
T. CULLETLON, 2, Long-aere (one door from St. Marti ‘s-laite). 


ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 
AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mrs, JOHN ISAACS,319 and 320, 
STRAND, © ite Somerset-house, beg respectiully to acquaint 
Ladies and Gentlemen that wet continue giving the higbeat price in 
Cash for every description of Wearing Apatel, including Brocaded 
Velvet, Satia, and Silk Dresses, Regimental Uniforms, Swords, 
Epaulets, Outfits, India Shawls, Point Lage, Trinkets, Oourt Trains, 
Guns, Table Linen, Books, Miscellancous Property, &c. Ladies or 
Gentlemen willing to dispose of any of the articles named, will be 
punctually waited on any day or distance, by a lerter addressed as 
above, Parcels sent frem the country will get instant attention, and 
the utmost value remitted by Post-office order the same day 
blished 48 years. 


————— 
ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Messrs. 
LAVY, Successors to Messrs. Sanders, of 251, Strand, beg 


uaint Ladies and Gentlomen that the: ive a liberal price for 
Tosie S eacal Naval aod 


letter 
to Mr, or Mrs. al Wholesale Clothiors, 251, Strand (opposite 
Twining Banking Establishment). All parcels 
conatey by meet with prompt attention, and a post-office order 
reraitted by return N.B. Also at 241, Strand, near Waterloo-| 
Established 65 years. 


AIR DESTROYER.—1, Little Queen-street, 

High Holborn.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY, for ro- 
moving effectually superfluous hair from the face, gel arms, and 
handa, without the slightest injury to the skin, A.R. will warrant it 
not to irritate the flesh in the smallest and the hair to be 
entirely destroyed. Sold in bottles at 3s. 6d., 58. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; or 
applied at the Hair-dyoing Establishment as above, ‘orwarded for 
stamps, free by post, 8 extra. 


wengely NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED is 


the best substitute and quite as durable as Silver, Table~ 
spoons or Forks, 30s. and 40s. per doren; Desserts, 20s. and 30s.; 
Teaspoons, 2s. and }8s. Catalogues, with 200 engravings and prices 
of Electro-plate, Table Cutlery, and every requisite for turnishing at 
the lowest prices, may be had gratis or post-fres. Orders above £2 
carriage-paid.—R. and J. SLACK, 336, Strand. 


———— 
THE BEST FOOD FOR CH'LDREN, INVALIL8, AND OTHERS. 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 


making superior BARLEY-WATER in fifteen minutes, has not 

only obtrined the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal peer; 
but has become of general use to every class of the community; 

is acknow! to stand unrivalled asan eminently pure, nutritious, 

and light food for infants and invalids; much ay: for making @ 

excellent for broths or 


delicious custard-pudding, and 
soups. 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than thirty years have 
been beld in constant and increasing public estimation as the 
faring of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
making & ure vey Setter ggee a eng a i 
aged, is a popular r 
beoeg ef Saal use in the eae chemaber, aa! alternatel, 
Patent Barley, is an excellent food for infants and children. 
ed Only by the Patentess, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 


co., eyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, and others, in town and 
So Family Canisters, at 3s. 5s., 


FLANNEL SHIRTS.—OAPPER and 
WATERS, 2%, Regent-street, London. 


CANNEL SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE. 


White, 8s. 6d.; eoloured, 10s. ; 
newest desi; a, 13s. 6d. Rana eres Sal peated ot “te 


BE. J: HAWKES (ton _yoars with C: and Waters: G 
Collego-street, Camden iow Town, oes ae, 


UITABLE PRESENTS to GENTLEMEN.— 


ADENEY’S SELF-ADJUSTING STUDS and BUTTONS, may 
be had at the Patentee's, 16, Sackville-street, Picoadifly, London. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 


tary Collections, so facilitate the study of interestin, 
Science, can be had from Two Guineas to oe, Tie stenting 
single specimens, of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 


LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive Assortment of ALABASTER, 
MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNAMENTS, 
Manufactured and Imperted by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 


UNS, RIFLES, \IR- 


REVOLVERS, AIR- 
CANES, &c.— Large assortraents of doubie guns, ditto im pairs, 
douvle rifles, Adams’, Colt’s, and all approved systems of Mevnlvees, 
in endless variety. —KEILLY, Gunmaker, New Oxford-street. 


ARTS for FARM USE; also for EMI- 
/ GRANTS, BUILDERS, &e.—W, DRAY and CO., Manu- 
facturers, Swan-lane, Uppor Thame: 


M ANGLES of every Description. No Family 

should be without one. Prices, with full description, sent on 
application 10 W. DRAY and CO., Manafactorers, Swan-lane, Upper 
‘Thames-street, near London-bridge. 


IGHT SPRING-CARTS; also, DOG-CARTS, 
of the beat Description, at the lowest prices.—W. DRAY and 
Cu., Manufacturers, Swan-lane, Upper Thamos-street, London. 
(P\OOTHACHE CURED, ‘&c.—TAYLOR’S 
LIQUID STOPPING, Is. and 1s, 6d. bottle, is sent free by 
5 L Hasi , On the receipt of twelve stamps; 

and soki by most Chemists. 


N BOARD H.M.S. “NORTH STAR,” in 


the ARCTIC REGIONS, for Two fears, the Ship's time was 
kept by one of JONES'S Levers, all ether Watches on board having 
stopped. In Silver, £448.; in Gold, £10 10s.; at the Manufactory, 
$28, Strand, opposite Someravt-house.—Kead JONES'S “ Sketeh of 
Watch Work.” Bent free for a 2d. Stamp. 


a byaed ADVANCED by way of Mortgage 


Sof he taSen yi MATT eat Senda bal 
ings, Strand. 
APERHANGINGS and DECORATIONS. 


—At CROSS'S, 22, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, the 
Public and the Trade are supplied from the largost and eheapest 
Stock in the Kingdom, commencing at twelve yards for Sixpence, 
N.B.—Estimates given for House Painting, General Repairs, &o. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.—Best quality, 
six for 40s.; second quality, six for 3ls.; if washed ready, 
use, 3s. extra.—Caution.—Ford's Eureka Shirts are stamped, “ 34, 
Poultry, London,” without which none are genuine,—Catal with 
particulars, post-free.—RICHARD FORD, Poultry, 


AS FITTINGS.—W. BASSINGHAM and 


rt Bhar Gas Sees Bens Fitting eGar aa Lag inerhy 
ntractors, 3 an tecrons-street, City. jaths, Stoves. 
&e. Established 1816. Des « 


JOHN BOURNE and €O.,E @ 
wady THREE DIRECT-ACTING SE REW-ENG 


Horses-power of same construction as that which 
just put into the Screw-steamer “ Azof."" For further 
apply to Messrs. Bourne and Co., Engineers, ' 

OREIGN EMPORIUM of BRONZES, 

PORCELAIN, and GLASS.—Admirers of Bronze, Porcelain, 

and Glass Decorations for the Drawing-room, the Lil and the 
Hall, are dnvited to view tho ualled of 
these and other objects ef luxe at the mporium of E.G. 


ODERATOR LAMPS.—Simplicity, strength, 
and finish eontinue to reeommend the ipa of T. 
PEARCE and SON above every ether kind. 
allowed to be the best in the trade. They are now, very uncommon, 
and in refined ae most of them =x te this 
house.—THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, dir- 
porters of Oil of only the finest quality. 


ODERATEUR LAMPS,—EVANS, SON, 
and 


A lar, 
Desi al on hand. Evory article marked in 
Pateniocs of the Mercurial Gas Regulator.—Sd and 56, Hien Holvore, 
—_——_—_—<————————— 


BRUSHES.—The universal complaint of hairs coming out of 
tooth- brushes is removed by the application of this useful material. 


Manufactured 
Price 6d., 9d., ls. each. A sample 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 


ROOFING FELT {ge lies ae FELT, for ion oe 
iron houses; sold ole ode is One per 
setieuat heat and dealening ound; and’ SHEATHING FELT, for 

on oi ag + 
‘Samples, directions, 


© LADIES—The SHREWSBURY WA- 
TERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS may be had of the maker, 
JAMES PHILLIPS, SHREWSBURY. Patterns of Materials and List 
of Prices sent post-free. Gentlemen's Overeoats and Capes of the 
same material, 


RNE BALLS for KNITTING and CROCHET, 
Scotlands aut all principal Continental Cities. “Wholesale only by 
HUTTON and CO., 5 and 6, Newgate-street. 


jcc teva Ws een leah eet sacral aN 
RACEFUL ROULEAUX BANDEAUX,— 


2s. 6d., 38., and ds. 6d. 


upwards. 
W. WALLER, Ladies’ Head-dresser, 90, Great College-strect, 


Camden New Town, 


ANTLES.—W. HART (late Howes and 
AVE, 2h i te cee seen ee 


ive satisfaction, 
and French Shawl, Man’ 
Fleet-street (three doors weet 


AMP AND FIELD.—BOOTS, SPURS, &c., 


ot: L6G, Teaipe Mera get aa par pa Wi 
extra tte Dexun Tins.-BOWLEY and CO., 53, Charing-cross. 


Grange—from , and Cottages and Halls, and 
homon of every caus thro it the land, Bots. of aurora en 
from day to day received MARION and jae 
expressing ad: of tyle, quality, accuracy of — 
comfort of the RESILIENT BODI and CORSALE' DI 
MEDICI; fuller ts of satisfaction they could not 
caaises higher or mee Veneer, na ota Se Bae 

ve. These notes of approval, their own veracity, 
in volumes, open to the inspection of visitors.—238, ‘Outords 


an = anton 

ARION’S RESILIENT. BODICE | and 
CORSALETTO DI MEDI firmness 

Sa Mg dn EP 


LEIGHTON RED LION SQUARE, 


GEObKGE C. 


GILBERT. 


DKAWN BY J. 


greund. 


— All seated on the 


y night, 


While shevherds watched their flocks b 
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THE HERALD ANGEL. 
(See the Thu: tration.) 
Brigut-Rayine through the ray less night, 
Like to a sudden sun upspringing, 
Down-borne on wings of heavenly light 
Through Juda’s land glad tidings bringing ; 
Before whose feet the clowds dispel, 


Thy herald:comes, Emmantel ! 


“ God is with us !””—Hark, hark the sound 
Proclaiming Christ’s celestial birth ; 

While chorus angels, hovering round, 
Swell the fall strain of ‘ Peace on earth.” 


” 


“ God is with us ! Bowed down in awe, 


The chosen shepherds heard and saw. 


“Go, quit your flocks upon the wold ; 
Leave the young sheep beside its dam : 
This night a child is born ;—behold, 
He is the Shepherd and the Lamb ! 
Arise, and go!” And swift as day 
The choral voices died away. 


Not so the Herald-Angel fled; 
But vanished slow, till faint and far 
Upborne where fields of ether spread, 
Diminished to a single star 
The heavenly guest stood, radiant-bright, 
To Bethlehem’s walls the guiding light ! 


While kingly Herod quailed with fear, 
Nor saw the angel in the beam, 

The Wise Men gazed, and, drawing near, 
Beheld fulfilled the prophet’s dream > 

Tn yon low shed, by cattle trod, 

The wondering sages owned their God. 


His office done, with lessening ray 
To heaven the Herald-Angel rose; 
But One still points the God+ward way 
Tn these ovr days, as erst in those: 
From midst the starry heavens old 


He calls us to his Father's fold. E. L. Hervey. 


JONES UNDER TWO ASPECTS. 


JONES AT HOME—AND JONES ABROAD, 

Ir is strange how the same person may vary under different eir- 
cumstances! Only look at Jones. The clown tumbling on the 
stage at Christmas, ‘and the clown smoking his pipe at his own 
fireside, cannot be two more distinct personages than Jones at 
home and Jones abroad, 

Now, Jones at home is a plain, simple, inoffensive person. His 
clothes are as neat and as regular as ‘his other habits. Walking 
always in the quiet shade of life, he is happy if he escapes notice, 
He steps out carefully, at a slow, measured pace, measuring his 
time to the accuracy of half a minute. You never see him pushing 
his way roughly to ‘the front ranks. He falls in ‘with the others, 
and takes his place cheerfully where chance aliots it to him, 
Should he push against any one, an instant apology, comes gushin 
from his lips. His manners are as modest as chis ovays, He has 
always a hand ready to help any one over a dirty. path; and, 
wherever ther_ is a dangerous crossing, you sée. him jatfectionate 
alrost in his attentions to old ladies and children, Self, with him. 
is the last person thought of. At dinner he would seorn. beg: 
helped before his neighbour, If the last pear is, his by right’ of 
rotation, he will resign it without a. murmur, even though the 
“eye claiming it has had one already, “At night, if it’s raining, |) 

he will go outside the omnibus with pleasure “to oblige a dady. _ 
To the fair sex, generally, he sis quite ‘Brompton ‘Bayard of 
chivalry. Raleigh only threw His cloak down ‘upon, the, ‘ground 
for Queen Elizabeth to walk over; but Jones would fling himself, 
hody, cloak, pantalo ons, and all, and would ‘take pride in his 

abject and moist, “position, ifyhe only ‘felt a lady’s tiny fyot tip- 
toeing it geniy over his mavly- form. © I would be bound’ he would 
not brush the rud off lis clisthes: for many a day, but would look 
proudly on every dirty spot, as a glittering” ‘erdss of kniglthood 
that had been conferred upon him by some matchless Queen of 
Beauty! All his reproofs have the mildness of wilk-and-water. As 
fora blow, t is doabtful if his hand, brave as it is, could twist itself 
into the formation of a fist, He uses it only to caress, as if niau- 
kind was some Joved dog that he was fond of patting. He iiever 
treads on a pe on” 8 prejudices ; and ‘as for sneers, sarcasins, Or 
raillery, he would as soon’ comunit to memory the irreverent songs 
that are popular at the Coalhole, as lend his lips*to ‘any such 
cutting inquiry of a person as whether his» maternal parent was 
aware of his absence from home ? Upright in all his commercial 
dealings as any of the great’ pillars on the Stock Exchange—as 
respectful in his ‘demeanour ‘as a tradesman who has “a little bill 
to make up "with a heart, like a fire-engine, kept ready harnessed 
to fly instantly, upon the'smallest’ alarm, to the assistance of dis- 
tress—Jones is, sith justice, one of the Court cards in the Bromp- 
ton pack, and, without a flaw, the brightest jewel of the Crescent 
in which he lives? 

But Jones abroad is a very different person, So different-is‘he” 
from the other Jones at home, you would not recognise him for 
the same individual. The fact is, the moment he leaves England 
he begins picking out, one by one, all the rose-leaves that con- 
stituted the charm and bloom of his character at home, until at 
last there is nothing but the green stalk left ; and this he parades 
about with as much pride as if there was still the same blushing 
flower on the top of it. It is strange, but, like the Christmas clown 
above mentioned, no sooner docs he leave his own fireside than he 
begins painting his face, and disfiguring himself, and tumbling and , 


-bashawed lobsters, Welsh-rabbits, scalloped oysters, 


| ford Palmerston ! 


shrieking damekianets, and playing all sorts of saaend antics. 
These are partly tolerated because people think he is mad, and 
excuse him upon the broad generous plea that “he is an English- 
man.” The poor “ furrineers” imagine, because Jones is a clown 
amongs: them, that he is a clown always, and that, in ract, the whole 
country is full of such clowns ; nor can you be surprised at their 
having grown up in this geographical error, when they do see so 
many exhibitions of Grimald.-ism on the part of our beloved coun- 
trymen, Jones for the time is labouring under some curious hal- 
lucination that, because he has gone abroad to enjoy himself, he 
must doeverythi g that a rational creature ought not to do. Tis 
dress instantly undergoes a strange metamorphosis. From the 
plain, simple garb, of one sober uniform colour, that he wore be- 
fore, he emerges all at once into a dragon-fly of the brightest 
colours that keep buzzing and flying in everybody’s face. No- 
thing is too extravagant for his appearance ; and, if he had 
ordered the tailor to make hima suit of cloths out of a patch. 
work counterpane, be would not have succeeded in putting on his 
body a mass of ill-associated tints more chaotically flung together. 
The effect is most grotesque, and the little children tollow him 
under the cruel delusion that they are abcut to see conjuring 
tricks, Groups of countrymen collect round him in the market- 
place, and every time he opens his mouth expect to see fire issuing 
out of it, and make sure, whenever he puts his hand into his pocket, 
that he will pull out at least a glass globe with a number of goidtish 
swimming about in it, or at all events begin unwinding off his body 
an interminable cable of sausages. But when they observe that he 
takes his hat off without as much as a pigeon flying into the air, and 
that he blows his nose without so much asa pack of cards falling out 
of his pocket-handkerchief, they leave Jones in disgust, and drop off 
with the firm conviction that Jones is an impostor. When he 
visits a cathedral he does not think of those whose attendance is 
prompted by quite another feeling than that of idle curiosity. 
He lounges about staring, disturbing persons in their devotions; 
and, should anything in the service strike him as being rather 
strange or ridiculous, he does not scruple to give mutterance to 
his indignation, and, at times, I am ashamed to say, even goes 80 
far as to laugh idiotically. I have seen him actually comb his 
hair during High Mass ; and I have had a difficulty in believing 
that it could be the same exemplary Jones whose vonduct at home 
is such a pattern for the charity children at Brompton church, 
I have observed with pain strangers nudge his elbow to remind 
him that he has forgotten to remove the cap off his head, and been 
shocked at his taxing a sketch of some fine altarpiece before which 
peasants were praying on Christmas-cve. At theatres his conduct is 
yery little better. He will talk because he cannot understand the 
performances himself, and laughs outright at the comical notion 
of people making use of such “abominable gibb rish as that.” 
He keeps disturbing his neighbours by coutinually going out and 
coming in aga’n, and is astonished at the little willingness they 
show in making way for him, At tables d’hote he loudly expresses 
his dis ust. Nothing is yood enouzh for him. The wines are 
downrizht vinezar. Why don’t they have port, sherry, or mar- 
sala—something that a Christian can drink ? ‘Fhe dishes are all 
filthy ‘“‘kickshaws.” He is not going to poison his stomach with 
them; and he calls for joints, curries, deviled bones, Irish-stews, 
and the 1 ke; 
and great is his indignation when he hears that they have’ not got 
them. He is always boasting of the superior wealih of his 
country, and declaring publicly that England would “buy up 
the whole beggarly lot of them.” He is always ¥aunting the 
mighty superiority of England in everything; and it is this 
eternal English standard, by which he will measure every- 
thing, that makes every enjoyment fall short of his expecta- 
tions. He seems to carry it about with hm as a rod for his 
own chastisement, He imagines that the Continent was made 


‘for Englishmen, and that, if the customs of a country ure not 


in’ strict accordance with his English tastes and fancy, he has 
a right to visit his full contempt upon the inhabitants, Thus, he 
is extremely facetious with frogs, and wonderfully sarcastic over 
sourkrout. All police-sergeants, gendarmes, and custom-house 

officers, he fancies he has a vested right to oppose and abuse as 
smuch as he pleases. He resents a demand to sce his passpoxt as 


an insult, and parts with his keys ta have his trunks examined as 


‘an unwarrantable interference with the liberty of the subject, about 
whieh he has a ‘good mind to write to Lord Palmerston. Puor 
What frightful abuse does Jones make of his 
fiame! and, if’ only one-half of the letters that Jones, and the 
‘whole tribe of Jovieses on the Continent, threaten to write to his 


‘Lordship are ever written, we unfeignedly pity his Lordship’s 


secretary, and hope he has a larye sum allowed him for paper and 

sealing-wax. But Jones is the awthor of all his own troubles. He 
stirs up the water and makes it muddy, and thea complains that 
he cannot drink it. If he would only take things as le finds them, 
instead of howling and running after things thet are not to be got, 
he would be twice es happy. If he would not grumble so much, 
perhaps he would be able to admire something out of England. 


If he would not look upon every foreigner vs a cheat who wants 
to impose upon him, perhaps he would not so often lose his temper 


in the eourse of the day, and certainly would not be a sou the 


' poorer by’ the time he went to bed. And, lastly, if be would only 


learn to conferm to the customs ot a country, and to do as the 
inhabitants do, instead of wlways expecting the inhabitants to do 
what he, as an Englishman, imagines they ought to do, he would 
not make bimself so objectionable, would be treat d with much 
greater civility, would enlarge the cirele of his own enjoyments, 
and bring buck with him'to his own country far pleasanter remi- 
niscences of his travels abroad. But, to do this, Joncs mast get 
rid of the conceit, the suspicion, the vulgarity, the narrow-minded- 


Pe riest, the il-temper, and, above all, that watlohal bulldoggedness— 


ase, going barking, attacking everybody, and opposing 
everything—which he fancics is always necessary to assume with 
different clothes the moment he lands on the Continent. 

When this triumph is achieved, we shall no longer notice with 
sorrow the painful discrepancy there exists between Jones at 
Home and Jones ABroap, ‘There will be but one Jones then, 
and he will carry Bromoton to the Boulevards, and bring back 
with hi® in return the Boulevards to Brompton. 

Horacn Maruew. 


THE WINTERS. 


We did not fear them once—the dull grey mornings 
No cheerless burden on our spirits laid ; 

The long night-watches did not bring us warnings 
That we were tenants of a house decayed; 

The early snows like dreams to us descended ; 
The frost did fairy-work on pane and bcugh, 

Beauty, and power, and wonder, have no! ended— 


How is it that we fear the winters now? 
¥ 


Their home-fires fall as bright on hearth ad chamber; 
Their northern starlight shines as coldly clear; 
The woods still keep their holly for December; 
The world a welcome yet for the new year; 
And far away in old-remembered places 
The snowdrop rises and the robin sings; 
The sun and moon look out with loving faces— 
Why haye our days forgot these goodly things? 


Is it that now the north wind finds us shaken 
By tempests fiercer than its bitter blast, 5 
Which fair beliets and friendships, too, have aken 
Away like summer foliage as they past, 
And made life leefless in its pleasant valleys, 
Waning the light of promise from our day, 
Till the mists meet even in the inward palace- - 
A dimness not like theirs to pass away? 


It was not thus when dreams of love and laurel < 
Gaye sunshine to the winters of our youth, 
Before its hopes had fallen in fortune’s quarrels, 
Or time had bowed them with his heavy truth - 
Ere yet the twilights found us strange and lonely, 
With shadows coming when the fire burns low, 
To tell of distant graves and losses only— 
The past that cannot change and will not go. 


Alas! dear friends, the winter is within us, 
Hard is the ice that grows about the heart ; 
For petty cares and yain regrets have won us 
From life’s true heritage ard better part. 
Seasons and skies rejoice, yea, worship rather ; 
But nations toil and tremble even as we, 
Hoping for harvests they will never gather, 
Fearing the winters which they may not see. 


Frances Brow ne, 


MY AFRICAN CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
BY SHIRLEY BRUOKS. 


Tue foolish Tyrant who pesters the Mediterranean—you thi k IT 
ain going to speak of King Bomba; but it happens to be the o | er 
nuisance, King Quarantine—sentenced me to be imprisoned ut 
Alexandria for'five days. But he, like all other tyrants, is served 
by agents who cheat him; and, in my case, the having been in 
quarantine on five distinct days was enough to discharge me. 
1 entered towards sunset on Saturday evening, and was re- 
leased at daydawn on Wednesday morning. The Saturday was 
the 21st of December. 

I had arrived at Alexandria after a tour of several months in 
the south of Russia, in Turkey, Asia Minor, and Syria; and I see 
in my diary (which one has great opportunities for kcepmg up 
during the listless hours of steam-boat travelling, quarantine, and 
other leisure times) that, on leaving Beyrout, where also I had to 
dawdle, waiting for a French steamer detained by an accident, 
I likencd its attractions to those of Brighton, There was bathing, 
smoking, fishing (the victims from the Mediterranean being the 
prettiest little rock-fish of divers colours, which glistened like tiny 
rainbuws), French newspapers, and horse exercise. And against 
the Devii’s Dyke may be set the “ sainted Lebanon ;” and to see 
the sun set there is worth a pilgrimage, “ Rapid,’ I wrote, “as 
this sunset is, it exhibits Lebanon and the hills below in a series 
of lights as quickly manifested and as various as theatrical eliects, 
As the sun sinks, its rays fall full upon the face of the mountains, 
and for some minutes the whole mass of hills is swathed in a glow 
of rich erimson, while the Lebanon stands out whiter and brighter 
than ever. Then, as the crimson tints disappear from the hills, 
the alabaster side of the mountain takes the most delicate rcse- 
colour, and preserves it for some time after the shadows, settling 
upon the minor eminences, have fused their outlines into obscurity, 
and after the sea, recently plashing in purple light, has become 
grey und sombre, Suddenly the rose tints vanish, and Lebanon is 
in shade until the moon-rays call out its sparkling points and 
edges in a different but hardly less captivating array of glittering 
prominences.” Now, this was written in quarantine, with the 
glorious picture fresh upon my mind; so King Quarantine’s “ stone 
walls did not a prison make.”, 

The place had its comforts, as well as its  disagroeables, When 
the travellers—a party of about .hirty, Jews, ‘Turks, arabs, Greeks, 
an American, an Englishman (myself )—had landed on a little pier 
leading to the quarantine-house, and a tall handsome black man, 
keeping us at bay with a long stick, had indicated our way, the 
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American and I held an imprompte mecting, and hastily passed 
two resvlutions with great unanimity, The American moved, and 
I seconded,—That the others looked rather dirty. ‘Chis agreed to, 
I moved, and the American seconded,—That we would have a 
room to ourselves. 


us waiting to propose a vote of thanks to the other for his dignified 


This also passed ; and then, without cither of 


and impartial conduct on the pier, we rushed into the quarantine, 
rai to the furihest room, threw in our luggage,and stood sentinels. 
Gradually the more leisurely Orientals and Levantines came in, 
swarmed int. the other rooms, and at length made their way to our 
door, looking between us, and coveting our domain, But we 
colonists successfully repressed this unjustifiable spirit of aggression, 
by shoving the invaders back as they came up; and I also enlisced 
a forcign legion, in the form of our black triend, with the happiest 
effect. A small retaining fee bousht him over, and he brought 
his official stick to bear, more unceremoniously than I could have 
desired, upon the aggressionists. Vinully, our territory was 
secured to us unviolated, and under the protectorate ot the black 
_ man, to whom, next day, I presented a blue shirt as a token of 
homage. We prepared to sit down under our own vine and our 
own fig tree, The room was empty, and whitewashed; but a letter 
to the Hotel de Orient was written, punched with holes, and 
fumigated (one of the Tyrant’s mummeries), and then, being 
delivered, it brought us, in less than an hour, two capital basket- 
work beds, bedding, a looking-glass, basins and 
jugs, knives, forks, plates, and spoons, candlesticks, candles, goblets, 
salt and pepper, with the landlord’s inquiry when he should send 
and what wines we would have. 


chairs, tables, 


coffee and rusks, when. dinner, 
“IL lding up our glasses against the glowing light in which the 
beautiful Mediterranean was then glistening like emeralds, we 
began to think that Afriea was not such a bad place after all.” 
Aad I hope that an enlightened reader will instantly see the 
evident justice that reserved an entire room for such civilised 
¢ lonists as myself and the American, while the other travellers, 
p:ople who sent for no basket-beds, candles, and wine, were 
¢ owded into the other apartments, 

But to reverse my phrase, the place had its disagreeables as well 
as its comforts, and the chief of the former was the mosquito, 
‘That fiend bit me awfully that first night. Hs blotched: my cheeks, 
he tightened one eye, and he entirely varied the plan of my nose, 
and, with a refinement of malice, he made me his collaboraieur, 
for in my sleep I scratched myself at each of his attacks, and 
the look:ng-glass seldom reflected a more objectionable visage than 
I offered it inthe morning. ‘There were some yather pretty Greek 
girls, too, in one of the rooms, where the family had established 
itself, with a promptitude similar to our own (the Greeks were, in 
old time, the best colonists in the world), and it was aggravating 
t» be presented before their black eyes in such guise. Not, of 
course, that one cared about one’s appearance, but one naturally 
desired to give foreigners a favourable idea of an Englishman, 
However, I accepted the situation, and not only risked the cha- 
racter of England by exhibiting myself to my companions in travel, 
but I gave these Greek young ladies (they were nieces to a saddler 
in Cairo, and going to settle there) a perfectly fair half of some 
very bad eau-de-Cologne, which I had purchased in that city of one 
of the © only original” manufacturers, Also, desirous, as became 
a traveller, to obtain all the information in my power, I inquired 
of thie, eldest, who spoke rather worse Italian than TI did, whether 
she intended to marry a Mahometan husband; whereupon she 
twisted her very pretty face into such an ugly one, directing her 
look at a harmless Turk smoking opposite, and she made a gesture 
indieative of her readiness to spit in his face at the shortest 
notice. © The fact is at the service of any statesman who, in the 
approach. ng Session, may wish to remark upon the feelings exist- 
ing between the Greeks and the Turks. Ry" 

Batween bathing my wounds, making up my diary, smoking, 
slapping the mosquitoes cn the wail with my slipper, as they rested, 
gorged with the ruddy drops ‘that warmed my nose, ascertaining 
from my Aierican friend who the softs and the hards and the loco- 


ut our aristocracy 


beat and kicked untitled people, when they in their way in the 


Rie 
streets, at ae or clea the he Tyrants 


sentence was worked 
ne opted omnibus— 
; ny is. s_beimeheated 
at hn pot of the aon vself at the door of the 
Quarantine, where also was the German landlord of the hotel—a 
most obliging and Excellent feliow, who, let me say, fulfilled the 
idea of a host (distinct from that of a man whose business it is to 


get as nitich as he can ous of you, and w ho. never’ thinks of you’ 


again after h's parting smirk) as well as anybody, Lever knew. 
His guns, his books, his pipes—anything he thought would gratify 
me—were offered me for my voyage up the Nile; and he was more 
reasonable in his charges than the most uncivil Englishman could 
have been, We rattled off, and soon reachel the fine oblong 
which forms the chief ornament of the Frank part of Constan- 
tinopte. Christmas-day had brought out the flags from the roofs 
of the Consulates—English, French, Portuguese, American, and 
others. Later in the day the guns from the Christian vessels in 
the harbour fired salu ‘es. 

Lam not going to insult the intelligence of the reader by sup- 
posing that in these days of books, lectures, dioramas, entertain- 
meuts, and illustrated newspapers, any civilised person can need 
to be told anything about Alexandria, For myself, I only wish 
thac [had read Mr. Kinysley’s ‘ Hypatia” before I went-there, 
as it would have given a new significance to the deeply-interesting 
localities, The journey to Egypt will soon be one of everybody’s 
ga It is perfuriued so casily : you drop duwn to Marseilles, 


ro 


and thence a capital French steamer lands you in seven or eight 
days at Alexandria—there is no quarantine for you, coming thus, 
and you will take the railroad, or, if you like, the excellent English 
steamer, and run up to Cairo as pleasantly as possible~do the 
Pyramids, Sphynx, pe rified forest, ezg-hatching, mosques, kabobs, 
bath, bazaar, whirling dervishes, and the rest of the routine, and 
be back again in your club-window long before you have been 
missed, I dare say. Iam only going to tell how I spent the only 
Christmas-day I ever passed, or am likely, I suppose (though they 
say every one drinks twice of the Nile), to pass, in Alrica, I had 
a whimsical notion of trying to make the day resemble that which 
my friends were spending in England, but there were some ditii- 
culties in the way. 

A French breakfast, with wine, omelettes, and so on, could hardly 
be avoided, much as I might have wished for black toast, thick 
bad coffee, and a raw kidney or so, London fashion. Nor 
could I stick up my reading-easel, with that day’s Times upon it; 
for the ladies at our table-d’héte seemed to think that you ought 
to talk to them, instead of improving your mind; besides, the 
nearest approach to the Times was a little French Alexandrian 
paper that did not smell half so nice as the fruit on the table. 
Betore this I had a shampoo bath, a thing I do not usnally have 
on Christmas-day ; but very excusable after the quarantine. 
After breakfast, the sense of freedom made it impossible to resist 
a donkey-gallop, and so, with a long cigar in my mouth, a straw 
hat, and a blouse, [ mounted a very fine jackass, with an enor- 
mously red padded pommel, and, followed by a shrieking donkey- 
boy, I had a capital jolt through the principal streets of the city, 
This, again, none of my friends, I think, can say they ever saw 
me do in London on Christmas-day. Coming back to the hotel, 
however, I found that there was one thing in which an African 
Christmas might be made to resemble an English one. There was 
a church, and thither [ went. It was a small, mean-looking 
place, made by knocking two houses into one ; the service was 
meagrely performed; and even the “ Herald Angels,” which from 
boyhood one indissolubly associated with the worship of that day, 
was wanting, for there was no music. Opposite was a Roman 
Catholic Church, where no such “maimed rig its” were to be 
noted, LT ought to say that a handsome edifice for the Church of 
England congregation was in progress, or rather. its progress, 
which had been considerable, was arrested for want of funds— 
it may now be complete. However, it was something to have 
joined in the service which was occupying friends at home at that 
hour, Then my American companion and I, finding that King 
Quarantine had made us lose the English steamer to Cairo, and 
being unwilling to wait for the next, occupied our afternoon in 
bargaining with a variety of dragomen for transit in one of the 
small boats of the Nile. We reclined on cushions :at the open 
window, and while watching the motley-coloured life of Alex- 
andria, where neatly all costumes in the world pass under your 
window, we diplomatised, and meditated, and displayed much 
wisdom; and were finally bo-h disappointed and cheated, as we 
contrived to get into Cairo, not in the six or seven days in which 
our captain pledged himselrto be there, but in eleven, and about two 
hours before the next English steamer. Then we went to Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, as we know we are not to call it ; and my compa- 
nion, who was rather an iconoclast, hammered for half an hour 

and knocked off a little piece, and I gave half a piaster to a plump 
Arab girl for a much finer piece, which, if it had not come off the 
pillar, looked as if it had, and, anyhow, makes a very good: paper- 
weight. Returning, we remarked on the quays that the donkeys 
not used for pleasure excursions (our aiimals were as sleek and 
spirited as ponies), but for dragging up corn and the like, were 
very ill ticated, and my companion, in a spirit of retributive, jus~ 
tice, observed that he was very’ glad that their owners were, it 
turn, oppressed by the deceased if not lamented Abbas Pacha. ~~ 

Up to this point I had not been able to carry out my English 
idea with any great exactitude, But the rest of the day, was 
somewhat more like a home Christmas, for although at dinner— 

a very good one—no sturkey smoked upon the board, no sausages 
sent up a nobls,edour, no plum-pudding crumbled, in its richness, 
beneath the fork, I demanded of myGerman host a bottle of port 
wine, He looked thoughtful, and; rather inclined to recommend 
something else ; but, on my. persisting, he disappeared. with, a 
smile, and roharied with a black bottle. I was to drink as much 
or as litile as I liked, and “it was not going into my bill.” . The 
wine was capital, and worthy of the healthsto which a good deal 
of it—in faet, while speaking 9 on the subject, [ m My as well say. all 
—was dev oiedys And, finally, the day ) was rendered more Eng! ish 
still through the, cordial ‘hospitality of an Ainerican family, w: 
were so kind ‘as to invite me to join the only eyening party mucl 
worth the couble of dressing for—a child’s p: we And wher 
think of phe, solemn oath of eternal friendship sworn that niy 
after certain dances, between me and a darling litte A: reriean 
fairy. of six years old, with the largest of blue «yes and the smallest 
of’ hite slippers, L utterly ‘refuse to believe that Mr Pierce’s 
eleétion mancuy res will ever produce astate of things that shall sow 
eximity between me and “that young lady, or between my people | 
ain her "people. The thing is impossible. i 
nd sore ended my African Christmas-day, and I am sure. I am 
ver ae ‘much obliged to me who has been geod en snough to Rie 
tend to tuke any interest in my account of it, ~ high oe 


A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Ir is the Christmas time, 
And wp and down ’twixt heaven and earth, 
In glorious grief and solemn mirth, 
The shining Angels climb, 
Thus unto every thing ~ Taal 
That lives and moves, for heaven, on curth, 
And has its dole of grief or mirth, 
The shining Angeis sing. 


“ Babes, new born, undefile’, 
Sleep safely through this Christmas-ti le, 
In lowly huuse or palace wide, 


Noe. 
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For Jesus was « child, 

O young men, bold and free, 
In peopled town or desert dim, 
When ye are tempted like to Him, 

*The man Christ Jesus,’ see. 


“ Poor mothers, with your hoard “ 
Of endless love and countless pain, 
Remember all her grief, her gain— 
The mother of the Lord 
Mourners, half blind with woe, 
Look up: One standeth in this place 
And by the pity of his face 
The Man of Sorrows know, 
“ Travellers in far countrie, 
Q think of Him who came, forgot, 
To His own—and they received Him not ~ 
Jesus of Galilee. 
Q, all ye who have trod 
The wine-press of affliction, lay 
Your hearts before His heart this day: 
Behold the Christ of God !” D. 


RETURNING FROM CHURCH, 
(Sce the I lustration,) 
Ir ever a picture spoke for itself, and needed not the aid of an 
is .Mr. Church,” 
But if one is to speak of it, one has a right to say that 
he has hit off the comfortable, well-to-do English family mar- 


explanation, it Thomas’s “ Returning from 


vellously, Mamma’s warm tippet, and her look in at the window, 


are admirable. Jim (that monkey-faced boy s name must be Jim, 
it can't be anything else) is staring down into the kitchen, with 
thoughts of the pudding; and it is to be feared that, utterly 
regardless of the sermon he has heard on self-denial, the vulgar 
and greedy little creature is about to remark “I say, aint it a big 
un?” The elder lad, pulling the bell, is amused with the little 
one—evidently the pet—who is glad to get hom. The service 
was very long, and it’s so cold, As to that burly pareut of theirs, 
he ought to be ashamed of himself. His whole appearance bespeaks 
a mun of business, who understands political economy, and the 
principles of demand and supply; and yet here he is, pulling out 


money—silver—to give to that begging child, instead of explain- 


_ing to her that her poverty is the logical result of somebody’s 


improvidence, and that for such cases the union is the proper 
resource. He hasn’t a bit more sense of the right way of treating 
her than has the pretty little girl of her own age who is compas- 
sionately beholding her shiveritig and naked feet. If there is any 
exeuse for him—and at Christmas we must be charitable—it is in 
the sight of his own cheerful, well-clad children, about to sit down 
to a capital dinner, Well, we suppose he must be let off. Perhaps 
he has been listening to the sermon, and has misinterpreted the 
admoniti es to be kind and. helpful, and “nv t to turn thy face from 
any poor Yan.” We should have expected more enlighteument 
from a man of business, He does not even mutter that the police 
ought to keep the street clear of be; gyars, and seems rather pleased 
than not at having to give away money. Is this.a true type of car 
heads of families f TE 8; they sadly want a few “ guardians of 


the puor?} "to harden them i into. economic principles, 


t 
CHRISTMAS-DAY, 


Tue old church -beils are ringing, 
A thousand memories bringing 
; : Of the time long past away! 
; * Of dear ones—ours no Longe 
: _ But who, with love made stronger, 


j ; Lock down On us to-day. 
' «Go we, and Hains praying, 
, Our Saviour’s precept saying, 
“O God! be we forgiven, 
; As we forgive each wronger;” 
i _ And those in love made strong r 
Will hear us up in heaven, 


at Pray we for one another— 
» Por Lazarus, our brother— 

For Dives, our rich neighbour, 
Pray that the weak grow stronger— 
are a ‘| Pray that the strong no longer 

_ Keep from his proper labour, 


i 

i 

* 
> 


There’s work in the great city 
For tenderess love and pity, 
To-day, to-night, to-morrow: 
Neglect the work no longer, 
Each hour the wrong grows stronger 
eo oy i bitterness and sorrow, 


Hold not the hand from giving; 
Think not there’s any living 
Beneath thy care, O brother! 
To day, be sure the teaching 
Of Christ be more than preachin s— 
Do good to one ancther ! AX. L, 
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BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


(See the /llustration.) 


I own to great admiration for the pig. Alive or dead he is with 
me a decided favourite, In his babyhood he is much more beau- 
tiful than the lamb in whose praise poets have exhausted their 
fancies, and a litter of thirteen round rol_y-poley little fellows and 
their ponderous mamma form a much more delightful picture 
than a stupid-looking ewe and her ove or two long-shanked spas- 
modic-taiied progeny. 
when looking at a delicate sucking pig—beautitul in death, re- 
posing on its bier of b ue earthenware ; and indeed I-know nét 
how far I might have been committed by my sympathy, had not 
recollections of similar sacrifices occurred to me—yisions of brown 
and savoury pigs at whose immolation I had assisted. 1 am not 
the only man who has been thus toueied by sucking pig, for I 
remember finding 2 yourmand of my acquaintance so rapt in the 
contemplation of a picture by Morland, that it was not until I 
had tapped him on tiie shoulder that he became aware of my pre- 
“Fine picture,” said I; “yery fine, I did not know 
that you cared for painting.” “ Nor do I, generally,” he replied; 
“but look at those fittle pigs! By George ! how they would.eat 
I presume Morijand would have thought that a very 
high compliment, and I am sure my friend did. 

Imagine the sucking pig to have grown into a porker, dairy-fed. 
Tis adolescence has increased its value without diminishing 
its delicacy or detracting from its beauty. Pickled, it is*con- 
sidered, a fitting companion for the aristocratic capon—its mild 
oleaginousness compensating for the dryness of the fowi; but | 
Ww hag! und in companionship with the humble cabbage we are 
Yaore sensible of the advantage of its association, making, as it 
does, 2 banquet for the poor man’s beard. 

Roast. d—imaginary odours float about my nostrils as I write the 
word—roasted loin, brown as an Ezyptian beauty, the crackling 
scored and gaping to invite the knife, and the rich deep-coloured 
gravy sending up a reck that wouid put “an appetite beneath the 
ribs of death.” The knife is plunged into it—a nvise like break- 
ing ice, a separation of the parts, aud then the delicate muscle is 
revealed to us. Remembrance is hunger! 


sence, 


roasted!” 


I have often felt something akin to sorrow henatio 


Roasted leg—so valued that it is oflered up with myrrh and 

frankinceuse—that is sage and onious, If King Jamie had ever 
tasted—nay simelled—of that divine dish, his brutal prejudice 
against pork ueust have been removed, I have a faith which 
nothing out of me—that if the gods of the old 
mythology ever did cat animal food it was roast pork. 
He has eaten his terms 
of barley-meal and peas, and is prepared to fulfil that destiny to 
which he was ordained. He has proved his graticide for the care 
of man by growing to forty stone—life has become a burden to 
him, and he grunts to be “cured.’ Great creature! Let his 
wish be gratified ! 

And now his capacious sides roof the kitchen, and his pon- 
derous hams hang like, pendants from the huge beams. From 
ham and fitch great cantles are ent out and are now ma-ing the 
ingle musical with their spluttering and fizzing, as Mary, halt- 
blinded by the blazing fire, turns the slices on the gridiron, Now | 
they appear garnished wich what seem to be buttons of gold, bu: 
which are in reality eggs laid for the occasion by Dame Partleit, 


shall shake 


Our pig has come of age—bacun age. 


whose clucking I heard when [ first opened my eyes in the murn- 
ing, Taiking would now be criminal—no noise but of ‘kuife and 
fork. 

It is from Giles Jolter’s cottage door that that self-same odour , 
comes; for good honest Pig is no r specter of persons. ,° He is not 
like my Lord Deer, who never visits any fa:nily that e2n’t treat 
him with wine sauce; or like the Honourable Mrs, Southdown, 
who prefers to be attended hy her page Currant-jelly, Honest | 
Pig has no stich fancies. A little mustard to make you look 
sharp, or a dash of vinegar that you may reiish him the more; or, 
on yery hgh days and holidays, a spvonful of apple-sance,to in- | 
duce you not to belong to a gouse-club, is all honest Pig asks of 
his entertainers. : 

Unless, by-the-by, at Christmas time, when in-old Halls and at 
College tables his head is made the head dish of ih» feast,—why, 
then he thinks fit to be perfumed with rue spices-and sweet herbs, 
to be worthy of the high company of whom he is about to bec me 


| when compare] with a dashing old-fashioned - sleighing bout. 


apart. Then he decks himself out with garlands of red-berried 
holly, and bay and rosemary, and allows none, but the Chief Cook, | 
with his side-arms a’ d in full uniform, to ¢ mduct him toh s place | 
of honour. The song which is sung to his glory is not al ogether 
of common mother’s Engiish, but is seasoned, as it were, in honour 
cf Christmas time, with good church Latin, 
Pig glory; and so we will take our leave of him, while siuging the 
old carol, sung a long time ago:— ‘ 


“ The boar’s head in hand bear T, 
Bedeck’d with bays and-rosemary ; 
And I piay you, my masters, be merry. 
Quot estis in convivio 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino, 


[So say we, all of us. For mirth and good cheer let-us be thank- 
ful always !] 
“The boar’s head, as [ understand, 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 


(Right, old bape if it be of Shrewsbury curing, ] 


Which, thus bedeck’d with a gay garland, 
Let us servire cantico 
Caput apri defero, Xe. 


“ Our steward hath provided this _ 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
Iu reginensi atrio.” 


And for the same reason, and in grateful acknowledgment of the 
good and plenty which is about us, let the poor be made partakers 
ja the general festivity, so that the King of Buiss may be honoured 
ia the way which he has co.unnanded homage shuuld be pail to 
him. M. L. 


CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA, | 


BY HOWARD PAUL, 


WE need not tell the reader that the general manner of cele- 
brating Christmas-day is much the same wherever professors of 
the Christian faith are found; and the United States, as the great 
Transatlantic offshoot of Saxon principles, would be the first to 
conserve the traditional Seiuipiowids Handed down from time im- 

memorial | by our cauonical progenitors “of the East. But every 
ination’ has | its idioeratic notions, minute and otherwise, and it is 
not strange that the Americans, as a creative people, have pecu- 
liar and varied ways of their own in keeping this, the most re- 
“‘markable day in the calendar, The English, more substantial 
in their perpetuation of ancestral customs, respect the same usages, 
invest the day with the usual farms, and go on from year to year 
in the time-h noured footprints of the past. The Americans 
now and then add a supplemental form to the accepted code— 
characteristic of the mutable and progressive spirit of the people 
—though there exists the church-serviee, the conventional  caryl, 
the evergreen decorations, the plum-puddings, the pantomime, 
and a score of other“ demonstrations ” that never can legitimately 
be forgotten. 

Society generally seem to apporvion the day thus: church in 
the morning, dimer in the afternoon, and amusements in the 
evening. The Christmas dinners concentrate the scattered mem- 
bers of families, who meet together to break bread in social 
harmony, and exchange those home sentiments that cement the 
happiness of kindred, To-day the prodigal once more returns 
to the paternal roa‘; the spendthrift forsikes his boon com- 
panions; the convivialist deserts the wine-cup.. The beautiful 
genius of domestic lave has triumphed, and who‘ean foresee the 
blessed results? 

Parties, balis, and fetes, with their endless routine of gaieties, 
are looked forward ty, as pleasures are, the wide world over; and 
all classes, from highest to lowest, have their modes of enjoyment 
marked out. Prepara'ion follows preparation in festal succession, 


{Sorrow hides her Gorgon head; care may betake itself to any 


dreary recesses, for Christmas nyust be a gala! 

There is generally snow on the ground at this time; if Nature 
is amiable, there is sure to be; and a Chriscmas sleigh-ride is 
one,of those American delights thet defy rivalry, There is no 
withstanding the merry Ghime of the beils and a fleet passage 
over the snow-skirted reads. ‘Town and-country look as if they 
had arisen’in the morning in robes of unsullied white,.. Every 
house-top is spangled with the bright element; soft flakes are 
coquetting in the atmosphere, and a pure mantle has been spread 
on all sides, that fairly invites one to disport upon its gleammg 
surface, 

We abide quietly within our pleasant, home on e: either fhe eve or 
night of Christmas, How the sleighs glide by in rapid glee, the 
music of the bells and the songs of the excursionists falling on 
our ear in very wildness We strive in-vain to, content ourself. 
<We glance at the cheeriul fire, and hearken to the genial voices 
around us. .We philosophise, and struggle against the tokens of 
merriment without; | ut the restraint is torture. We, too, must 
join the revellers, and have a sleigh ride, Girls, get on your fur ; 
wrap yourselves up warmly in the old bear skin; hunt up the old 
guitar; the slei¢h is at the door, the moon is beaming. The bells 
tinkle, and away we go! 

There is no such jltity on earth asa sleigh-ride. River excur- 
sions on the blnest of streams, pie-nics in the” “floweriest of dells, 
harvest-homes among the brownest of fields, days inthe field, or 
by the brook with trout, pickerel, and all the angler’s heart could 
hope ‘for, are all very well, but they sem monotonous and weary 
If 
uumankind ever made up its universal mind to be agreeable, 
certainly it has now. Thousands of s'eighs of all patterns, like 
full-breasted swans, antelopes, Poovah bears, and, cars of Jugger- 
nant, filled with the gayest of lads and lasses, are skimming through 
the feathery avenues. “Gk> myriad ‘bells, on the fleetest of horses, 
ring changes that could only denote an excess of merrime it. The 
very air is palpitating with the music-throb wildly-souading far 


and near. The stars, twinkbag in a ‘sky unclovded, shed a sub- 


dued light on a se ne more vivid and joyous than our poor pen}. rH 


could hope to illus*rate. a * 

‘An old English legend was transpienitetl 7 many years ago on the 
shores of America, that took root and flourished with wondertul 
luxnriance, considering that it was 1iet indigenous fo the country. 
Probably it was taken ov r to New Work by one of the primitive 
Knickerbockers, or it might have Cnng té ‘some of the drowsy 


This ix the beight of “‘burvomasters who had fors#ken the pictorial tiles of dear old 


‘Amsterdam about the tine of Petes de Laar, or IL Bamboccia, as 
the Ttalians call him, got into disgrace in Rome, However this 
may be, certain it is that Santa Klaus or St. Nicholas, the’kind 
‘Patron-Saint of the Juveniles, makes his annual appearance on 
Christmas-eve, for the brea of dispensing gifts to all good 
children. ‘This festive elf is su»posdd to be a queer little creature. 


that descends the chimhey, viewlessly, in the deep hours of night 
Jalen with gifts anti presents, which he bestows with no sparing 


hand, reserving to himself a supernatural discrimination that he 
scems to exere'se with every sa isfaction, dune moins te to i 
the chiktren harig their newest stockings 7 ‘nea the chitnney, 

them to the curtains of the bed. Midnight finds a pesto 


waiting for favours: and: tlie only wonder is alata a 3 ysl Me 


Klaus can get a agony them at all, id "The: story y oe he 
never misses one, provided it belongs to , deserving. "oun 
and morning is. sure to. bring no el 2 
Wizard has notnobly performed his wondrous duties, 
scarcely enlighten the reader as to who the real Santa Klans is.’ | 
Every induizent parent sorenies to the pleasing deception, 
though the juveniles are in their faith of their generous |, 
holiday patron. The folloying favourite lines graphically describe 
a visit of St. Nicholas, and, being in great vocue with the young 
people of America, are fondly nea from year to year: 
jth Ras $ 
Twas the night wens Christmas. when all through the hutue;? *7** 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; ‘ 
The stockinus were hung hy the chimney with care, 
To hope hat St Nicholas soon would be there, 
The childreu were ne ted all snug in Usa beds, 


as 


(Dre. 22, 1 ste 


While vis ons of sugar-pluins hence through their heads ; 
And mumia in her ’kerchief, and Tin my cap, 

Had just settled our bra ns for & long woiter’s nap, 
When out on the lawn there arose such elatter, 

I sprang trom my bed to see what was the matter. 
The way to the window, I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash ; 

The moon on the breast of the new-tullen snow 

Gaye the lustre of mid-day to objects below, 

When what to my wondering eyes should appear 
But a winiature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer ; 

With a little old driver, so lively aud quick, 

I knew in a twwoment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid thau eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shoated, and called thea by name— 
“Now Dasher! now Dancer! now Prancer! uow Vixen! 
On Comet! on Cupid! ou Donder and Blixeu! 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall! 

Now dash away ! dash away! dash away all!” 

As the leaves that betore the wild hurricaue fly, 
When they nieet with an obstacle, mount 10 the aky; 
So up to the house-tap the coursers they flaw, 

With the sleigh full of tuys, end St. Nicholas too. 
And then in a twinkling D heard og the root, 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoot; 

Ae I drew in my head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with @ bound, 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
Aad his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot, 
A bundle.of toys he had flang on his back, 

And he looked like a pediar just opening his pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry ! 
His cheeks were lke roses, his nose like a cherry ; 
His droll litle mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

An& the beard of hs chin was as white as the snow. 
The stump of # pipe be held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a'broad face, and a little round belly 

That shook when he laughed like a bowl full of jelly. 
He was chubby und plump—a right jolly old eif; 
And I laughed wher I saw him, inspite of my seif. 

A wink-of his eye aud a twist of his head 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his. work, 
And filled all the stockings—then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nese, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose; _ 

He sprang to his s eigh, to ‘his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard:him enclaim, ere he drove out of s ghr, 
“ Happy Christiuassto all, and to all a good wight!” 


A curious*feature of an American Christmas is the egg nogg and 
free lunch, distributed at all of the hotels and cafés. A werk at 
least before the 26th, fanciful signs are suspended over the fonn- 
tains of the bars (the hotel-keepers are quite classic in their ideas) 
announcing superb lunch and egg-noggs on Christmas-day. This 
invitation is sure to meet with a large response from the amaicur 
epicures about town, who ever on the gué vive for a banquet gratis, 
flock tothe festive.standard, since it has never been found a diffi- 
cult matter to give things away, from the time old Heliogabalus 
gastronomed in Phoenicia np to the present hour. A splendid hall 
in one of the principal hetels, at this nroment, oecurs tous, A 
table, the length of the apartment, is spread and furnished with 
twenty made dishes peculiar to the Christmas cuisine, Theré are 
chorodens and fricassees rayouts and calipee, of Yap wrous delicacy. 
Baelr dish is labelled, and attended by a black servant, who serves 
its contents on very snall white gilt-.dged plates, At the head 
of the table a vast bowl, ornamented with indescribable Chinese 
figures, contains the egg-ndgg—a palatable compound of milk, 
egys, brandy, 2d spices, nankeenish in colour, with froth eaough 
on irs strface to generate any number of Venuses, if the old Pelo- 


{ ponnesian anecdote is worth remembering at all Over the egg- 


nogg mine host-usu uly officiates, all smiles and benignity, pourmg 
the rich draught with miraculous dexterity into cut-vlass goblets, 
and passing it to the surrounding guests with profuse hand. 
On this oceasion the long range of fancy drmks are forgotten. 
Sherry-cobblers, mint-jueps, gin-slings, and punches, are set aside 
in order that the sway of: the Christmas draught may be supreme. 
Free lunches are extremely common in the United States, what 
‘are called “eleven o’clock saacks,” especially; but the accompa- 
nimentof egy -coxg belongs unequivocally to the death of the year, 
. The: presentarion of * boxes” and souvenirs is the same in 
‘America, as in Englind; the token of: neaelgene having an 
inseparable allia sce with the sa ne period, _ Everybody expects to 
‘give and receive. A month before the event the fancy stores are 
crowded, all day long with old and young in search of suitable 
souvenirs, ~and eyery object is purchused, from ; costliest gems to 
the taweriest bubiole tha; may get into the market, If the wea- 
ther should |e fiie, the principal streets ars thronged with ladies 
shopping in sleighs ; and hither and thither. sleds shoot by, laden 
with parcels of painted toys, instruments of mock music and septua- 
genarian dread, from a penny trumpet to a sheepskin drum, 
Christmas seems to be a popular period among the young folk 
fin being mated, and a surprising number approach the altar this 
morning. Whether it is that orange-fowers and bridal gifts are 
admira to the tine, or that a longer lease of happiness 
is ensured ftom the joyous character of the occasion, we are not 
i iontly learned i in hymeneal lore to arnouace. The Caristmas 
week, however, is a merry one for thy honeymoon, as litide is 
thought of bus mirth or gaiety until the dawning New Year 
_suberly suggests that we should put aside our masquerade manners. 
a omnnaoes auusements society has a wealth of pleasing 
We remember the sententious Question réunions, 
1 wious Surprise-purtiew, iry-bowl, and Hant-the-slipper. 
We can never. forget the 9 d Calathumpians, who employ 
in their bands everything inharmomous, from a fire-shovel to a 
* steWwpan, cattsing more°din-than the demons down under the sea 
ever dreamed of. we 
What, then between the sleigh-rides, the bell-melodies, old 
Sanra Klaus and his fictions, the egg-nogy and lunches, the wed- 
dings, and the willingness to be entertained, the Americans fiud 
no difficulty in enjoy'ng Christmas-day. Old forms and new 
notions come in for a share of observances; and the young 
cou try, ina glow of good humuur, with one voice, exclaims, “ Le 


bow temps viendra !” ; 


~ 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS — 


THE WOMAN WITO IS BURIED ALIVE. 
BY HORACE MAYHEW. 


’ 


Tuer is one class of women that always has my most especial 
pity. What they suffer no one can tell, Patient, enduring, only 
eonplaining at the last moment, and then only in tones of the 
softest expostulation, they take rank amongst the tiartyrs of 
society, Lhave known many such a martyr, and my bachelor’s 
soft aeart always bleeds for then. I know what the intens ty of 
their secret sorrows mu-t be ;—all the more intense because they 
are shut up, and do not come to the window, and have a good ery 
at once, but nurse themselves in dark corners, and weep in siience; 
and it is in consequence of their nun-like yrivacy of griet that my 
compassion is always given. like a ready tribute, to them, 

They are, in fact, the nuns of private life, and they live in con 
vents They roam most gloomily from cell to cell—gliding, 
rather than walking—and you see then growing thinner and 
thinner, paler and paler, every day, until it is a wonder how they 


5 


m3 


know whether Mrs, Migraine has left Naples since that little | 
Jracas? And can you tell me whether those horrible Blew 
D'Evilles have actually gone to besiege p or dear old guucy Lord 
De Steuvray in his castie in the nord ? Ob! L must teil you I 
received a terrible letter from your old triend Mrs, Hamdrum 
yesterday. She says she’s buried alive at Wicsbaden—it seems 
there isn't a soul there this year! Vm swe it can t be worse than | 
this London! It’s too bad! Was there ever a person so buried 
alive as Lam ?” 

I tried to console her with the best cooling verbah restoratives 
I could summon to my aid, and, after assuring her that there was 
a considerable number of lords and ladies, with a marquis besides, 
and a Royal duke into the bargain, who, to my knowledge, were 
all condemned to a sivilar kind of vital internent,. she revived a 
littie. Then [thought LI could. w.th safety leave her, the more 
especially as I noiced a big-calved Johnay bringing in for 
luncheon a heavily-laden tray, that discharged, as L thought, a 
most savoury aroma of roasted partridyes round the room, Poor 


live at all. What becomes of most of then it would be, p rhaps, 
a melancholy history to inquire. Some waste away; sume, it may 
be, are removed to another convent, to renew their sufferings else- 
where; some disappear, like the flies, you do not know how; and 
a few, perhaps, recover, 

I am allading to the class of much-to-be-pitied women who, it 
is well known, are subjected to a life of the most dreadful seciu- 
sion. To use the term these poor unfortunate creatures apply 
to themselves, they are women who are “buried alive.” 

Mrs. Flaunce Flounders belongs to this much-persecuted 
class, She is a short, thick person, whose wa‘st, no longer so slim 
as it used to be, has puzzled many a partner in waltzing. Her 
colour is what may be caled florid. She has already left the 
earliest stages of womanhood, and is now r.pidly adyancing to~ 
wards that middle part of life’s journey at which the milestones do 
not count after thirty-nine. Her spirits are good, and her appetite 
far from delicate. Ihave seen her at dinner, when I should say 
her plate was filled oftener than mine; a d at supper I have 
envied her not less for the magical rapidity with which, not always 
waiting to be asked, she has taken wine with neariy everybody. 
She has a hand withdong tapering finger , that seein to possess a 
magnetic power for attracting a bottle of champagne; and I have 
always known where to find a bottle, when sent on a marauding 
expedition by some young ladies, by fixing my eyes steadily on 
the waving feathers of her gorgeous turban. As the puxache of 
Henry [V. pointed on the battle-ficld the way to glory, so do the 
orna;nents of Mrs, Flaunee Flounders’ head-dress invariably indi- 
cate to me, in a supper-room, the exact spot where the champagne 
(and the best, too) is to be found. 

It was two or three days after a rercontre like the above whew, 
having occasion to call upon her, IE was astounded, pcrfectly 
startled, at her revelation that she was neither more nor less than 
“a woman buried alive.” I looked round her room—a hand- 
sone drawing-room in Malmesbury-square—ard could hardly 
believe my senses. It wis a spacious aparciment, luxuriously far- 
nished; with looking-glasses thet allowed you to ‘remove the 
dust off your boots, and looking glasses that enabled yo. to 
con pose the topmost curl of your last new wig. It had parrots, 
birds, flowers, gold-fish—every.hing to make it cemfortabl . 
There were chairs, the cushions of which sprang up like Jack-in- 
the-hoxes the moment you touched them; there were sofas so 
rapturously soft that, if it were not the cruelty of the idea, you 
might almost imagine they were stuifed with babies!) My cyes 
rapidly skimmed over faultless paintings from Italy and: Newiman- 
street—over priceless vases from Sevres and the Lowther Arcade 
—over Lyons siks, tiger hearth-rugs, aud carpets that had the 
genuine stanp of Turkey about them;—and “ Really,” I said to 
myself, “if ever I were to be interred with the breath still in me, 
I do not kn w of a prettier sepulchre that I could die with 
comf rt in than this.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” exclaimed Mrs, Flounders, in a voice that would 
have brought tears into the eyes of an ineome-tax commissioner, 
“Tam a wo an literally, shamefaliy, buried alive!” 

Again and azain I stared. There was the same high florid com 
plexion that one would almost say was artificial, only one’s natural 
p lite: ess stifles ‘he w.terarce of such wicomplimentary thoughts, 
There was the same double chin, that looked not unlike a coach- 
spring, connecting, as t were, the head with the body of the 
carriage, which, in this instanee, was as majestic and erect as ever, 
There was, also, the sime ecomfortaole, corporeal fulness that 
suggested the vulgar idea that the lining of the same carriage was 
looked after daily with not less cave than the painting of the out- 
side; and the result of ry eurious examination was that, at al 
events, the interment seemel to agree remarkably well with the 
victim, 

“Indeed !” was all I faintly uttered. 

“Yes, Sir! buriel alive!” she said, turning her eves up 
to a beautiful ormoulu chandelier hanging from a poreclain Cupid 
above her. “Igo nowhere! I am a perfect prisoner ! I am 
deprived of every little amusement—h ve, indeed, taste for none ! 
Tdo not ee a single soul! Every one is out of town! You are 
the o ly person that has called upon me for the last two days— 
and Tam sure it is very kind of you. Iam sinking daily—P'm 
losing spirits, eaergy, appetize, flesh, everything! Teannot do a 
thing! I cannot eat—I eannot sleep—I cannot sing—I canact 
real! Tecannot even ery! ‘This very morning [tried to go on 
to the baleony for a little fresh air, and—will you believe it 2—I 
nearly fell over the railings into the street, I was so weak trom the 
exertion! Would you be kind enough to hand me that vinaigrette? 
Thank vou.” 

All this was muttered in a divaway, lnckadaisical voice, that 1 
could seare sly believe it was our dear Mrs, Flounders talking — 
she whose rather mereurial- tongue-is generally heard at-w theatre 
high above Formés, or Paul Bedford himself, A ter a panse, thit 
I was afraid to break, she continued. “ Tell me, there’s a good 
soul, tell me—for I hear absolute!y nothing in this great big 
coffin—is it true that Lady Concertina’s at Brighton? Have you 


heard of the grand dinners that the Epergnays are giving at | 
Spa? And is there any truth in the report that the Blanemanges | 
have resumed the petits soupers that were so popular last season at 


Paris? Have ihe Moulds gone at last up the Rhine? Do you 


| that he confesses that the ease is a very 8 rivus one; in fact, gmite 


woman! It was but right, if she was “sinking daily,” that she 


once more a beautiful human being! Such is the paramount duty 


| of all persons—who have incomes of not less than £2000 a year! 


Posrscript.—l do not remember a case ever terminating fatally 
in fash.ouable lite of a woman who was buried alive. On the 
contrary, it seems to agree with them, For example, take Mrs, 
Flounders, who, to my knowledge, bas been buried alive never 
less than three or four times every yexr for the last twenty years, 
anc se how hale and hearty she is! Ifer figure is as round us ever, 
and she still enjoys an unimpaired appetite, that, L can tell you, 
would be anythi: g but weleome at a cheap boarding-house, No; 
it must be confessed that Ldo not knove of oue instance of a woman 
ever dying und.r such sepu.chral eireumstances; Bur, then, it 
should be borne in mind that maiters have never been pushed te 
that horrible exweimity.. No lusbard has ever been inhuman 
enough to try the experiment. ‘The poor victim—the: dear,. de=- 
licious angel who was buried alive—has, fortunately, always been 
liverated ia time,or else there is no knowing what might have 
been the awiui consequences! 


should have something to cling to—eyven.if it was ony the leg of 
a roast partri lye! 

Some month, .ater, in. December, I met this same Mrs. Flaunce 
Flounders at Brighton, Notwithstanding the circumstances of her 
melancholy sepulture, she was still alive, and apparently m ex- 
tremely rude health—so rude as to be almost vulgar. Her caecks 
were of thar glowing redness that you warmed yourself, as at a 
kitchen fire, merely by looking at them. Aud her embonpoint was 
such that I quite pitied the poor pony that was waiting for her at 
the door. She was in her riding-habit, and had only time to shoot 
at me a few words of friendly greeting as she squeezed by in the 
narrow passage, “ Just going out, you s_e, for a ride—shuuld die 
of ennui if L stopped at home, No cne here! Every one goue !— 
Am anxious to get back—am completely buried alive in this 
stupid, methodicai, stuck-up place.” And away she went to 
saddle the poor pony with the full weight of her burial. 

From that time I made a point of studying Mys, Flounders’ 
complaint, I found it consisted in an unconquerable r stlessness 
to he at a certain place where other people wore, and where she 
was not. This restlessness led to pecvishness—tlie peevishness led 
to lors of appetite—and loss of appetite would lead, there is no 
doubt, if only persevered in long cuoagh, to loss of food, and that 
loss would end ip tin‘e—there was not the smaliest hesitation in 
coming to thc conclusion—in loss of Lfe. Tins is what makes th: 
complaint so peculiarly dangerous. ‘Therefore, directly a woman 
is buried alive, removal is instantly necessary, Yeu must. kuock 
‘down the door of her tomb, amd jet her escape that very moment... 
If she is buried alive, because everybody is going out of town, you 
must let her go out of town. If she is anxious to get back to: 
town, because the opera has opened,.and the season has begun, by, 
all means let her return, ‘There is no other remedy that will yred 
the slightest relief. Hf you do, not, her malady soon assumes an 
j alarming form; her erics, her groan, her complaints beeome -o 
truly piteons, that the house which she happens to be buried alive 
in quickly becomes unbearable to ull tliose who are sharing her 
sepuichral captivity with her. The servants fly. from her; her 
children approach her with dread and trembling ; the nurse 
seareely dares to venture near her with the baby eveu m her arnis; 
she is**out” to everybody; she neglects her appearance—does ler 
hajr anyhow-—leaves. hex letters unopened—remains for hours in 
bed—lunches. dines, in her bed-room. At tea, perhaps,.she makes 
her appearance, but it is in her morning wrapper. Where, indeed, 
is the use of her dressing in a place where she is buried alive? 
Hysterical fits, at last, swpervene, and at regular intervals—mostly 
at meal-timnes, and invariably when a stranger is present. It is” 
then that the disease is at its crisis—the sufferings of the poor' 
creature have attained’thein awful climax. The doctor is sent fur, 
He pays two or three visits,. pockets his nwo or three guineas, when 
‘the lady, finding in a lucid interval that he eleariy does nut under- 
stand her constitution, refuses to s.¢ him any more, Et is then 


beyond the reach of liuman skill; and he recommends * change of 
Ee 

I have watched, muny delicate persons who are labouring under a 
desperate attagk of premarure interment. In every one I have fouud 
that itwas urgently necessary to have the patient instantly. removed. 
The ravings, whichwwere previously of a desponding and imcolierent 
character,.at once @eise, and the patient gradual y becomes more 
eomposed,. an@ at@lenyth even rational. She dresses fur dinner, 
and in the evening: is stro g enough to go to see a pantomime, 
The attacks, however; vary very much, and delight in developing 
themselves whea least expected. [have known Mrs, Flounders, 
for instance, compiain of being buried, alive under some very 
singular cireumstanecs: onee in the middle of a grand public ball, 
where there were at least two thowsuid possons in the room, and 
where there wes every possible attraction—ehampagne supper in- 
ciuded ; at acother time, on New-yeur'seday, wt a charming 
country-honse, fail of deightitw company, who, siranye to say, 
did not backbite one anesher;; aud another time at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, where there must have been, at least, two Kings, three 
Quecn-, and an Emperor and Einpress present. The las: occa- 
sion, I recollect, was at an horticultural féte,,where, if you were 
buried alive, your fwneral would at all events take piace in the 
midst of beautiful flowers, and to the scurd of military music. 
St ll you cannot accomit for these things! I have observed 
Mrs, Flounder-, when she has been buried alive, to be wandering, 
ab ent, depressed, fever.sh, snappish, and wih a wild look about 
her, as of a person who was being suffocated; but the nexi 
moment, after she had been removed te so-ve crowded room, 
where the mistletoe was hanying, she bas all of a sudden breahed 
freely, and in a few seconds been quite a different person, telling 
you little bits-of scandal about her friends in the most charming 
manner possible. 

It is for the above reasons that I always deeply pity a poor 
sensitive woman who is buricd alive. It is only another way of 
saying that she is not in her eleient—that she is inhaling some 
vulgar, vitiated, unfashionable atmosphere, that her refined nature 
has not been accustomed to. During that period she is only a 
corpse! Break dow> then, I say, the barrier that shuts her out 
from the world, and let her emerge {rom her gilded tomb and be 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
(See the Ulustrotion,) 

Tere are some who pretend not to believe in merry Christmas, 
and affect not to care about it;—who will not allow that it is a 
happier and better time than any other in the whole year, or that 
their thoughts are more kindly, their sympathies more active, and 
their self-love less s-ltish at Christmas-tide than at Midsammcr, or 
Latiy-day, or-Michaelmas.. We think they mis:ake themselves ; 
or, if they. do not,,we are very sorry for them. Surely it is plea- 
sant to be remembered by those we love;..and at Christmas time 
‘how many a kind wish and tender thought go forth from hearth 
to hearth, for which the batty, workand whirl of life had lett no 
other pause! It isspleasant to remember the times which have 
been; not to regret them, but to gather up all the gracious me- 
moriesiying with them ;: perhaps to recali some of their sorruws, 
by which we may have been chastened and puriticd; and what time 
like Christmas-tide for such « retrospect? 

It is pleasant, surely, te remember the friends and companions 
of our youth, and by some kindly act or word to 1emind them that 
they. are not forgotten ; and there is something in the great and 
generat holiday that raises wp the spirits of those we love, and 
makes them to be present with us. Bless the Curistmas time ! 

As we sit imour darkeand dusty chamber, made bright to-day 
by sprigs of holly and sinistletue (we shall increase Mas, Scrubs 
our laundress’ Christmas-box..for her thouginfumess), we can 
almost fancy that our grey hair is auburn once again, and that 
those rows cf dusty bocks are the bright oak panels of cur dear 
oll country home. . Our pinched-up tire expands into a capacious 
ingle, and.that mixture cf coke and slates becomes huge biocks of 
bitumingas coal,.and gnarled logs that sparkle aud sputter as they 
are vanquished by the fire. The svot upon the disty window- 
panes erystallises,, and assumes a thousand shapes of beauty, as 
though the frost had breathed upon it, and changed it to the pure 
dew which rises from Cumber Vale ! 
becomesa meastred harmony, and we can hear one of our country- 
side carols as plainly as though it were sung by the small detach- 
ment of our village choir upon which we tooked the last Christ- 
mas-day we spent in the old home. 
we can see that group as though they scood befure us in the body 
—Lucy Lot in one of the Squire's lady’s left- i? bommets and a 

_white boa made of lamb’s iails. She has a pipe like a robin 
“and her * 


The hum of London sireets 


Fourteen years ago, and yet 


Bless yon, my good gentlemen, 
ty May nothing you disinny, 
rises. clear and shrill ov.t all competitors. [Only to think! 
little Luey Lot is now the buxom wile of George Weather-, 
the butcher, and.the proprietor of a brace of bubi s.j 

Jenny Ryland is wot haif sach a belle ss Lucy Lot. She wears 
a little imadest-poke, as they call that rough str.w bonnet. True, 
she has a red amvittle; but how frock is a dark brown, and her 
gloves are of: grey worsted... Sie siwgs very correctly, netwith- 
standing sheshas to shake the chorus out of lier victle brother Bob, 
who is all clothessand face.. He is a very good bry, aud will 
make a singer in time,..but. at present a word of three syllables 
chokes him... If he live to be a man—— [W!y, he has iived to 
be a man—in his own opinion—and, though only niuetcen last 
June, he has been seen walking with Mary Jessop, who lives 
_fellow-seryant with his sister xt the. Hall, Sister has a swcer- 
heart..too—a widower—gr. cer, cheesemonger, and general dealer. 
'I forgot to say that Bub is by trade a biacksmith. } 

There is Gharley Brown—his nose the colour of a hlue hag. THe 
hates the cold and gives promise of having a bad cold in the 
‘head in the momring, He may be saved by egg-let or toast 
and ale it thie evéning, but at present his prospects are grucl. 
[He did have the egg-hot and the cold and yiuci, and still euter- 
tuins an objection to the weather when the glass falls below zero, 
He has dove the best he could to keep himself wann by adopting 
the tra. of a baker.] 

Jack Brey is the tall one of the party. He is only thirteen, but 
he has a voice like an ophicleide—he is the awkwardest lad in 
the village—he don’t walk,..he roils wong, ani it is a matier of 
-doutit whether he affects tie rght-hand ditch or the lett- 
thand ditch, His ultimate distinetion is certainly one of them, 
[And Jack Bray has been for a soldier and fought nobly at 
‘Alma and Inkerm:n, He wes at the storming of the Redan, 
‘where he lost’ an arm, aad has been sent home invalded, He 
tells stirring stories of his comrades, who, rece less of all but vie- 
‘tory, faced dangers and death, knowing that their chances of 
“escape were smail indeed. Ad often, Jack says, as they sat 
round their scanty fires they h. ve spoken of home und those they 
left behind to fight the battles of life alone, and have wondered, 
when the next Chrisrmas time came round, if any wonid make 
their poor homes merry for the sate of those who were away 
doing their country’s work. And Jack says th y wore hop fub— 
all hopeful ; and he has promised to write to them when Christ- 
mas time is passed, Let him have a good story to tell ccun- 
trymen. } 

Where are the singers gone? Where the song? Where the, 
old home? Gone! But we have been made happy thinking of 
the Chr'stmas time. M. L 
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«“ GATHERING AS IT GOES,” A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Uprisigg from the street, 
Where fall the passers’ feet, 
With soft and muffled tread, 
Like watchers by the dead, 

In the yielding snows, 
Comes a childish cheer 
Sharply on the ear; 

As with gleeful shout and song 
The snowball rolls along, 
Gathering as it goes. 


“Wanr your door scraped, cook?” cried a small voice down the 
area of a handsome house at the West End one cold wintry mern- 
ing. I may as well be precise, and inform my readers, who will doubt- 
less take a deep interest in all that concerns the hero I have in re- 
serve for them—that it was Christmas morning, a right old-fashioned 
Christmas morning—when the snow lay thick upon the ground, and 
innumerable feathery flakes fell softly on the brilliant white carpet 
with which the streets were spread, as if in honour of the festive season. 

An extraordinary stillness had descended upon the usually noisy tho- 
roughfare; cabs and omnibuses no longer rattled over the pavement, 
for their wheels appeared to run on velvet, and the horses, like those 
of Lear’s troop, seemed to be shod with felt; even the stern policeman, 
whose “slow and solemn tread ” had an awful echo on the flags, moved 
like a dark phantom over the pale earth, without a sound to denote the 
march of bis official boots. There were, however, in the absence of the 
din so familiar to a Londoner’s car, sounds and street-noises that in the 
sharp frosty air struck the ear with more than ordinary distinctness- 
Here a group of gossiping servant-girls and strong young fellows with 


water-pails and cans were assembled round a water-plug which had been } 
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set running for public accommodaticn by the parish turncock; there a 
group of urchins were lying in ambush round a corner or down a mews 
snowballing the passers-by and making therair ring with their pro- 
voking laughter whenever a well-aimed missile took effect on the 
glossy hat or well-brushed coat of a staid elderly gentleman, whose 
withering look of surprise and indignation only increased the bois- 
terous merriment of the young delinquents. At another spot a juvenile 
party had, by their united exertions, formed a snowball which, by its 
extraordinary magnitude, excited the wonder of a numerous assem- 
blage of young spectators. The butcher’s apprentice stood with gaping 
mouth lost in admiration of its size, and wholly regardless of that 
sweetbread in the tray on bis shoulders which Sir Twamley Tiffin had 
specially ordered for his breakfast ; the doctor’s boy, too, who had been 
dispatched ventre & terre to distribute to his master’s patients their 
morning draughts and evening pills, paused—mercifully paused—on his 
way to examine and measure in his mind’s eye that monstrous globe 
which he mentally compared to a gigantic bolus. There was, 
however, one amongst the crowd who gazed at the snowball with the 
eye of a philosopher a man of the world—I say a man; for, 
though Joe Gimber had not yet seen his twelfth birthday, he was a 
perfect specimen of the precocious London street boy, whose intellect 
had been matured by hunger and sharpened by necessity. He had ob- 
tained from “the cook” to whom his application had been made 
through the area railings an order to scrape and clear away the snow 
from the door-steps, and, having completed the job to his own satisfac- 
tion, was now, while waiting for the modest remuneration of his labour, 
watching, with a combination of childish interest and*cool cal- 
culation, the progress of accumulation in the snowball as the boys rolled 
it to and fro on the snow. 


“Tt grows bigger and bigger every turn ” said the little fellow to him- 
self, as he leant contemplatively on his broom. * That’s the way to 
git to be a great man!” 

The attitude and-something in the features of the young 
speculator attracted the notice of Mr. Maudsley, the owner of the 
house, who was standing at his parlour window at the moment; 
and, by his order, a servant intimated to the ragged sweeper that he 
was to come into her master, who wished to speak to him. Somewhat 
surprised, but nothing daunted, Joe followed the servant into the hall, 
and, having carefully deposited his shovel and broom on the door-mat, 
marched directly into the parlour, where he was told he would find Mr 
Maudsley. 

It would not be easy to imagine a morestriking contrast than that 
which the poor unwashed, untended, half-naked, and nearly half-starved 
child offered to every object in the picture to which he was thus 
suddenly introduced. A tattered old fustian jacket, tied, for lack of but- 
tons, round his waist with a piece of packthread, partially concealed an 
inner garment of dingy hue and dubious material; loose corduroy 
trousers, made originally for a full-grown person, but tucked up round 
the legs, to accommodate the diminutive stature of the actual wearer; a 
pair of thick-soled worn-out bluchers, and a shapeless roll of something 
like black cloth, which served ordinarily for a cap, but was 
now twisted up hard between his hands, completed the costume of 
little Joe, as he stood, digging his hobnailed boots into the Turkey 
carpet, in the centre of the room, facing the pleasant-looking gentl- 
man who had sought this interview. Notwithstanding the novelty of 
his situation, Joe retained his self-possession, and, having by a keen 
glance examined the countenance of Mr. Maudsley, and being ap- 
parently satisfied by the result of his investigation, he made a rapid 
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but cuiious seview of the room-and its contents, commencing with the 

ornemental French clock on the chimneypiece, and ending with the 
cold roast beef and the game pie that aderned the sideboard, over 
which hung the portrait of the fortwnate proprietor of all these good 
things, smiling and looking down upon them with an expression of 
expansive good-nature, such as at that moment diffused itself over 
the features of its original while surveying the odd specimen of 
humanity before him. 

“What is your name, my little fellow?” asked Mr. Maudsley, open- 
ing the proceedings in the strictly legal manner ;—and this reinds me 
I have not yet informed my readers that he was a solicitor—an 
honest and, indeed, excellent man, with a heart large enough for at 
least a dozen ordinary attorneys. 

“ What is your name, my little fellow?” 

« Joe Gimber, Sir.” 

“ Who is your father? ”” 

“Never had a father, Sir—leastways, I never heard [had one. I’m 
mother’s child.” 

“Your mother, then, where is she?” 

© Gone dead three years next Easter, Sir. She had me and two 
sisters younger than me to keep. She worked at stitching all day and 
all night often, but she couldn’t get a living out of it, and so she died.” 

« What, then, became of your sisters? ” 

“They was taken into the workhouse, and they told me that they 
died too.” 

“ Why did rot you go into the workhouse with your sisters?” 

«Well, Sir, I didn’t much like it; I thought I'd rayther be inde- 
penden',” said the little fellow, with a res lute air. 

“ Independent!” repeated Mr. Maud-ley, looking incredulously at 
the child. ‘* What on earth could you do?” 

“Oh! please, Sir. I could do lots o’ things. First, I went into the 
noos line, and delivered papers for a nooswencer to his customers; but 
he paid me nuffin to speak cf, and I was nearly starved afore I left 
him; then I teok to a costermonger, and sold apples, oranges, and 
radishes, aud wedgables of all sorts; but my master was a bad lot, and 
knocked me about shockin’ when I covldn’t sell his stale stuff, so | 
was forced to try winkles on my own hook.” 

© Winkles! what are winkies?” inquired his puzzled interrogator. 

“Oh! Sir, don’t you know winkles?—peniwinkles some people calls 
tem.” 

« Oh! I understand—peniwinkles!” 

“ Penniwinkles and srimps, Sir, and sometimes ’am sandwidges at 
the doors of the theayaters; only the bobbies hunt us ss if we was 
thieves, which I never was. New and again, when there's a good 
thick fog, | makes a tidy day’s work by carrying a link afore old 
gentlemen who's afraid of losing their ways or gitting run over. Then 
there’s money to be picked up by a street crossing; but the wooden- 
legged coves, and them Ingin blacks in white bedgowns, have got 
hold of all the good ones, and they won’s give them up without a tidy 
bit o’ money.” 

“ And you have not yet been able to purchase one?” 

“No, Si’; but I work werry hard, and when there’s a fall o’ snow I 
have plenty o’ work scraping afore the doors, and git well paid for 
it, too.” 

“Since you have told me so much of yourself and your life, Joe, tell 
me what were you thinking of when I saw you just now watching 
with such ‘a serious face the making of that large snowball sin the 
street; for you were thinking of something more than the mere 
collection of a quantity of snow?” 

Joe tursed his keen eye a moment upon his questioner, and appeared 
to hesitate: he had freely related everything respecting his way of 
life—his misery and bis struggles he did not seek to conceal; but when 
for the first time, an atiempt was made to penetrate his mind, to un- 
lock the mystery of his thoughts, he felt embarrassed and surprised. 
His hesitation was, however, brief, and he replied, with something like 
a knowing twinkle of the eye— 

“] was a thinkin’ that a chap who wants to get on in the world 
ought to be like that snowball—always gathering as he goes!” 

“ True, quite true,” said Mr. Maudsley smiling; “but it is not to 
worldly wealth alone that maxim applies; the mind should be equally 
diligent in the acquisition of knowledge and of virtue, without which 
the possession of riches adds nothing to man’s happiness. If he would 
be truly great, he must be truly good. Patience, industry, and perse- 
verance are his handmaids—truth, justice, and humanity lie in his 
path—the wise man makes these his own, and gathers peace and 
happiness as he goes!” 

Toere was something in the manner in which these few words were 
spoken which sunk into the child’s heart. He uttered not a word, but 
Mr, Maudsley perceived that he felt what had been said, and he 
secretly determined to make an attempt to rescue the poor outcast from 
his degraded position. 

The little fellow was by his direction immediately placed in the 
hands of the coachman’s wife in the adjoining mews, who, by the 
application of soap and water, combs and brushes, and entire 
change of his costume for a suit of her eldest son’s clothes, was shortly 
shortly transformed into a respectable-looking boy. Being thus ren- 
dered presentable, he wes introduced to the kitchen, where he quickly 
ingratiated himself with the members of the “lower house” by his 
obliging manners and a certain whimsical drollery, which even the 
“ serious” footman, who had a “call” and regularly attended Bir, 
Walleye’s chapel, could not resist. His stories of life amongst the 
wandering tribes of London were immensely relished, and his imitation 
of some of the streat-showmen and ballad-singers were declared by the 
cook and honsemaid to be equal to a play. 

The Christmas dinner at Mr. Maudsley’s was a great affair; 
for a large party of the relations on both sides of the 
hoase had assembled to do honour to the festival. There were 
the three unmarried sisters of Mrs. Mandsley, t wo rich maternal uncles 
—who, being bachelois, were looked up to with great respect by the 
family—a married brother of Mr. Maudsley, with his wife and five 
children, Mrs. Maudsley’s mothe-, and Mr, Maudsley’s aunt, to say no- 
thing of three or four cousins who had a standing engagement fot 
Christmas-day and Easter Sunday. I wiil bricfly pass over the details 
of the dinner and dessert; but, if any of my ers imagine that the 
roast turkey wes not of the lorvest and tattes: that Leadenhall-market 
could supply, thst the sirloin of bref was not the juciest and primest 
that ever obtained a first-class prize at the Smithfield Catt’e Show, 
that the plum-pudding was not the richest and rarest, that the holly 
sprigs with which it was stuck over were not of the greenest, and the 
berries thereon the reddest, that the port was not the oldest and the 
champagne not the ereamiest, that the toasts were not the most cor- 
dially proposed and the most eloqueutly responded to; that, in a word, 
the feast was not the most glorious and the company not the happiest 
that had ever been known, then I must take the liberty of saying that 
entirely differ in opinion with them, 

Later in the evening, there wasa general demand for a dance amongst 
the young people, and one of Mr. Maudsley’s sisters, who “ didn’t 
dance,” undertook to sup ply the music, on the piano. Little Joe, who 

heard in the kitchen the beating of the merry fect overhead, expressed a 
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strong desire to witness the dance, and by the contrivance of one of the ser- interest in the Bedford-row business to his son-in-law, Mr. Joseph Gir = 


vants was smuggled behind a large Indian screen that had been placed | 
infront of a glass door at the upper end of the room communicating 
with the conservatory. Mounted on a flower-stand, and hidden from 


observation by the screen, Joe Gimber peeped through the evergreens | 


with which it was decorated, and beheld a scene that’ completely 
bewildered him, Asthelight and graceful forms of the children flitted 
before him in the dance, their cheeks glowing with health and hap- 
piness, and their eyes sparkling with enjoyment; he fancied himself 
transported to some fairy land: his heart beat violently, and his eyes 
dazzled with the light; he vainly tried to follow the waltzers in their 
mazy round; his head became giddy, and, forgetting for the moment 
where he was, he clapped his bands in uncoavrollable delight; and 
leaning forward with too l ttle caution te get a nearer view of a pretty 
little sylphide in a pale blue frock, who had more than any of the 
others attracted his admiration, the screen was thrown down, and Joe 
Grimber, falling with it, rolled suddenly into the midst of the 
dancers, A general scream greeted the unexpected appearance 
of this strange guest, who, hastily picking himself up, would 
have made a precipate retreat had not Mr, Maudsley come 
forward and called to him to remain. The matter was shortly 
explained, and Joe, instead of being ignominiously expelled from the 
room, became ah odject of curiosity to the company, by whom his 
pockets were filled with sweetmeats and fruit, intermixed with a few 
bits of silver, the little Sylphide who had been the cause of his mis- 
chance bestowing upon hii an illustrated box of bonbons with a smile 
that made the offering doubly sweet. ‘Ihis was Joe Gimber’s first intro- 
duction to polite society. That night he slept in a little bed made up 
for him in the harness-room by the jolly coachman and his cosy wile. 
While undressing he had time to admire his improved appearance, to 
survey his comfurtable lodging, to produce his store of sweetmeats 
and pick ont the glittering coins fiom a heap of raisins and burot 
almonds Full of the most agreeable reflections, he fell asleep, to dream 
that he was transformed into a gigantic snowball, rolled by the pretty 
sylphide over heaps of sixpences and sugar-plums which stuck to him 
on every side. Joe had made the first 7oll in life. 

A few days after the events just narrated Joe ‘was taken into the 
establishment of Messrs. Maudsley and Wotherspoon, solicitors, of 
Bedford-row, where his duties consisted in sweeping out the offices and 
dusting the desks before the arrival of the clerks in the morning, and 
in carrying messages and parcels for a few hours during the day. Mr. 
Maudsley did not, however, stop here with bis kindness; for he per- 
mitted Joe to attend an evening school, where, true to the maxim 
which he had made the rule of his life, he gathered learning with incre- 
dible rapidity. In the house where he lodged there also resided a 
Frenchman, who had come to prosecute a claim for a legacy which had 
been left him in this country. With this person Joe formed an inti- 
macy 5 and, for some acts of civility rendered to him by the boy, he 
undertook to teach him the French tongue. This was what he ardently 
desired; and a few months’ instraction made him so proficient in the 
language that he could not only write it with ease, but converse 
fluently in it. 

Three years had passed away, during which time Joe, by his assiduity 
and good temper, had become a prime favourite in the office; the 
elderly chief clerk and the heads of the establishment liked him for his 
punctuality and integrity, and the young men for the readiness with 
which be always executed their little commissions—but more, perhaps, 
for the confidence they had that he was neither a “spy” or “sneak,” 
and that their harmless “larks” and venial breaches of discipline 
would never be brought to the ears of the “ governors” through Joe 
Gimber’s instramentality. He was therefore pronounced by common 
consent “a brick,” “a bean,” and “a trump;” and when, at the end 
of three years, he was promoted to a seat at a desk in their office, he 
rece:ved the warm and sincere congratulations of his fellow clerks. As 
Joe jerked himself for the first time on to the tall stool which he was 
thenceforth to oceapy in the office, he thought of the snowball, and felt 
tzat he was then a much greater person than the evening he rolled 
amongst the company in Mr. Maudsley’s drawing-room. 

It was some months after Joe’s elevation that a case came into the 
office which required that a confidential agent should be sent to Paris; 
none of the second clerks, however, spoke French, and the business was 
on the point of being confided to a stranger, when it was recollected by 
the managing clerk that Joe Gimber had been seen reading a French 
book. He was immedianely questioned, and, being found competent 
for the duty, he wes sent to Paris, where he not only brought the 
affair to a satisfactory issue, but laid the foundation. of a very 
lucrative business ‘or the office, which was recognised by the partners 
giving nim‘a considerable increase of salary and an advance in his 
position in the establishment. Thus, by his roll to Paris, Joe Gimber» 
true (o his rule of life, gathered much and lost nothing. 

He was now a person of some consequence, and, being placed at the 
head of one of the legal departments in the office, was invited as a 
guest to Mr. Maudsley’s house. The little sylphide in blue had grown 
into a beautiful girl; and as Joe—we beg his pirdon—Mr. Joseph ° 
Gimber—weas by no means a bad-looking fellow, it was net surprising 
that Kate Maudsley should look with favourable eyes upon him, An 
incident which I am obliged to confess was singularly unromantic, led 
to what in affairs of the heart is called “an interesting discovery.” It 
happened ia this way:—Kate was one evening busily engaged at a 
table near a window in the drawing-room when Joseph entered- 
“Ob! Mr. Gimber,” che cried, “ I’m so glad you are come, for you can 
help me to string these beads: they have nearly tired me out of 
patience.” 

The young man was delighted, and immediately set about his task, 
but, whether from awkwardness or his thoughts being otherwise 
occupied, he repeatedly pricked his fingers with the needle, and at 
length let the box containing the beads fall on the floor. Gimber, in 
great confusion, begged pardon for his awkwardness, and stooped to 
gather the beads which roiled about the carpet at the same instant 
that Kate had bent forward with the same intention. I can’t pretend 
to say how it occurred, but their cheeks accidentally touched in the 
attempt; Loth drew back, blushed, and mutually apologised; again 
they stooped, and again the lady’s curls lightly brushed the gentle- 
man’s whiskers; this time, however, the blush was accompanied by a 
smile. The smile was the preface to certain disclosures which I do 
not feel myseli at liberty.to repeat. I may, however, state that, 
although the beads remained scattered on the carpet, Joe had succeeded 
in obtaining irom the lips of the fair Kate the rapturous confession that 
he was not wholly indifferent to her. In this way did Mr. Joseph 
Gimber gather to himself the affectious of a lovely girl. 


My readers must now leap with me over several years, and imagine 
that we have reached the fifteenth anniversary of the Christmas on 
which Joe Gimber learnt his great lesson of life from the rolling 
snowball. Itis night; but arich, mddy radiance streams from the 
crimson-curtained windows of Mr. Maudsley’s house upon the cold 
white snow without. Let us ets and see what changes time has 


wrought beneath that roof. Mr. pandtey Wome run an honourable 
and prosperous career, has retired from active life, and transferred his 


ber, now the second partner in the firm of Wotherspoon, Gimber, and 
Co. Age has, it is true, taken from the old man much of his elasticity of 
mind and body ; but he can still calmly enjoy the pleasures of existence, 
and mingle in the festivities of Christmas, which are kept up with 
much genial hospitality by his children, in whom he lives again. Of 
my hero it is enough to say that prosperity has not rendered him ur- 
miuéful of the claims of the poor; for although, as he says, the wise 
man gathers like the snowball as he goes, “tis the good man who dis- 
penses of his abundance to those who need it:— 

Kind hearts can make December blithe as May, 

And in each morrow find a Christmas-day. 

J. Stiruina Coyne. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE KITCHEN. 


Tr is Christmas-eve in the kitchen of Harkaway Hall, Herts. Twelve 
o'clock is striking, yet the fire still roars and crackles up the chimney 
as though it had only just begun to spend the evening. Round it, or, 
to speak accurately, half round it, sits a semicircle of about a 
score of persons, varying in age and size from my Lady’s “ Buttons” of 
some four feet in altitude and five in circumference, to the squire’s old 
nurse of ninety—years that is, not feet. From their exertions in 
dancing, flirting, romping, laughing, singing, talking, blind-man’s- 
bufling, kissing under the mistletoe, and lasj—by no means least though, 
—eating and drinking, the company are all of them pretty well ex- 
hausted, and so, too, from the silence that prevails, would seem their 
stock of conversation. 

“Now Mister Jeems,” cries the jolly, fat-voiced butler, coming in 
from his pantry with a jug of hot spiced elderberry-wine, which from 
time immemorial the butlers of the Hall have been accustomed upon 
Christmas-eve to mix by way of nightcap—* Now Mister Jeems, the 
turn’s with you t’year. You're the greatest stranger ‘ere, and you 
knows the rule—sing a song, tell a tale, or topple.” 

“Lorble ssee! Mr. Jorkins, Sir,” return# the gentleman addressed, 
who looks like a Lablache stuck into plush tights, “ Keelly I’m so short 
o’ breath I haint got no woice for singin. I finds as talking is a’ times 
a’most too much forme, And as for topplin! why, a man o' my figger 
might as well engage hisself as tightrope dancer, or bundertake to do 
the jumpin through them oops at Hashley’s. But, though I don't 
pertend to be a story-telier, I thinks as I can pawsibly emuse the 
cumpny with a bit o’ resitashun, Yow recklects peraps, ladies, that 
pertickler friend o’ mine from Lunding, as was a stayin at the All last 
summer ?” 

“ What, that Mister John Thomas—him as ad them beautiful legs 
and whiskies?” says, or rather sighs, the sentimental housemaid, 

“ Percisely, Miss. Ah! peraps you mightn’t think it, but my legs 
was as beautiful as ‘isis once. But one loses in figger as one gainst 
in ’sperience. Well, as {was agoin to re-mark, 1 appens to ave a 
letter in my pocket w.ch I adifrom that ere genelman on is return from 
Parris, wich you may have eard p eraps e went there on the ‘cusion of 
Er Majesty’s state wisit: and i'll do my endayvours to read it hout 
aloud to you.” c 

This proposition being carried nem. con., with a pause now and then 
to “ take breath,” as he expre.sed it, but which means in reality, to 
takea sip or two of the butier’s mixture, the fat touiman reads—or, 
more correctly, spells—as follows :— 


“ Lunpine, Horgust the thutty fust, hating fifty five. _ 
“ Since leevink hof yure ouse, deer Jeems, to Parris hi ave been 
To sea the sites in cumpny with Prince Hallbut and the Kween: 
Wich tho yew’ll find em drored to life in the hillustrated news, 
Some sketchink by jon Tommus hof belgravy may amews. 


“ Hon satterdy the hayteenth hinst from Hosbin put to see 
The Halbert aud Victory with er majisty and me: 
For the fammily as hi lives with a beeiuk hof the sweet, 
Hin eoarse i ad a passidge two along of the heleet. 
Wereeched Bowlong at arf past wan amid the canaings raw, 
And a reggelar french roll of drums a beetink hoa the shaw: 
Then down at wunst the Hemprur came to greet is royal sister, 
Hand in token of fraternity hon both er cheeks e kist er; 
So I too umbly hemulatink euch a igh eggsample, 
Hupon my natral moddysty took french leave there to trample: 
And the hanglo-french bailiance more closely still to nit, O, “ 
Hi ketched our French maid rouad the waste, and dewly did the ditto ! 


« A startink horf hexpress we ony stopped at Hamyens, whare 
The Queen receaved a booky from the dawter of the Mare; 
And, mid the hacclimashuns of a most serprisink crowd, 
By arf parst hate, or so, we reeched the Pallis hof Sent Clowd - 
The cheers wos most wosiphrus; but I reelly carnt hexplane, 
Hon sich a nice fine hevening, why they called out “ HWe've la rain!” 


“ We spent the Sundy hindors, and ad dinner on fameel— 
I mite say on the kviet, hony tuther’s more genteel ; 
And heven in Bellgrayy, I must own, i’ve seldom seen 
A nicer spred than that from the Himperiall queezeen. 
it’s trew that in their servents’ all there aint no tap o’ beer, 
But wen wun gets shampane hinsted there aint no call to sneer: 
And tho rumpstake and hinyuns is kvite hunnown theer at present, 
‘Them patties de four grass and them sweet homlets aint uuplesent, 


« Next mornink horf we set at ten to see wot we cood see, 
Beginaink with the picturs, wich £ hown don’t hintrest me ; 
But there wos wun as sertingly to notice shood be brort— 
Tue Hempress Ujenny with hall the bewties hof er cort ; 

For tho to connysewers hi seam heggstrawny in my vews, 
L huint a taist for french bose R’s so much as french bose U’s.* 


«“ We wisited Wersails next day, and sor the famed Grand O's, 
Wich grander O’s at Sidnum we shall ave they say than those; 
Then harfter to the Hopperer we went figged out in state, eS 


" * Mr. Jobn Thomas’s orthography is at times a little puzzling. We under- 
stand him, however, to avow less admiration for the beaur arts of Paris than 
for the beaux yeur of the Parisiennes.—Ep. ‘ 
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Weer I trembled for my figger, for the eat it was so grate: 
The ouse looked Jike a garding, and jest phansy wot they'd spent 
On hoder de Colone—for hall the guards, they sed, wer Cent! 


“ On wensdy horf we set amost befaw I'd time to shave, 
But this hannoyance daly hi soon found I wos to ave: 
And hunused as i ham to sich howdayshus herly risink, 
The way I ave surwived it, Jeems, is really quite serprisink ! 
We sor the Xposishun, and then took our bred and cheese 
(In coarse hi’m speekink figgratively) hat the Tweelerees ; 
And harfter a grand bankwet, which we’d bankwets hevry day, 
We finished hup our hevening’s work by seein hof a play. 
Next nite I ad to show my calves at the hotel de Weal, 
Weer the hemprur and her majjisty led horf the fust quadreel : 
The rooms wos like a hoven, and hi reely thort next morning 
My legs was so much thinner that my missus ud give worning. 


« Hi feer I’m gettin tejus, but hive yet to tell yew ow 
On frydy at the Hopperer Comeek we maid our bow ; 
Retiring rayther herly, for weed spent a longish day, . 
Hindeed I halmost feared the work ud waste my carves away: 
To the Pallis hof Hindusttry befaw lunch we ad been, 
And harfter it a sham fite on the sham de Mars ad seen. 
As yew takes in the Lusrrarep, on satterdy yew'll sea 
We finished up at Wersails with a gorjus fate de nwee: 
And ho! to see the fountings hand the fireworks as were thare, 
They halmost beet the Surrey gardings and traphalger sqare; 
Hand reelly, Jeems, such dresses scace in Regent street one sees, 
I ardly no wich looked the best, the grand o’s hor grandees. 


« Hour time bein hup on Mundy, we to Parris bade ajew, 
And hony stopped at Boollong, weer there was a grand revew: 
The troops looked scace so igh as hours, but it must be confest 
Not even the milisher R at present better drest. 

And so our wisit hended, and i bleeve that it did maw 

To strengthen the halliance,than ’most hennythink befaw. 

Hand reely, J-ems, heen now it makes my buzzum eave with pride 
To think such trumps of fellers is a fitink hat our sidé! 

Wich now that and in and they’ye been and took Sebasterpool, 
There aint no fear hour millinktairy harder soon will cool ; 

Vich to ear the Rooshan Haughtyerat a singink hof peccavy 

Is the hardent hasperashun of Jon Tommus hof Bellgravy igi 


“ Brayvo!”’ cries the butler, waking up at the finish,—“ does your 
friend credit. Ere’s is’ ealth, Mister Jeems; ladies, I looks tewards 


yer! Werry good letter, and werry well read; hand now, asit’s lateishy | 


we'd best get to bed.” 


A CHRISTMAS NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


BY EDMUND H. YATES. 


Tne adventure which I am a>out to relate is the only one that I really 
ever had. Some people are perpetually having adventures; they never 
go anywhere or do anything without being placed in most peculiar 
positions by wonderful combinations of circumstances. My friend 
Vavasour Pelham rejoices principally in amatory adventures, and his 
experiences are full of raven tresses, flashing eyes, exchange of love- 
tokens, dark nights, stolen meetings, with concluding hints of 
sharp poniards and yawning sacks; whereas little Griggs 
never returns to the Draft and Docket Office after his month’s 
ramble on the Continent without having been crushed by 
avalanches in Switzerland, seized and carried away to the mountains 
by brigands in Italy, and, in the back slums of Paris, put ints wonder- 
ful beds. which sink through the floor, and deposit him in some blood- 
stained cellar, whence he is only rescued by his own personal valour 
and acquaintancé with the noble art of self-defence. But to me 
these things have never happened: I have never seen an avalanche, 
except from a safe distance, never met a brigand except Mr. James 
Wallack, and never found anything in the beds of Paris worse than— 


you know what!—and yet I have had one adventure in my life, and 


this is how it occurred :— ; 

A few years since (a0 matter how many, suflice it to say that at the 
time I was unacquainted with rates and taxes and the price of babies’ 
shoes!), finding that, owing to there having been a death in the family 
where [ usually dined on Christmas-day, our annual gathering would 
not take place, and being rather knocked up and over-fatigued I deter- 
mined to take a holiday and spend the Christmas out of town. The 
resolution once made, the difficulty was to decide upon a desti- 
nation, and with a blank face I looked through the list 
of invitations I had received. First and foremost I found 
the noble name of Dunsinane—his Grace the Duke of 
Dunsinane, who is now keeping open house at his magnificent castle, 
“The Haggis,” Renfrewshire, I was acquainted with his Grace's 
younger brother, the Hon, Maleolm Macbeth, and was sure of a polite 
reception. Should I go down to these noble people ? Should I put up 
with a bachelor’s bed-room on the fourth 
room bell-less and uncomfortable, into which the wind whistles and the 
Scotch mist penetrates; in which I should have to climb on to 
the bed when there was occasion to open the door, and where the 
domestic rat would hold his nightly revels. Should I consort with 
the company there assembled making up my mind to bear old General 
Banquo’s blunt vulgarity, and young Captain Fleance’s lisping 
impertinence? Could I endure Sir Hercules M‘Nab’s ancestry and 
Lady Cawdor’s rheumatism? Should I, surrounded by all the Dun- 
sinane males, and followed by all their gillies. stamp and struggle over 
barren moors? or should I, extended on my stomach, in the words of 
the lyric poet, “ follow the stag from his slippery crag, and chase the 
bounding roe, ho, ho, ho, ho”? Finally, while this noble company 
was fuddling itself over claret aud toddy after its hard day’s sport, 
should I make mirth for it?—should I be funay, sharp, smart, and 
witty, in my usual agreeable manner?—N.B. This being expected of 
me, as payment for my board and lodging, | being regarded by all 
present a3 a rather superior Jack-pudding!—No! that last thought 
decided me—to the Haggis I would not go! 


Where, then? Should I spend my Christmas with Diball—Tom - 


Diball, of the Stock Exchange, who married my cousin Barbara? 
Tomisa good fellow, with a nice house in Hertfordshire, good horses, 
pleasant grounds, and exce'lent wine. There is the bed-room first rate, 
there could I do as I chose—eat, drink, smoke, read. No! not read; 
there’s the rub, 
“ M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary” anda list of Lord Brushton’s 
foxhounds. 1 spent two wet days there once, and was driven nearly 
mad. Besides, Tom's conversation, though pleasant at first, 


story of the Castle ?—a bed- - 


bores after ten minutes, I do not deny that the ages and 

pices of a man’s stud are interesting subjets to him, though 

perhaps they possess not such attraction to the world at large; 

and althorgh the rates of Consols and Shares deservedly occupy 
| a large share of public attention; yet, when you happen to possess 
neither the one nor the other, you don’t much care what they were 
| “done at.” Tom's friends are all alike, and no one dines there but 
| the curate of the parish—an unwholesome young man, who wears a 
| wonderful waistcoat and no shirt-collar; who believes in auricular con- 
| fession; and who sometimes looks at Barbara in such a way that if 1 
| were Tom I should forget my respect for the cloth, and commit an 
assault upon his clerical person. Worse than all, ‘Tom has inoculated 
Barbara with his City notions; and she bores me with such Stock- 
Exchange jokes, Mark-lane on dits, and rumours of ‘Threadneedle- 
street that, at the recollection of them, I gave up Diball’s in despair, 
and blotted him out of my list. 

Where, then? One more invitation I found, without reckoning the 
“Mind you come to us at Christmas, old fellow” (which never means 
anything beyond meals, such houses being invariably full when you 
| arrive). “But you can have a very nice bed at the Pig and Whistle.” 
Very nice! Bed-room situated either over the stable, where the horses 
champ and kick all night; or above the taproom, where convivial 
| Tustics persist in loudly explaining what may happen to be their 
| delight on a shiny night, until the small hours in the meraing- 
No: this was a regular specific invitation to Trumpington Hail, a 
glorious old specimen of Elizabethan architecture, situated in the heart 
_ of Kent, with a magnificent garden—fiue lawn sloping down to the 
lake, fine cornfields all round, and the best shooting in the county. 
| Inside of the house there are fine old family piciures, splendid oak 
| paneling, queer little mullioned windows, and, above all, a right down 
| hearty welcome. Old Sir Max Trumpington is a gentleman of the olu 
school—open hand, warm heart; won’t hear of your going away when 
once he gets youthere. The house is always full of pleasant com- 
pany—good fellows and delightful girls. Were there any drawbacks? 
Yes, confound it, always something ! I was going for rest and health, and 
none but seasoned vessels could find those at Trumpington. I re- 
membered old Sir Max being very particular that each man should 
take his regular allowance of wine, which regular allowance (about 
two bottles) it was impossible to shirk, and the “next morning” 
headache was unavoidable; .besides, I had a tolerably vivid recoilec- 
tion that the previous autumn, as Laura Ashton and I were strolling 
throngh the Home Copse, Fanny and Nelly Trumpington, who are 
always up to some mischief, saw me blow a fly—I repeat distinctly, 
blow a fly—off Laura’s face. They would not believe it was a fly, 
chaffed me about it before the assembled company at dinner, and would 
infallibly recur to the subject. Being fearfully susceptible of ridicule, 
| I dared not go to Trumpington Hall. 

The sea is a good place at Christmas. Should I go to Brighton? I 
asked myself. No; I always hated Brighton as the stronghold of 
monotony. Day after day che same people. Same old gentlemen, with 
mouths and nostrils wide open, gasping and inhaling the sea air—same 
officers, with tight girths and lacquered moustache, galloping up and 
down, and dealing destruction to the female population—same female 
population nodding and riding and flirting—same valetudinarians in 
same Bath chairs—same tarry-trousered man shouting, “Sail, sir!” 
| and pointing to same boat—same look-out man at the Custom-house 
' looking through same telescope—same noise, and gallopiog, and driving, 
and flirting, and blue sky and red pavement, day after day. 

No; I was utterly at a loss, and was going to give up any ex- 
pedition in despair and decide upon remaining in town, when a sudden 
thought flashed upon me—! would go to Germany, to that old town 
on the banks of the Rhine where I had passed my student days, and 
pass the Christmas in the society of the University students and the 
artists who there do congregate. There I should get a cordial welcome; 
there I should be allowed to do as I like, and the change of language 
and manners would brighten me up and restore me for the winter 
campaign. My determination was scarcely complete when I began 
to act upon it, obtained a passport, and started off. 

I will pass over my journey to Diisselberg, and my reception there 
on Christmas morning, by my old comrades. Suflice it to say that ot 
twenty invitations I accepted two—one to dinner at one o'clock, ata 
great meeting of artists and students held in the Bokhalle, their prin- 
cipal kneipe or drinking-house; the other to supper at the house of an 
Englishman named Woodbridge, who had come to reside at Diisselberg 
since my time, and to whom this was my first introduction, 

“ You must come to Woodbridge’s supper,” said O'Scardon, a six-foot 
Trishman in the Austrian service, and an old fiiend of mine—“you 
must come to Woodbridge’s supper, for of all the devils you ever 
saw, he tops ’em all! We can’t make out what he is! He's 
heaps of money, but no one knows how he gets it or who he is. He 
collects a wonderful lot of people round him, some of the fastest and 
mo-t riotous of the students here, and he’s always got a Polish Count 
with him—a good lovking, impertinent scoundrel who is so dreadfully 
offsnsive that my longing to kick him is growing into a positive dis- 
ease. Woodbridge, though he has only been domesticated here a few 
months, has already had several rows with the police ani the Govern 
ment, and, as they say to-night’s supper is to be the boldest thing he 
has yet attempted, I advise you by all means to come.” 

After having been talked to in this strain I need scarcely say that 
T looked forward to my supper at Woodbridge’s with much curivsity. 
The remainder of the day was spent in lounging about and in a very 
noisy dinuer with the students; and at about eight in the evening | 
found myself at Woodbridge’s lodgings. 

He occupied handsome apartments over the skop of the principal 
saddler of the town; and when I arrived there were some tin ora 
dozen young men sea‘ed about, some of whom I knew. Scarcely, 
however, had my name been announced before a tall, elegant-look- 
ing man of about thirty years of age stepped forward, and, addressing 
me, apologised for Woodbridge’s temporary absence, introduced himselt 
as Count Zintorski, and begged me to take a cigar and make myself at 
home. There wasa .frankness in the fellow’s address which cor- 
responded but badly with a look of subdued distrust and shiftinsss in 
his eyes, and I felt I could not reciprocate his apparent warmth. Our 
host soon after arrived, and, the party being very shortiy completed, 
we sat down to a game of vingt-et-un to pass the time 
until supper arrived. Now, hating cards with all my heari, 
and never playing exept when -politeness compels me, I 
happen always to enjoy wonderful luck ; and accordingly, on this ocea- 
sion, when I was dealing I donbled the stakes at every hand, and won 
a considerable sum. My greatest opponent, and consequently the 
largest loser, was Count Zintorski ; and, though be tried every maneavre 
of which the game is susceptidle, my luck still stood by me, and I rose 
from the table, having cleaned him out of his last Friederich d'or, He 
was perfectly calm, congratulated me on my luck, and took the foot of 


/ 


There was not a beok in Tom’s house except | the supper-table, opposite to Woodbridge, with the air of a man who 
, felt himself thoroughly at home. 


Reader, were you ever present at a German students’ supper party? 


‘If not, you bave no idea of noise--of wild, mad fun—of practical jests 


| 
| 


pushed to their utmost extent. Mv experience in these scenes has not 
been snail, but never was | present at such a scene of riot as wis 
enacted at Wovdbridse’s tuat night. Englishmen and Germans tried 10 
outdo each other in noise; song foll»wed song: the health of each 
member of the party was drunk in rapid succession, and exch membir 
of the party was drunk himself. My ill-health prevented me from 
joining to much extent in the dissipation, and I sat looking on and 
wondering whether I had ever found real amusement in such a p 
demonium. At last, while O’Scardon was telling a wonde 
story of a run with the Ballybotherum hounds, half in English 
and half in German, the landlord entered the room and declared 
that if the noise was persisted in he should be compelled to eall 
inthe gensdermes, This announcement was received with yells; he 
was told to fetch whom he liked. Woodbridge muttered some vague 
sentence about “‘Englishn’s house’s cassle,” and the landlord retired 
amidst a storm of groans. The uproar was renewed, but five minutes 
after we heard the heavy tramp of the gensdarmes ascending the 
staircase, and all of us determined to resist this invasion by force. 
Some seized sticks, some laid hold of pieces of furniture to hurl at the 
intruders, and I grasped an empty champagne bottle by the neck and 
slipped it into my coat-pocket, keeping my hand upon it the while. 
The dour was flang op2n and the chief of the police entered, leaving two 
of his men outside the door. 

“ Gentlemen!” said he, in an authoritative voice, “in the name of 
his Majesty I command yon to quit this house at once.” 

A roar of derision was the reply. 

“ Suppose we don’t intend to go?” said a student with a long red 
beard, tastefully decorated with scraps of salad, shreds of tobacco, &c. 

“Then I shall proceed to execute my duties and turn you at once 
into the street.” 

A second derisive roar, much louder than the first. 

“By the holy Malone!” said O’Scardon, rising slowly before the 
astonished gendarme, and pulling himself up to his fall height, “I've 
a mind to fling you out of this wiadow. And I'll do it, too, before you 
can say ‘kni‘e.”” He made two steps forward and seemed about to 
execute his threat, when Zintorski interposed. 

“One minute!” he said. “Gendarme, where is your permit?” 

The gendarme looked astonished, but did not reply. 

“Your permit?” repeated Zintorski. “You are aware that after 
midnight no gendarme can enter a private residence without a special 
permit from the burgomaster? ” 

“Herr Graf!” stuttered the wretched functionary, edging towards 
the door. “I—TI regret that *—— 

His courage failed him, he said no more, but rushed down the stairs 
followed by his men, and in a minute we heard the door close behind 
them. 

Immediately upon their departure fresh wine was brought in, and the 
orgies continued until about two o’clock, when the party broke up. I 
had secured a bed at a house where I had lodged in my student days, 
and it so happened that my way lay in a diffeent direction from that 
of my companions; I therefore bad» them good night and started off 
alone. It was a dull, murky night, with a sharp sleet 
driving from the north; the only light shed upon the wretched 
streets was from the oil-lamps swung at intervals across the road. 
On I hastened, wrapping myself up in my large coat; and meeting no 
one. Nota sound did I hear until, just as I was reaching the street 
where my lodging was situated, which turned up out of one of the prin- 
cipal alles of the town, I thought I distinguished the sound of advancing 
footsteps. I listened, and was convinced that my surmise was corréet; 
but, thinking nothing of it, I proceeded up the street. I had reached 
my door, and was endeavouring to turn the rusty piece of German 
mechanism supposed to be a key, and mentally contrasting it wit my 
own neat Chubb at home, when two men advanced towards me, 
followed at some distance by athird. This I could just dis inguish 
by the light of a neighbouring lamp. As the two men came 
up to me, one of them said, “Good night!” “Good night!’ I replied; 
“or rather Good moraing! for it must b+ almost that by this time.’ The 
words had scarcely eseaped my lips when the foremost man hit me a 
tremendous blow between the eyes, which lit up a thousand candles be ore 
me, and knocked me violently backwards. As my back dashed against 
the door I heard something crash! Ina second I recollected myself: it 
was the champagne bottle I had placed in my pocket when the gensdarmes 
entered! Inasecond I grasped it by the neck, with lrew it from my 
pocket, and, whirling it in ths air, brought it down with my fall force on 
the head of my assailant. He give one groan and fell heavily to the 
ground, while the blood spurted from the wound like « fountain. His 
companion turned and fled, while the third man, who all this time 
had remained at a distance, also immediately made off. My state 
of horror can searcely be imagined, I knels dowa by the man’s 
side, I bathed his head with water, which I fetcied from the kennel in 
my cap, I strove to stanch the blood which was pouring from the 
wound. I spoke to him—TI offered him ail my money if he would oaly 
look up. I was in momentary dread of the arrival of the gensdarmes 
and of being conveyed to prison as a marderer. For more thin ao 
hour did I remain in this fearfil stave. The man never opened his 
eyes, but lay apparently in a lerhargie stupor. No oue came near me, 
and my excitement was at its height, when by the dawning light I per- 
ceived a figure approaching. It nesred me, and in it 1 thought [ 
recognised the compa ion of the robver. Not a word was spuken, 
and, wth my assi-tance, he raised his friend, twined his arms around 
him, and half carried, half dragged him ont of sight. 

I need scarcely say that I did not go to bed that night. I went in, 
struck a light, collected the few things I had unpacked from my carpet 
bag, and, heedless of my friends and intended pleasure, hurried off by 
the first train, and returned at once to Engiand; so apprehensive was 
ot the consequences, 

Two years passed and I heard no more of my nocturnal adventure. 
T had letters irom O'Scardon, and from some German friends, full of 
wonder at my sudden departure, bur. giving no hint as to its cause, and 
the cizcumstance had almost faied from my recoil-ction. Last autumn, 
bowever, I was again in Germany, and, hearing that an old tuior of 
mine had b-come Protestant chaplain at the gaol of Verden—a place a 
few miles from Ditssetberg—l went over tosee him. He acted as 8 
cicerone round the prison, and, while going through on» of the wards, 
caught sight of a face that turned me faint sick, bins“ belonged 
to a convict—a short, thick-set mas, who was sitting apart from the 
rest. | recognised him in an instant as the man whom I had nearly 
murdered. I approached; he raised his head, started, and then 
grinned calmly. Were | 

“Do you know me?” I asked. : ; 

“ Verstehts ich!” (I believe you) he answered. “TI only saw | 
once, as you came out of the saddler’s door; bat you saw me after 
and gave me this.” 


iz about three inches long. I shaddered at the recollection. 

“ And why did you attack me?” ; 

“Why?” he replied; “ because I was paid for it, as I had been for 
many more. ‘That Polish Count was my master and partner; we were 
one firm all that winter, and shared alike. He pointed you out to us, 
told us you had won immensely at cards, and had the money about you, 
He was close behind us at the time; and if it hada’s been for that in- 
ternal bottle ”?—— 

“ What then?” E } 

“ Why, if you’d given much troable, we should jiave pitched you into 
the canal!” ss 

And this was the explanation of my Christmas Night’s Adventura. 
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re sees his matted hair as he spoke, and showed me a red scar on 
his 
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an, somewhat broad-shouldered, with a short neck and stooping 
fizure, which evil-disposed persons might have called humpbacked. 
What at first made him appear so strange was his slender legs, which 
he had carefully drawn up, fearing the contact with the water, which 
rose up good-naturedly towards him. His features were brown, and 
not at all graceful, On his head he wore a brown leather hat or cap, 
which hung strangely over the ugly, pale, yet benevolent face. The 
other spirit was an elegant slim female form. Her fair hair fell in 
ringlets over her shoulders and arms; her lovely but rogu’sh face was 
mirrored by the glittering water in which she splashed her naked foot ; 
and, when her neighbour was not looking, she slily spattered a little in 
his face. She wore a robe of flower-leaves joined together, with an 
auricula-blessom pressed on her curls as a bat. 

«Q Heinzelmann,” said the amiable beauty, “are you always afraid 
of the water?” 

«“ 7 have shoes on,” replied he. 

That was not false; but it was not precisely the ground of his dread 
of the water. 

“ But,” continued he, to give the conversation another turn, “do not 
call me Heinzelmann., My great family name souwads so strange. Say, 
rather, Kappchen, or Kiitchen, as people call me when they love me.” 

« Good!” said the Elfin, for such was the neighbour. “ You call me 
Lilli, and we will be friends.” 

This was, at first, a bathing acquaintance, which had becomea friend- 
ship, progressing at the bath, though it was only preserved during 
the bathing season: Afterwards, they never wrote to each other, and 
probably never so much as thought of one another. | 

This evening, they had given each other a rendezvous on the same 
stream as for many past years—Kappchen, hard and pedantic, to com- 
mence his water cure, which must refresh him after the dusty work on 
which he had spent the whole year; Lilli, for amusement, and for the 
sake of the acquaintances whom she found congregated at thestream, and 
to greet the beautiful flowers she found there—although, it is true, Kapp~ 
chen showed her that she found the same species and genera in a thousand 
other places. Kappehen had wandered on foot, and with difficulty. 
Lilli had her four-in-hand of butterflies, dragon-flies, or grasshoppers 
(I do not know which would seem the most elegant this season) har- 
nessed, and flew by through the air, They arrived almost at the same 
time. Kappeben bathed and drank his prescribed dew-drops, which he 
stripped from a healthy flower. Lilli paid visits, chattered and gos- 
sipped, and studied whether any other little Fairy had discovered any 
new fantastic fashion of sewing petals into dresses. In the evening, the 
friends assembled to relate the little events of the day, the occurrences 
of the past year, and the dreams for the future. We will watch them 
for once. 

“You look pale Kitchen,” said the Elfin, after a pause, her roguish 
face assuming for the moment a sympathising expression. “ Haye you 
worn yourself out again in the close dusty atmosphere of your room?” 

“ There was really a great deal to do,” replied the little man. ‘ The 
dust has stirred again amongst the books, and between the fatal politi- 
cal pamphlets which it threatened to overwhelm as it rises hither and 

“thitber on fresh poetical images, or his thick on stately scientific fulios. 
I am now the printers’ Heinzelmann, and I have had much work 
this year. Letters and written characters came to light which had 
Jong lain dormant in their chests. Then there was a great deal of 
dust raised, and it fell on my breast, so the journey to the bath was 
very necessary.” 

Lilli laughed aloud. “Shall! I condole with you? What do books, 
pamphlets, letters, signify to you, or even men?” 

« You do not understand the reason, my beautiful friend. Every one 
must work in that place to which he is assigued by destiny. The wasp 
ymust build her cell, the ant must drag her hill together, and if yu 
destroy it she commences again. J mu-t help and work like them, and 
that is my happiness. Do not you work?” 

“No; I dance in the moonlizht, I chatter with the flowers, I watch 
the clowworms, I live and enjoy.” 

«You are like a butterfly—that is your nature—enjoyment is your 
work. See, amongst the men with whom I so frequently come in con- 
tact there are different natures. Some are industrious, like me, and 
give themselves trouble; others resemble you, and live in Nature and 
listen to her—they are of poetical dispositions ; their work is loitering, 

and loitering is their work. People chide the dreamer and laugh at, 
ae ; what he builds up no one knows. But if he devote himself to 
opening this world to other men’s eyes—be it tnrough words, tones,colours 
or what not—then he is called a poet or artist. Your occupation is to 
weave the poetry of Nature, to poetise the graceful form of the uni- 
verse in your heart and being. Be content with your lot, but do not 
jest at mine as humble.” 

Did the Fairy understand him? No matter, she felt herself flattered. 
“It is very possible you must toil,” said she; “I believe it, but you, 
poor fellow, it is hard sometimes, very tiresome?” 

“Not in the least,” cried Kappchen, proudly drawing himself up. 
“You cannot believe how satisfactory it is. There lie the black letters 
each arranged, rding ns in’ their little dwellings. It is 
my business to over them tl ad not fall together. In the 
next place, whe | the chest, [hear here and there a buzz. That 
is disorder. Or ittle lette 


plains that he has fallen into strange 
company. Very soon the poor little ‘A’ will be laughed at and 
mocked. Soon a vowel will be exposed to the teasing of the consonants 
amongst whom he has fallen, turned upside down, for every one ima- 
gines himself somebody when apart and amongst many of the same 
they have to support. I arrange them all in order, and w en the com- 
positor comes in the morning he does not at all imagine what trouble I 
took during the night. The compositor now seizes some here and 
there in the chest, and throws the letters together, and who saw it 
would fancy it made horrible disorder; yet he forms them all after the 
ideas which other men dictate, and, when the letters are printed on 
paper, they speak so wisely and beautifully that they rejoice mankind. 
I read all the proofs, it is my recreation.” 

“ Charming recreation !” scoffed Lilli. 

Heinzelmann, wishing to be more earnest, cleansed his throat, as if 
he had taken a great resolution, and said, “ We are friends, Lilli; that 
gives me the right to be sincere. You are clever, and have mother 
wit.” ‘ 

“Indeed!” 

“Do not interrupt me. You want coolness, you despise literature 
and science, because you do not know them, and that is not right.” 

“ Heinzelmann,” cried little Lilli, turning sulkily away, “you are 
ungallant.” < 

“That may be,” said the little man, rnbbing his hands together. 
“You know very well I do not mean any offence: you are so clever 
now, what would you only be if you would read! In the winter you 
have charming leisure for it.” ; 


o 


THE ARABESQUE FORGET-ME-NOT. } 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV VON PUTLITZ. I have just the very least time. Then, I visit my dear flowers, where 
Near a fresh meadow-stream, on a soft cushion made by the mossy they sleep in their small, hard brown seed-beds in the bosom of the 
covering of a stone, two little spirits sat together, and looked at the at vier oe them and gras af the gs gre Spring — - 
waves splashing and glittering at their feet. One was a comical little | 1°” ° ummer, in order that they may, in their season, whiing'y 
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“Tn the winter,” replied the Elfin, still a little provoked, “in the winter 


awake and come forth to a new life of colour and pe:fume. T listen to 
the souls of withered flowers as they hover around, and they teach 
the others how they must bud, blossom, and glitter.” 

“ The souls of the flowers?” said Kappchen, incredulously. 

“Do you not know about them? Oh, the book-learned !” cried 
Lilli, “‘ what should they know about flowers; what have they to do 
with them?” 

“You must tell me,” said Kappchen, trying to gain her confidence. 
“ Formerly, in books, one read something about the souls of the deceased, 
but it has ceased in later time. Do tell me.” 

“When the flowers wither,” began Lilli, “ their souls rise clothed in 
the garb of their last perfume, for scent is properly their soul, as thought 
is the soul of man. Long they hang over the dead form, and then go 
further. indeed, you may remark them, if you think of them, fo: th 
perfume is wafted through the air from flowers which grow far 
away,—from plants no one knows. The dead flower falls off—the seed 
grows till it sinks and falls upon the earth. Therefore they care for 
the souls of the flowers, and consider themselves faithful nurses around 
the cradle of their faithful sisters. What they experienced in the 
fleeting course of their lives, what they learnt from intercourse with 
nature and mankind, they sing in lovely cradle songs, and fold up in 
the heart of the slumbering germ. Thus the coming life grows and 
strives in the bo-om of the silent earth, so the flowers forebode whether 
they will be loved or despised by men.” : 

“You talk poetry,” said Kappchen. 

“Will you have proof?” asked Lilli, bending herself back and 
gathering a Forget-me-not from the wall of flowers which concealed 
and shadowed their seat. Look at this flower; you know what signifi- 
cation men give it. It is the Forget-me-not.” 

“ Myosotis pratensis, or mouse-ear,” corrected Kappehen. 

“What does your learned name signify to me?” replied Lilli, 
‘ Man’s heart and the fairies gave the name Forget-me-not, for it is 
the flower of friendship and truth. That it knows, when growing on 
its green stalk, although it is still ignorant, and mistakes the 
feelings. The bud will open red, clothed in the garment of love, and put- 
ting on its appearance. At the right time it thinks on what the soul 
of the flower predicted, and colours itself blue around a ceep yellow 
chalice, round which the petals range themselves as a request for 
fidelity, as a greeting at the parting hour. How would this be possibie 
if it did not know its name?” 

Kappchen, who had studied all the botanical literature of the world, 
had notbing to reply in spite of all his learning. 

«“ And, because I do not read, you reproach me,” continued Lilli. 
« Probably you think there are no other books than those formed by 
your black letters. Poor Kappehen! your dumb black printed cha- 
racters appear the whole world to you. In creation there are thou- 
sands of modes of writing, only you cannot read them. I under- 
stand many. L ok at this Forget-me-not. Look at the tender blue 
velvet, and, when I hold it up towards the sun, the tender veins 
now cross each other, now separate and entwine. Do you be- 
ieve that th y grow without design and thought; that the flowers 
open without reflection? Do you believe that natare writes with as 
little spirit as the hand of your compositor seizes the letter-box, 
which you keep in order? Every touch is feeling; each fibre, plan; 
every breath, thought. Ona every little leaf something is written in 
clear wriing. I can readit, and if you were a poet instead of a printer 
you could read it too.” 

Heinzelmann wavered between curiosity and conviction at what the 
Elf hed shown him. He would not beg for the reading, because the re- 
quest might be confession that he gave credence, and yet he was 
anxious to know what wason the leaf. He conjectured a sort of classi- 
fication of flowers, a txtalogue whica each would carry. He blinked 
slily with his eye, as if he knew the answer, and hinted at more as he 
asked, “ But is the same on all leaves? ” 

“ Not at all,” said Lilli; * the rich power of creation never repeats 
itself. Because you possess understanding and a cultivated mind,” 
added she ironically, “I will tell you the reason. I have ‘already re- 
lated how the souls of flowers relate their histories to the germ, and, 
when the flower grows, every leaf writes its story. For those who 
know how to read it, a flower is a book with many leaves. I read 
them in my leisure hours, and you repreach me because I do not try to 
form my mind by reading. What could! know of men, with whom 
I never hold intercourse, if the flowers did not tell me about them?” 

“Do read me what is written on the Forget-me not,” cried, 
Kitchen. 

“ Of course, something very simple; what can happen to a Forget- 
me-not? ” said Liili. 

« Oh, only what stands on the five leaves which you hold in your 
hand. Do begin, my beautiful, witty friend.” 

Lilli looked long and silently on the leaves. Kappchen hoped she 
would not decipher anything. 

« Jt is not like your books, in which one begins at the beginning,” 
said Lilli; “ here we seek the thread, and then the rest follows,” 

“Jn the same way as the soothsayer reads the destiny of man in the 
lines of his hand?” 

« Exactly.” answered she, “only my art is the surest. 
then. On this first leaf is the history of a Forget-me-not’s soul.” 

She began. 

On the meadow in which I bloomed, romped and played two 
lovely children—a maiden with fair flowing locks, and a boy a few 
years older. They chased after butterflies—at least the maiden did. 
The boy looked more at her than at the gay butterfly: they were 
neighbours’ children. ; 

“Qh, dear!” cried the maiden, “it is wet here, and there is a wide 
ditch. The beautiful peacock’s eye is flown away, and I cannot get 
over.” 

She stood sadly by the ditch, looking as ifa great happiness had 
yanished. Who knows if she will ever possess it ? ¢ 

“No further,” said the boy; “I will carry you over the ditch.” 

“No, no; you will let me fall,” cried she, 

But, just then, the peacock’s eye fluttered close on the edge of the 
ditch, and she could almost reach it with her net. The boy was 
turning away offended; but the fair child, ever looking after the but- 
terfly, beckoned him back. 

“Quickly!” exclaimed she. “ Here it is again.” 

And the boy took her in his arms and stepped into the ditch, There. 
he stocd with his dear lovely burden. 

“What will you give me for this service ?”? asked he, 

“Nothing; but make haste. I am too heavy.” 

“Nothing! Then I will remain standing.” 


Listen 


“Naughty boy, you will sink still deeper. What will you have?” | 


«A kiss.” 
“Foolish !” said she, casting her eyes down and turning awey her head. 


“Oh, what beautiful Forget-me-nots!” cried she, forgetting her 
anger and her bearer’s demand. “You must pick them for me;” and 
she quickly bounded from his arms to the other bank. The boy re- 
mained standing in the ditch, ; 

“The Forget-me-nots? ” asked he, 

“Yes, the Forget-me-nots.” 

He stooped to gather them, and she clapped her hands joyously. 
*T will put them in a cup with water, lay a stone on their stems, and 
place them in my mother’s room: then they will grow and flower.” 

A little while after they both sat together on the bank. ‘lke maiden 
gathered up the flowers he had picked, and collected a regular little 
bundle in her lap. The boy looked quite happy, and had already for- 
gotten that she had refused him a kiss. 

“ Give me a flower as a remembrance,” he entreated. 

“No; why did you try to force a kiss from me?” She took hold of both 
corners of her apron and skipped home, The boy frowned, and shook 
his fist at her, Then he went his way as if nothing had happened. 
A few days after, the frivolous little creature had forgotten the buiter- 
fly, the refused kiss, and the denied Forget-me-not. But we had 
grown up high, had unfolded our buds, and bent our heads together to 
chatter over the stone which separated us, and ask after the boy whom 
we had not seen so long. ‘Then he happened to enter, He had a com- 
mission from his mother to his playfellow’s mother; and, as he 
delivered it, his eyes fell on the cup with the lorget-me-nots. The 
blood mounted into his cheeks ; and, as the mother turned away, he ap- 


proached and picked the st-m on which { bloomed, and stuck it in the * 


button-hole of his waistcoat. ‘What are you dving ?” asked the 
mother, “Nothing,” replied he; but he became still redder, and 
held his cap belore the Forget-me-not. Shortly after, I faded between 
the pages of his Latin grammar. Lremained there a lung time .ill 
it was winter, and snow lay on the ground. The boys snowballed 
each other for the first time.in the court of the school; the books 
were put down hastily on a heap of wood, and therefore I fell out, and 
was afterwards carried away with the wood, and almost burnt in the 
oven of the school; and then the boy was rebuked because he had turned 
over the pages of his grammar for an hour without being able to say 
what he was seeking. I have never learnt even so much as why he 
blushed when he picked me out of the cup. 

“ That is the history of the first leaf,” said Lilli, whilst she picked it 
off, and let it fall into the stream which carried it away. Four leaves 
remained standing round the chalice, Kiitchen did not know what to 
say to the story, and sat during the whole time in painful impatience. 
He partly waited for the point, partly thought of a criticism which 
would annoy his friend as little as possible. ‘ Very pretty,” said he, 
« but for all that you must read my books. There is more ineident in 
them—from them you would learn what happened afterwards, what 
wonderful circumstances occurred before the children became a pair; 
for I have always been waiting to learn this.” 

“J know as little about that as my Forget-me not,” replied the Elf, 
« Jt isno book, only a page, and my poor Forget-me-not has no more 
to relate, only to observe what Fate permits. Shall I read more?” 

« It will be thesame end,” said Kappchen, “forthat is all that happens 
to Forget-me- nots.” 

«Let us see!” She held the second leaf against the light, studied it 
awhile, let it fly, and without interruption related what the other had 
told. It was this:— 

I sprung up on the banks of a friendly river. The waves pre- 
vented my immediately seeing a little meadow kept moist by the 
drops of water whieh the cheerful rolling waves left behind 
them on the banks, and which penetrated through sand and 
small stones to where the soil was which bore me and many 
sisters. On one side I heard the river rushing, yet could not see 
it, perhaps because I was not grown up, and my flowers had only 
been unfolded one way. On the other side I saw the high moun- 
tain wali of the valley. On the mountain slopes were ihroued 
three ruined castles, around which the first sunset I had ever seen cast 
a wonderful glow. The sun had gone down, and I remained in the 
quiet splendour of the evening. Soon I heard a perpleximg noise of 
many men’s voices, the tramping of horses’ hoofs, intermingled with the 
splashing of oars on the river. 1 turned with all my power from the 
castles, to which I had longingly raised my flower eyes. I felt how my 
curiosity increased. } thrust my head between my sisters; it was open 
to my eyes, and I could see what occarred on the bunk. A long train of 
young figures galloped on horseback and rode in carriages. Then came a 
number of six-horeed carriages, with riders alike. A row of four-horsed 
followed by two-horsed couches concluded the procession, They were 
ordered to halt on the bank. Two youths, with little students’ caps on 
their waving hair, stept out of the carriages. Horses and carriages, in 
disordered throng, turned round and returned the same way. A boat 
lay by the bank, with a pennon at the mast, the colour of the scarfs and 
caps. It was decked with crowns, garlands, and oak-branches. Music 
greeted their arrival. Most entered the boat; some wandered with 
light steps along the bank. The boat pushed off, the band struck up 
the melody of a student's song. The youthful voices began :— 

On the cool shores of the Neckar 
Stand mountains bold and high. 
It resounded through the air; the oars struck regularly on the 
waves; and I again turned my eyes unwillingly to the castles, 
which, in the sunshine, and in the glory which the song threw 
over them, in spite of their dark stone, looked proudly down on 
the restive troop. Suddenly I was torn from my wondering medita- 
tion. The students, who had gone down on the bank, had picked, on 
the way, a tuft of flowers, or a green branch, and stuck it in their caps. 
One cap wanted an ornament just as its owner stepped over me—he 
stooped, and with a wrench I was gathered, with many others. <A thick 
Forget-1me-not tuft decorated the cap; and I rejoiced, for 1 should now 
share in the festival, and help to ornament the students, Every one 
had left the boat, and dispersed themselves in small and great parties 
over mountain and valley, or along the shore, where they had pleasure, 
frolic, and adventure. I waved on the brow of my bearer up to the 
castle, to which I had so long looked lovingly in the distance. Through 
ivy and brambles I was carried to the highest battlements of the old 
ruined walls. I saw the wide, wide world before me, and looked down 
(to my shame I must confess it) almost with contempt on the litile 
place from whence I sprung. The students who had followed us went 
farther on: my friend climbed up the mossy tower; I was quite giddy. 
A yellow wallflower, which I touched in ascending, whispered to me, 
“ What do you do up here, valley flower?’ I looked at her with a 
proud smile; but, before 1 could reply, we were above. My friend sat 
astride on the wall; swung his arm round the trunk of a tree which 
had firmly fixed its roots in the moist stones: we both looked down on the 
broad earth spread out beneath us. He had become warm in climbing: he 
took off bis cap, in which I waved, and placed it on a great stone by his 
side, After my first astonishment was over, I fe.t such an undefined 
melancholy, yet poetical frame of mind, that 1 longed to make a poem 
which the gloomy tone of the surrounding ruin had suggested. The same 


” 


desire must have occurred to my student; he drew ont his pockét-book, . 


laid it on the stone; by so doing he pushed the cap aside, and wrote some 
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verses with his pencil. I might otherwise have read it so easily, for 
I was convinced that he had taken away the poem that bad not been 
commenced, and of which I already felt, proud; but both the cap and 1 
were thiust away. The sun shone on the paper; the student wished to 
turn; but the space was too confined. He reflected for a short time; 
then he laid the cap so near the pocket-book that the shadow of the 
tuft was thrown on the paper, and I could read all he had written. It 
was not the poem I thought of, No tears for the past, no hope for the 
future, quite content with the joy of the present. Truly he who had 
poetised was a student, Student! there lies the answer. 

“ What are you duiog up there?” some one cried out. 

“Nothing,” answered my student, shutting up his book; and blush- 
ing, pressed his cap on his brow, and swung himself nimbly down from 
the bower, from whose side the mosses came rolling after him. He went 
quickly down the mountaia to the inn by the river, where the whole 
joyful company was assembled in a large room. A long table was 
covered; bottles stood on it; at both ends were two naked rapiers 
crossed. The musicians had arranged themselves in the orchestra, oppo- 
site, tho student’s coat of arms burnt in a variegated transparency. 
Festoons decked the room and table; the coats were cast off lightly; 
the tricolor band of the corps stid from the shoulder to the br ast; 
signs were given with the rapiers; each took his place, and the 
meal began. All was cheerfulness, overflowing gaiety, youthful cou: 
rage, fun, and happiness. The glasses were filled and emptied 
over and over again; they drank to each other, then sounded 
again the musie of some song, The rapiers rattled down on the tables. 
“Silentiom ” sounded from the president’s mouth. The convers tion 
ceased, and all joined in the solemn melody. The first song was of 
friendship, and I, the flower of friendship moved softly to the waving 
melody as it sung— 

Does not joy the beaker fill? 
Does not the heart with joy o’erflow ? 
To every gallant quaffer still 6 
Our breast with friendship true will glow. 


1 blinked proudly to the other flowers in the eap, to the table, the walls, 
as if they paid me this homage. As the song was finished all stood up 
and clashed their glasses together, their hands clasped; and it seemed 
to me as if a tear of joyful sadness welled up out of my deep chalice. 
J am now a sentimental flower. So it continued till late in the night. 
It grew ever louder and louder, and more joyous; but many cordial 
words were whispered. My student sometimes went out on the balcony, 
and sluog his arm round the neck of a friend. Over us was the starry 
heaven in its eternal silence; at our feet thé rushing Neckar; behind, 
darker than the dark night, the seam of mountains formed the horizon. 
Near us rose the clash of glasses that excited the voices. My student 
pressed his friend’s hand; I knew what that meant, for I had read his 
poetry. Again the rapiers rattled down, and Silentium sounded im- 
periously through the room. The voices were silenced, the coats taken 
again, each ordered to his place. To the gay confusion followed solemn, 
earnest, silence, The “Fatherland” was called for, and the wonderful 
melody began. ‘The first verse was sung as the first song only. Then 
each president arose at the ends of the table on his chair, and kept 
time to the melody with his sword :— 


See how flashes in his hand 

This blade tsullied by stain! 

I pierce the hat and swear— 
and, as if for an oath, they laid their fingers on the crossed swords 
which had bored through the caps, and sang on :— 


Honour shall be my guide, 
Brave youths for evermore. 


The sword was handed to his neighbour, the verse repeated, one cap 
placed over the other on the blade, and the swords met at each end. 
We poor floweis were badly off; and, as our neighbour's cap pressed on 
the cap which bore me, I felt as if the stem bent and loosened. I had 
thrust myself between the edges of the cap, and could see the sword 
turned over the table; and now the presidents sung :— 


So let it be; thy head I now will sever, 
Stretch forth the blade, 
Long life to our new brother! 


Then they stretched over the caps and laid the naked sword on his 
head as if blessing him, till all stood up with covered heads. The 
president’s representaives put on their caps; the swords rattled 
down: “ Exist ecmmercium initium fidelitatis!” sounded, and 
through the solemn song, long-restrained rejoicing brought forth 
tears. Low are we off? As the cap was taken off which pressed on 
the bouquet, all we, Forget-me-nots, fell out and were all strewn over 
the table, and he who had plucked me heeded it not. My neighbour 
fell so that she remained hanging on the edge of his glass, and as he 
put it to his lips she kissed him, and then fell dying at his feet. I 
envied her. Although scattered and crushed, we did not remain un- 
noticed. My friend’s neighbour looked down on me, and, as if seized 
by asudden recollection, he took me up. 

“A Forget-me not!” whispered he; “a Forget-me-not, like the one 
she denied me. Now she is grown up beautiful, I wonder if she would 
yefuse it me again? As if sbe had ever given it to me,” said he, and 
then laid me between the leaves of his book, just on the side where 
these words siand :— 


And Love shall follow him—lend him her hand, 
Make him a happy home in every land: 


There I breathed forth my soul. Some day, after years are passed, if 
the student opens the book again, the poor dried Forget-me-not will 
tell of the maiden at home, er of the joyous —— 

Heinzelmann had listened quietly, whether from interest, resignation, 
or gallantry, is not known. He only said, “Men make wonderful 
feasts, especially when they are students.” 

“Our Forget-me-not’s soul appears quite captivated with it,” re- 
lied Lilli. “The feast affected her to tears.” 

“Yes,” interrupted he, “at what does not a Forget-me-not weep? 
Everything appears solemn.” 

“Poor Forget-me-not,” continued Kappchen; “and yet it is pure 
nonsense—so many carriages, the drinking, and piercing the caps.” 

“It may be. I have not to answer for my story,” said Lilli, and 
let the two leaves fall into the brook. 

As if to restore them, Kappehen stooped as if ha would hold them 
back; but the stream had already borne them far away. “Shame!” 
said he “TJ will write out the student’s history.” 

“Wherefore?” asked the kif. “There are stories on a thousand 
leaves more beautiful than this,” 

“T might probably be able to make use of it, if a page on a printing 
sheet were blank,’ said Kappehen. “It. is good enough for that. We 
let the book be prettily and gracefully bound, and ornamented with gilt 
edges and gold vignettes. ‘The little book now supplants art, the other 
playthings which formerly adorned the table. People rejoice at the 
outside, and turn over the pages, but do not ask about the contents.” 

fr fess beings, men,” mocked Lilli, “aud that you call taste for 
reading ” f 

In the meanwhile the sun had gone down, twilight lay over the 
plain, mist rose out of the damp ground which extended to the little 
Place on which our pair sat. ‘Ihe broad damp yeil increased, and 
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waved gently in the evening breeze. Kti'chen drew down the brim of 
his cap, the Elf gathered some of the white fowers which grew in the 
meadow, and spread them on her seat. ‘Then she set about reading the 
thie leaf ot hes flowers. 

“You will injure your eyes,” said Kappchen, try’ng to take the 
flower out of her. band. vad ee Te 

Lilli leuzhed. She rose up, and called with clear voice over the 
meadow, “You, glow-worms, wake up and sbine.” And over the 
meadow they began to shine in the dewy grass. Here and there a 
spark that became clearer and clearer, thea the lights began to glitter 
and whizz hither and thither in the grey fog; first slowly, and then 
more lively. 

“Come tome!” commanded the Elf, “and whoever keeps still and 
lights me well may hear what I read.” 

The glow-worms set themselves down on the moss which covered 
the stone, or hung on the flowers that overshadowed her, so that their 
friend sat in clear light. The water shone as the flowe:s were reflected 
which bent over the waves. 

Kappchen was delighted : “ How it shines, just like a ball-room !” 

“1 will conduct you to a ball-room,” said’ Lilli, who had found the 
thread of the story written on the third leaf. She read: — 

1 was not born in the: free air of nature. I grew upin a large 
hall with glass windows—it was very pretty there, but I always se- 
verely missed the fresh, blowing rain. We were a great society of 
flowers, come from all parts under heaven. There, waved the proud 
palm, the wonderful butterfly, flowers of the orchid hovered and 
climbed down from the ceiling. The coquettish camellia let her flowers 
come out from her shining wall of leaves, while the pomegranate in- 
creased the glow. What were they called, aod who may tell again the 
cries for home from all the piants and flowers! It is true I ha! not 
been deprived of home, but listening to them confused the seasons to 
me. they deceived me about spring and summer. The sunbeam told 
me that, as it visited us, when the matting was taken away from the 
windows, and we could look out into the world full of ice and giitter- 
ing snow, why not also on us? I often complained to 4 party of 
violets which grew near me. Why are we people, wio care so little 
for it, by the side of these bright foreign plants? There was not a long 
time to think over the answer, for the gardener, our guardian and 
waterer, appeared one day. and cut flowers and branches from all, and car- 
ried us uway together, Neat hands bound us in little bouquets, placed 
us in a crystal vase, and cerried us together, well protected against the 
winter. ‘The icy blast half-froze me. I half longed for the free 
blowing of the pure air, and so I considered, and occupied myself 

with the cold resignation with which a dark camellia braved the 
winter air, and scarcely at all with the gentle Jament of the orange 
blossom, which sorrowfully closed, and conceal-d itself under the leaves 
vainly comforted by a hardy erica. Suddenly « warmer-scented air 
rushed towards us. A brilliant beam of light penetrated through the 
erystal vase in which we were laid; the covering was taken way. 
Astonished, I gazed oa the never-seen wonder of a ball-room ; lights 
streamed dswn from a brilliaat chandelier in the centre; lights 
streamed from the walls. <A gaily-dressed crowd were sisstabled 3 
melody sounded from the orchestra in the saloon, and the couples 
rushed thither, struck by the electric blow of the sound. It seemed to 
us as if the festival had come to an end; and a sprig of myrtle, which 
had fallen out of the bouquet of some fair lady, was thrown carelessly 
into the vase, and, happening to come near me, enli zhtened and explained 
all the wonders to me, which, displayed at once, almost tuined my 
head. We flowers were put aside in a modest place, and people did 
not appear to care for us. We were placed in a window-niche bebind 
a fluttering curtain, but so that I could overiook everything. I was at 
first intoxicated with the splendour of the lights, the dance-music, the 
glitter of the ornaments, the beauty of the forms. When | had quiet 
to observe, my friendiy myrtle-twig was always ready to answer my 
que tions. What wonderful goings on! how quietly the dancers 
step up to the fair ones; how earnestly they bow, and how 
formaliy is tbe presented hand taken! A few seconds after, 
a pair rushed past us, the eyes lit up, and the slender ferm 
of the lady trembled in the arms which surrounded her. But, 
when they returned to their places, the sam2 quiet bow, the 
same formal greeting. A longer pause occurred. The instruments were 
tuned, people walked up and down the room, seats were placed together, 
then the orche-tra began; the dancers led the ladies to their pl ces, the 
chairs were taken away. Now the fist couple presented themselves. 
The lady was of the most brilliant appearance—the Queen of the 
festival—a tall, slender figure; light locks waved down her shoulders; 
round her proudly-carried ead fluttered the purple belis of the fuschia; 
her eyes beamed through the room, sure of conquest and eons ious of it, 
more brilliant than the diamonds that sparkled on hex breast ; the beauti- 
ful arm, with its heavy bracelet, leant lightly on her partne:’s. 
The myrtle remarked the «bject of my attention. “That is the 
daughter of the house, whose beirothal is now celeorating; her part- 
ner is the bridegroom; I know that, for I fell ot of the vouquet she 
holds. Before the party, he presented both bouquet and jewels.” “How 
happy they must be!” sighed I. An old lady and her dauzhter sat 
near the winvow-niche, provably undiscovered by my dancer She 
whispered to a gentieman standing near, “ The mother his canght him, 
and that was not difficult, for he is no great light.” “The bride is my 
most intimate school friend,” added the daughter; “she told me in 
confidence, eight days ago, that she found him tiresome in the 
highest degree. She is such a coquette, and”—*It is a brilliant 
party,” said the gentleman.” Two young officers happened to be near 
me. “Isshe not beautiful?” asked ons. “ Bat she has no heart,’ re- 
plied the other.” Opposite me. by the door, steod a young man dressed 
in black; he did not dance, spoke Little, but his dark eyes were fixed 
on the bright apparition who was the talk of the evening, the object of 
all attention. 1 sympathised with him, and knew not whr. I 
believed that we poor flowers were forgotten, when some one took up 
the vase in which we rested and placed us on a little table in the 
middle of the room. One dancer after another stepped up and selected 
a bouquet to present to his lady—and a dance, a look, was recompense 
for the gift. The vase was quickly emptied, the Jast dancer came up, 
the bouquet in which I lay was unselected. 1 saw the young man, who, 
unmoved, still followed the beautif«] bride with his eves, now, for the 
first time, kave his place. He went firmly towards tie vase: © A 
Forget-ime-not,” whispered he, seizing the bouquet which he breught 
to the daughter of the house. As he bent before ver, his dark eyes were 
fixed questioningly on her features. She could not meet his glance, she 
locked down on the bouquet which she reeeived, and just as if she 
would conceal her emotion said, “ A Forget-me-not! Do you not re- 
member the time when we were children, and gathered Forget-me- 
nots in the meadow?” “ And later,” added he, * but no recoliections 
for to-day.” He oifered her his arm, and they danced through the 
room. Some minutes afterwards 1 looked around me: he had not re- 
turned to his place, but vanished. The dance was ended, the 
company dispersed, and the hall was empty. ‘The beautiful 
bride had laid aside all her bouquets, except mine, which she pressed 
in her hands. She left the room—stepped through the illuminated 
room, passed indifferently by “all its brilliancy, carelessly treading on 
the flowers which lay on the ground. Her tread was sure, her eyes 
clear, her head loity as before. She seized a silver lump and entered 
her chamber, where her maids awaited her. The wreath was taken from 
her hair, the diamonds untastened, the bracelets stripped from her arm. 
She tumed to the table without further consideration. When she was 
undressed, aud the maids had left her, she stuod thoughtfully in the 
middle of the room. She did not turn to the bed, but to the table 
where the jewels lay. Would she look again with delight on the orna- 
ments in which she had glittered? No; she grasped the bouquet ; her 
fingers trembled; she sought amongst flowers and leaves. 1 guessed it— 
she sought me. Then she drew out the drawer of her toilet-table. 
A costly brooch which lay before it rolled on the floor; she heeded it 
not; took the scissors out of the toilette, cut the string that held the 
bouquet together, threw the rest of the flowers aside, and drew me out. 
She bent down to me. I was faded, ber head sank, I felta warm tear fall 
in my chalice, and as I once looked up—what a change in those proud, 
cold feaiures! ‘The head was bent, tears rolled over her cheeks, ber 
whole form heaved. “ Is she not happy ?” Iasked my-elf. “ Had she 
no heart?” She had sunk in the chair and supported her head with 
her hands, How long she sat thus I know not. ihe lights were burnt 
down—daylight appeared through the curtains. It seemed as if ] saw 
a dark shatow spresd over the window, She started up, t ok a box 
from the toilet, and pressed on the spring. A lock of bair fell out. 
She pressed me intothe box as she put it to her lips—t{ felt it, and 
died in her kiss, 
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_ THE BACHELOR’S PERSONAL ECONOMIST. 
BY AN EPICUREAN STOIC. 


Canistaas is atime of much enjoyment and little bills. An almost 
primary object with nearly everybody is to increase enjoyment aud to 
render litile bills less. A few hints and suggestions towards the 
attainment of that object may not be unseasonsble at this season of 
general festivity and distursement. 

Economy, in the primitive sense of the word, is the regulation of a 
household. It should not be confounded with parsimony, as it com- 
monly is. Its object is judicious expenditure rather than saving. Per- 
sonal economy is the art of spending money to the greatest advantage; 
that is, 80 as to purchase as much happiness as can be had for the 
amount. We are informed by divers heroes and heroines, in sundry 
melodramas, that money is not happiness, True; and money is not 
mutton: but no money no mutton, without sponging or swindling 
Money will simply buy all the happiness that the world bas to sell, and 
in so far as happiness is the same thing as enjoyment, the quantity of 
that is pretty considerable. 

It is perfectly consistent with the most rigid economy to distribute 
nearly the whole of one’s income among decrepit and unab'ebodied 
paupers, if one takes pleasure in relieving them, whether from the hope 
of being rewarded for so doing some other day, or from the exercise of 
constitutional benevolence. But the great majority of economists pre- 
fer the distribution of their money among their own ordinary and infe- 
rior wants, even at Christmas, 

Economy, under certain cireumstances, is a pleasing employment. 
When one bas to consider how much, out of ample meins, one had 
better allot to house-rent, how much to hospitality, how much to car- 
riages, how mueh to travelling, how much to the stud and the stable, 
how much to the celiar, and so on, the labour of economising is one 
that we delight in—which physics pain. But when the question neces- 
sary to be decided is, which of these or any other good things we can 
least inconveniently do without, economy becomes a bore, endured 
only for the sake of averting judgment and execution—a greater bore. 
The alleviation of the economical bore is our present object; we have 
nothing to say about the nobler and pleasant species of economy, be- 
cause we have no experience of it; having been conversant only with 
the baser and disagreeable. 

By far the least painful economy that a man ean practise is economy 
in dress. Stint yourself in those wants of which you can most easily 
divest yourself. You cannot divest yourself of the love of beef or the 
love of port or claret, nay, not even of the love of venison and turtle, of 
Johannisberg and Chambertin. Sel-denial in any of these particulars 
isattended with an aching void. In respect of diess you cannot repu~ 
diate, nor stifle, nor subdue your wantof warmth and comfort; but you 
ean at least subdue and stifle, if not absolutely banisb, all care whatever 
and concern for appearances, whereby you will effect a greatsaving. You 
can, by a resolute effort of the mind, refuse to think about the look of 
your clothes, or you can bring yourrelf to a disregard for it by exertin.s 
your reason. Reflection will show you that the only importance of 
other people's opinion of you lies in the confirmation which it gives to 
your own opinion of yourself. If you feel quite satisfied that your own 
taste is good, that if you were sufficiently weil off you would keep a 
tailor instead of gong toa slop-shop, what signifies it to you that your 
acquaintance suppose that you are insensible of the difference between a 
good coat and a bad one? 

Of course if your livelihood depends upon your costume, that is 
another matter. Your respectable exterior is a part of your inyest- 
ment. Many rational persons—medical practitioners, for instance—are 
unfortunately precluded from economising in apparel by the prejudice 
of society, which will not believe tha pills and draughts can be judi- 
ciously prescribed or administered by the wearer of a shooting-jacket 
and a pair of strong boots. 

What is true of economy in dress applies, also, in a less degree, to 
economy in furniture. In a less degree, because your eye is pieased or 
displeased by the objects surrounding you, which )ou cannot help see- 
ing, whereas you need not look in the looking-glass unless you plexse. 

f is astonishing h»w many years a coat will wear, even as a dress- 
coat, worn at evening parties, which take place by candie-l ght, when 
the threadbare state of the garment is imperceptible. An oli coat, 
however, should be ironed out tor occasions of that sort, and the collar, 
if necessary, scoured ; moreover, if the seams ae visibly winte, it should 
be wached with the black and blue reviver; for you have no right to £0 
to a man’s house and partake of his hospitaiity if the shabbiacss of your 
attire gives your host annoyance, however unreasonable. 

The time for which a pair of thick shoes, especially if nailed, will last, 
with occasional repairs, would scarcely be believed by a gentieman of 
the class venominated “swells.” The shoes will bear fore-pir eing and 
heel-piecing several times, with intervals of many weeks between ea: h, 
and soleing altogether for as many more, the upper-ieathers in the 
meanwhile remaining perfectly sound. Then, after the latter have 
begun to give way, the existence of the chaussure may be protracted for 
an indefivite period by a series of patches. 

One is sometimes obliged to dress more splendidly than one can afford 
by the taunts and jeers of one’s frienda, bevaass they, by these remarks 
and observations of theirs, pester one in the same way that a little boy 
does at the beginning of the oyster-season, by ge’ ting in one’s way and 
impo:tuning one to “remember the grotto” whilst one is medifating 
upon electricity, perhaps. or about the essential nature of mind as con- 
tradistinguished from matter, or on things in general. You can 
abstract your thought from the consideration of {the sentiments which 
other people entertain respecting you as long as they keep them to 
themselves; but when they express them aloud they disturb the cur- 
rent of your thoughts, which is very Vexatious; and it is much to be 
wished tLat these who consider a man’s dress seedy or ill made would 
refrain from ridiculing it before his face. 

Where you are unknown you cen have no difiiculty in wearing what 
suits your circumstances, consulting only comfort and cleaniiness, 
Noboty wil! take any notice of you unless you chovse to attract it; and 
what then, ‘fa person, whom you neither know nor care for, and who 
neither knows nor cares for you, takes you fer a working-mau because 
you have a fustian jacket and a pair of corduroys? Suppose you ask 
him the way, and he answers you in a contemptuous tone, under the 
impression that you ate asnob? You smile to think how greatly he is 
mistaken, and pass on. 

Whenever, then, you are called upon to retrench to any amount, you 
will, if a sensible man, consider in what particular you may screw that 
amount out of your dress. The necessity for deterioration of meals 
may be obviated by wearing cloth gloves instead of kid, if you wear 
loves at ali. A silk hat may be exchanged for an oil-skin, rather than 
Bachrach cigars for Cubas; or a deficiency which might he supplied 
by areduction of wine or grog, might.be met, instead, by ceasing to 
dress with conventional respectability, adopting the fustian jacket and 
cordurovs already alluded to, and substituting the strong waiking lace- 
up for patent-leather boots; though these last are economical if your 
poverty is not abject, aad you have to dine out often, for you can walk 

in goloshes with them without tarnishing them, which is not the casa 
with blacked boots, and you save the blacking into the bargain. 

Apropos de bottés, it is a great pity that the bonnets of ladies cannot 
be made of leatiicr, or some equally durable substance; which is im- 
possible, not on account of the nature of leather, but by reason of the 
uature of Jadies, to whom durability, even if combined with elezance 
would be an objectionable quality in a bonnet, Abstraction of ideas is, 
in general, almost impo-sible to the female mind, and the «bstraction of 
thought trom externails is quite so; unhappily, therefore, fur family 
men, the principle of economy above recommenced ¢an be carried ous 
only by bacheiors who mean to persevere in single blessed ess, und by 
widowers who intend to persist in eaduring the privation of conjugal 
felicity. 
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“COLD WITHOUT "THE PASSER-BY, 
My coat is worn threadbare and thin, 
My shoes are very old, 
The wind and snow alike creep in, 
And bite me with their eold. 
Pve not a penny in my purse, 
Nor friend to give,—not I ; 
And yet my fortunes might be worse. 
Here are the reasons why. 


I might have been, perhaps, fool enough 
To give my heart away, 

And met with coldness or rebuff, 
As men do every day, 


WITHOUT.’—DRAWN BY S.. READ 


A wayward woman is a curse, 
You'll find so if you try ; 

My state you see might still be worse,— 
And there’s a reason why, 


I might have found a faithless friend, 
To change my sweetheart’s mind ; 
Falsehood like this you may depend 
Is worse than “ wintry wind.” 
Though to good cheer I’m not averse, 
Yet I can pass it by, 
And feel my state might still be worse,— 
You've heard the reasons why, 
ML, 


> 


; WAYFARER IN THE SNOW. 


Cheerily the firelight plays 
All about the little room, 
How the dancing, glancing blaze 
Doth from nook and corner chase 
Like a ghost—the gloom ! 


Here the world is wan and white ; 
Lonely is the way I go ; 
Only stars with trembling light 


On the Christmas snow. 


So, the starlight for the fire,— 
Forth I pass upon my road ; 
And remember, if [ tire, 


Look down on the Christmas night, 


Earthly darkness brings us nigher 
To the light of God,—M. J, J, 
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CHILDREN’S PARTI 
WITH SOME HINTS FOR GIVING THE 


OF late years a pleasant custom has grown up in England—introduced, 
if I mistake not, with the Christmas-tree from Germany. I mean 
the practice of giving children’s parties—not hobbledehoy balls, where 
some are too old to be childish, and not old enough to be manly or 
womanly, as the case may be—but downright children’s parties, where 
after the first ten minutes Formality calls her coach and retires for the 
evening. As a Paterfamilias, I contrive now and then to gain admission 
to some of those delightful gatherings, and, sitting down quietly in a 
corner, participate in the enjoyment of the scene, without disturbing it. 
Tn such assemblages there are smiling: faces worth looking at, for 
the sunshine upon those dimpled cheeks and rosy lips and in those 


SAME. 


| sparkling eyes is real and honest, and not the sham that too often 


S PARTIES: THE SHOWER 


le 


aching hearts and envious thoughts, or blighted hopes. You never 
doubt the truthfulness of the mirth which makes the welkin ring, nor 
question the existence of the innocent jollity whose exuberance 
escapes from the twinkling feet of the happy dancers. We 
sure that it cannot always be so, that change will come, and 
it would be a sorry sight indeed to look upon a gathering of the 
same beings when twenty years have passed, and to know and see all 
that time has done. Enough for the present to be certain that the little 
revellers we are now obserying are innocent and happy, and to feel 
assured that those joyous eyes have never wept a tear which flowed 
from the heart, but that their “ hottest drops” have been shed over the 
fractured nose of a wax doll, and to be conforted by the thought that 
those curly-headed gallants dividing pium-cake with blondes and 


CHRISTMAS, 


brunettes are quite as unconscious of their powers ‘of fascination as 


they will be thirty years hence, when their curly pates are bald, and 
their little noses are crowned with spectacles. 

It is wise and good to mark the season of the advent of our graciot 
Saviour by acts of gentleness and good will, and to impres ns of 
kindness and sober cheerfulness upon the infant mind by 
which will be remembered long after formal precepts would have been 

| forgotten. In thoughtful Germany the amusements of children are 
largely considered, and our Illustration gives a representation of a 
pleasant hoax played off upon Christmas-eve. A fire is le of 
chips of the yule-log under a large chimney, and, as the smoke curls 
upward, in honour of St, Nicholas, a ponderous head, but merry 
withal, descends, and bears in a pair of huge arms “ a shower of toys” {o 
reward the happy group assembled to watch the result of the inyoca 
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tion. When the welcome apparition has been safely landed, its laugh- , three times (3 bars), 
in mouth is used as a sort of target, at which balls are thrown, and | 


those who contrive to enter the ponderous and pasteboard jaws are re- 
warded by a ticket for the Christmas-tree. There were no Christmas- 
trees when you and I, Mr. Fifty, were boys; but do you not remember 
many a joyous game of Snap-dragon, Hunt the Slipper, and Hot 
Cockles, that even now make some of your wrinkles look like smiles? 
Take my advies, Fifty: give a child's party, and make sure of passing 
one happy night this merry Christmas tine. You should not know 
how to set about such a thing? Pshaw, man! it’s as easy as lying, 
and a great deal more honest. Come with me to-night, and be in- 
structed; for I am off to my first party this season, and will ensure 
you a hearty welcome: it is only next door. Can you hear those peals 
of laughter, ringing out into the street like the sounds of silver vells 
and hesitate? No!—that’s right, Fifty, And did I mot tell yon that 
your weleome should be a hearty one? We are rather late—half-past 
eight. 

The first dance, you seé, is over, and I will sit here, in this commen 
whilst you join the desperate charge about to be made on the refresh+ 
ment-room, 

Who can doubt that Julia Lowther thoroughly enjoys that large 
piece of orange which she devours with @ zest that cannot be ques- 
tioned? I wonder if she will, in five years’ time, * mince” over 
an ice and a wafer. 

Rosa Gould—ride, unaffected Rosa—has actually asked Charley 
Crowder to give her a glass of ginger-wine! If she remembers doing 
so when Charley shows in his regimentals at the County Ball in 1861, 
aud asks Miss Gould to dance with him—won’t she blush? O, won't she? 

Iam driven from my corner, having confessed myself too old to join 
in the picnic; but, nevertheless, I have consented to be the reader. 
You don't know the game, I dare say?_ It is a parap*rase of a pleasant 
American romp called “ The Family Coach ;” but pertiays you are not 
much wiver now? As [am appointed narrator of the story, and have 
taken my place in the middle of the room whilst our merry lice 
friends secure posse-sion of the rout-stools, listen ! 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

Weare about to play the highly-exciting and moderately-zy monastic 
game of.the picnic, and, as you all have to take a part in it, be kind 
enough to bear im mind the characters you represen. The following 
are the persons and things to be embodied :— 


Mr. Brown. Pigeon -pie Tablecloth Water Balt 

Mr. Jones Mrs. Brown Knives Hamper Mastard 
Mr. Brizgs Mrs. Jones. Lamb Vinaigrette Pepper 
M-. Smith Mrs. Briges Salad Forks ws 
Me. Briggs’ Baby . Mrs. Smith Rolls Spoon Wasps 


Rosa Gould, you rep.esent Mr. Brown. Eh! O, very well, Mrs. 
Brown, if you prefer it, Charley Crowder is Mr. Brown, Rosa 
Gould is Mrs. Brown, Tom Webster is Mr. Jones, Julia Lowther is 
Mrs. Jones, Fanny Joyce is Mr. Briggs’ Baby, Johnny Herbert is 
Pigeo-pie. those six little girls are Knives and Forks Mary Tarner » 
is Lamb. You understand now. So, Kate Diamond, distribute the rest of 
the characters, whilst I ran over the story. Well, are the characters 
all given out? They are Then, ladies and gentlemen, pay attention to 
me. Whenever your names are mentioned you must rise rom your 
seats, turm round once, and sit down again; and, failing to do so, or 
rising when you are not named, you stand with your face to the wall 
until you are again meutione!; and whenever the word picnic is said, 
you all change places with your opposite neighbours. Now, then, 


to begin 
THE PICNIC. 

Why, I told you to change places whenever the picnic was men- 
tioned! That’s right; but don’t seize the tails of my coat, or you'll 
leave ma only a jacket. Attention! 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” said Mrs. Brown 
(quite right, Rosa; tum once!) ‘I’m sure I shall be delighted,” 
said Mrs. Jones. “And 1! and I! said Mr. Smith, Mr. Briggs, 
Mr Jones, Mrs Smith, Mrs. Briggs. “And so will ducky,” szid 
M's. Briggs (meaning of course Mr. Briggs’ baby); for 1 do so 
love a picnic.” It was agreed, therefore, that on the 4th of June, in 
spite of the cows (you should moo!) and the wasps (you should 
buzz!), which Mrs. Jones (Ha! Julia did not turn rouad. Face to 
the wall!) said were her only objection, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs Briggs, Mr. and Mrs Brown, Mr. Jones and Mrs. Jones, and 
Mr. Briggs’ baby svould all start for Epping Forest, and regulaily 
enjoy apienic, “The day was very hot; but what is a picnic without 
sunshine? It is like tea without boiling water, good for nothing. Well, 
they arsived safely, though Briggs’ beby was stung by a wasp which 
had been attracted by the suzar-stick Briggs’ baby was sucking (Fanny 
turned only once—face to the wall!). Wuen they arrived at the forest, 
ail helped to unpack the hamper (Hamper! Hamper! Bessie Brown, 
face to the wall). Mr. Jones brought pigeon-pie, Mr. Smith brought 
pijeon-pie, Mr. Briggs brought pigeon pie (very good, Johuny Herbert !), 
‘Mr. Brown b-ougiit some lamb and a salad (Salad, to the wall! Too 
quick, am 1?  That’s the fun of the game), besides the hamper. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Smith, “1 was quite alarmed in case erery- 
body hai brought pigeon-pie to the picn'c.” 

They sat down oa the grass, and spread their tablecloth, and laid out the 
knives and forks, the spoons, and the salt, and the mustard, and the 
pepper, and the pigeon and the /amb, the rolls, the water, and he 
salad, and began regularly to enjoy the picnic, Glass of wine, Mr. 
Snith? Thank you, Mr. Brown. The same to you, Mr. Jones. 
Trouble you for a knife, Mr Smith, and afork. Ableried Mrs. Briggs, 
here's a wisp us big as the pigeons in the pigeon-pie Up jumped Jr, 
Jones with a spoon, and, trying to drive away th: wasp, put his foot in 
the salad bow!, and tumbled over fr. Smith, who declared he had 
never seen such a pickic. 

When order had beea restored nobody could discover what had 
become of Briggs’ baby; Mr. Jones thought the wasps had carried tt 
away; Mrs. Brown thought it might have tumbled into one of the 
piseon pies; bat Mr. Briggs, directed by his paternal instinct, found ir in 
the hamper, wheve it was sneezing its head off, having snuffed up a 
quantity of loose r. As nobody can be comfortable lying upon 
huives and forks, Briggs’ baby was taken out of the hamper and laid on 
the tablecloth by the side of the lamb and salad. Poor Mrs. Briggs had 
fain ed (not pleasint_at a picnic);  * Jones, in her desire 

. Briggs txe mustard to 


to revive Mrs. Briggs, gave 
snell instead of a_ vinaigrette. To make matters worse, 


two trisky cows jamped over the hedge; and Mrs. Smith, having 
tacked the tubleciith into her bosom, sprang up and overihrew 
mustard, salt, pepper, rolls, knives, forks, spoons, pigeon-pics, lanb, salad, 
Mr. Briggs —in short, everything they nad brought for the pic- 
nic. Lae cows pranced aboat, the wasps buzzed. MM Jones, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs Sinith, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Briggs, Mr Briggs, and Mr. Briggs’ 
baby, declared they would never come again to a pent. 

There—end now, Jobn, a glass of sherry! Hallo, hallo! Iam nearly 
borne away by the rash to the refreshment-room, where the consump-~ 


tion of lemonade, o: and ne is really quite alarming. | 
Another quadrille, a pol then the Duskink Onimes. That 
the dance fur me—to luok at I mean! 11 ata to be fugleman, am 


1? Well, take your places, joi bands and form a circle—the larger 
tie better. You have to keep time with the tune, and obey the 
word of command. Now begin— 

THK DUNKIRK CHIMES, 
Sar sees eee ee oe 


ote a3 


“sya 


oy aa S oe a4 ce : 


Half round and back 
turn ditto (4 bars). 


times (3 bars), stamp your feet 


* 


a%, | 


air @ bara), et, to partn 4 Wars), and. 
a. be partners (4 bars), and 


repeat the figures until you are tired) Twenty minutes I declare! 
Capital exereise to prepare you ail for supper. 

What is there for supper? Bribe me with a kiss and I will tell you: 
Sold ae bara eer beef, tongue, sand wiches, jellies, custards, 

eee cakes, pound-ca lane-mange, j and plenty of 
bonbons! With proper eaution you aay el e merry, innate pele pd 
have no fear of the doctor and his nasiy draughts to-morrow. 

© Supper is ready, if you please!” 

But the party is too large to be seated altogether. Suppose some of 
you remain with me, and play at Currp’s Comine. Capital game, and 
ove which will tax your knowkdge of participles. 

Now, Lonisa, Cupid's coming! Ask how is he coming. 

How is he coming ? - 

Acting. 
ae ask Arthur, 

‘ow’s hé coming ? 

Attesting. 

‘ow go on until you have exhausted the participles, beginning 
me > and then proceed with B, whilst 1 go down stairs and carve 
the turkey, 

Ihave the honour to be received with a salute of bonbons, and one 
gentieman in all rounders, a Mr. Chairman in embryo, has proposed 
my bealth in a glass of ginger-wine, and requested the thanks of the 
py for iny conduct as director of the Picnic and the Dunkirk Chimes. 

re(uon thanks in an appropriate speech, very short, but remarkably ex- 
pressive, as it has the effect of clearing the supper-room, and making way 
for the hungering detachment in the drawing-room. At last supper is at 
end, and the t event of the evening is about to come off. Nothing 
less than drawing the prizes of 

THY CHRISTMAS-TREE, 

I am old enough, and so are you, Mr. Filty, to remember the days of 
the lotteries, when Coopers Hull was crowded by men and women of 
all sorts and condition, watching with feverish anxiety the declaration 
of the many prizes, and uhe stili more Numerous blanks, each one en- 
vious of the other’s suecess. Here is the same excitement without the 
envy, for the prizes are (or should be) all of equal value, and the fortu- 
naté holder of a gold watch mad* by Mr. Gunter, the confectioner, 
and ijewelled with a hundred sugar-drops, is not a whit the richer 
than the recipient of two chocolate eigarsand a box of comfits, Dear 
me! tothink how very few shillings have purchased all this merri- 
ment, and Unen to remember how many pounds we guzzle and waste 
on dinners, whieh first produce dyspepsie, and then all the evil 
hamouts which g) to the making of a gouly toe. 

The Dunkirk Chimes once more, to assist the digestive organs after 
supper! Round and round, my merry lads and lasses, for Christ- 
mas Comes but ence a year, and not always then with its 
cheerfulvess and kindly “feelngs, but it is here to-night; s0 
welcome it heartily, and dance away till the holly winks 
upon the walls as though it were coascious of the mirth, and felt it in 
every seariet berry and shining leaf’ Nowa game at Who? When? 
aod Where? or some other time-honoured verbal pastime; and when 
you are all cool envugh to go home give a kiss to the old man, and 
pack yourselves up in your snug furs and warm cloaks, shawis, and 
coats, And as you kneel veside your beds, to address, in the words of 
the great founder of Christmus-tide, the Giver of ali good, pray also 
that we may remember that there are the poor and neeay to keep 
Christmas too. 

Dear little people! if you hear some of your older and graver friends 
pooh-pooh this article upon children’s parties, a-k them to bear with 
it fur your sakes, for it was written to give you pleasure, + t 


Cupid’s coming | 


GRACE BENSON’S LITTLE PLOT. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE’S MARTYRDOM.” 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW FARMER BENSON'S HOUSE WAS HAUNTED BY A FAIRY. 

I wonper whether the San, that greatest of sight~seers, ever looked 
in upon a prettier picture than he beheld one morning in September 
1854, through the fiame of a quaint old-fashioned window in the 
homestead of Farmer Benson? It was not the cluster of roses, still 
dripping with the morning dew of the garden, that delicate hands had 
arrauged so exquisitely in the tall vase on the window-sill; nor the 
cheery fire, blazing and bubbling with a kind of glad life of its own 
on the wide hearth ; nor the genial, healthful faces that clustered round 
the pleasant warmth, where the farmer, while waiting for his break- 
fast {had taken a couple of chubby, flaxen-haired little fellows—twins—on 
his kuee, and felt his cares (and, alas! he had had many) smiled away, 
one by one,as he played with his spoiled favourites ;—no, it was none of 
these things that made—though they might help—the picture. Look 
again! Do you not see a sort of glory in the atmosptere of the piace, 
investing everything with a strange interest and beauty? You think 
it is the sunshine, perhaps. Nay, let me rather whisper in your ear, 
there is a fairy in the place. There! She passed evea now; @ true 
fairy, notwithstanding her flesh-and-blood aspect; little, somewhat 
plump (for a fairy), bus quick, agile, graceful; seen now here, now 
there, like a wandering sunbeam, making every:hing she touches 
laugh as it weve in the joy of her presence. Lucky Farmer Benson! 
How bis little fairy has tidied and brightened up for this morning the 
somewhat dingy home! What a spirit of life, like an embodied April, 
has she not infused into all around her, as they catch, the coatag on of 
enjoyment that is revelling in her low, sweet, silvery tones, and in the 
not infrequent outbursts of her irresistible laughter. 

Bat if she be a true fairy in some respects, she is a truer woman in 
ail, Could you stay her in her rapid flittings toand fro, and make her 
for one moment pause while you looked in her fair face and upon those 
strangely soft, as well a8 Wondrously bright, brown eyes, whose tender 
darkness suggests a new shade in nature; could you then tell her some 
story of a neighbour's misfortune, you would see how deep and loving 
a woman s heart lay beneath the airy and dazzling exterior; or, should 
some one then narrate to her thé particulars of a gallant expluit, you 
would startle to see those soft eyes flash out and expand as though 
the soul cried through them—* Ab, noble! noble! to do and to hear 
of such things is, indeed, life!” 

But it must be owned our little fairy is somewhat more selfishly 
occupied this morning, though no one seems to know exaetly what in- 
ward thought it is. that so pre-engages her, and yet that 
makes ber so full of outward mani‘estation, The day seems set apart 
as a holiday, and Grace Benson loves holidays, What then? She has 
certainly never welcomed any holiday a8 she welcomes this one. 
Always scrapulously neat in her person, she could not well improve 
that; but as to the house, she has perfectly worried the poor mother, 
by her incessant laboars to beautify it, by calling forth from their 
secret keeping-places whatever remains of patrimonial wealth has been 
preserved through the pecauiary difficulties of the family. An oid silver 
flagon, and two or three smaller articles of plate, gleam resplendently oa 
the polished, almost black, mahogany sideboard; the circular misror, 
whose gilded frame has long been tarnished, is now wreathed completely 
round by along branch of the flexile trumpet honeysuckle in full aud bril- 
liant flower ; richly -coloured antique covers, of somestiff handsome mate- 

rial, made to wear rather than to sell, hide the shatby seats of the chairs ; 
lastly, snowy white muslin curtains hang within the bow’ window 
shutéing off the recess, like a little alcove, from the rest of the room. 

A motiter’s eyes could not but look inquiringly on all these signs of 
-unwonted preparation; which, in truth, did not, for good reasons, alto- 
gether please Dame Benson. Sheseemed almost growing angry, as 


turn partners half round and back aguin, and - 


she noticed Grace again and again pause to look through the window 
across the common, now purpled over with the blossoming heath, and 
towards a road. the end of which alone could be seen trom the farm. 

“ Grace !” at last exclaimed the mother, as with a sudden determi- 
nation, 

“Yes, mother,” was the reply. Then there was an inquisitive look 
up; a recognition, halt-fearful, half-comic, of a something in the 
parent face, inconvenient to deal with just now; and so, while Dame 
& nson planued her opening attack, she suddenly found herself clasped 
in those saucy arms, and a kiss upon her lips sealing them up 80 
closely, that it seemed doubtful whether they would ever be allowed to 
open again, « 

“ Nay, nay, Grace—I will speak.” 

“Oh, very well ;” and therewith the demure maiden placed an 
arm-chair, then a foot-stool, took her mother’s hand with an air of 
great ceremony, and seated her. Sbe next sate herself down on the 
stool, and looked up as innocently expectant as though she had not 
the smallest idea what it was that was likely to be said, after so much 
preparation. 

“Grave, when your father invited your cousin, Sergeant Cole, to 
spend to-day with us, I don’t think he anticipated you would be so 
much interested in his visit.” 

“Why, is he not a hero? Ney, a hero-maker? You saw by his 
letter what a number of recraits for the Crimea he boasted he had 
picked up. I admire heroes. Don’t you, mother?” 

“Coma, be serious. I am growing anxious about you.” 

“ About me, mother!” and the eyes opened—oh, so wide! be 

“ What means this sudden change? To look at you now, who would 
think that you have of late lost all appetite—taken no interest, or very 
little, in our affairs—kept aloof from us all? Why, it was but the day 
before yesterday the tears sprang into your eyes, when I found 
you sitting alone in the garden, aud askid you what ailed you. But 
instead of answering me, you ran away.” 

“Dear mother! you know that Phil and I had met that afternoon.” 

“Oh, then to meet one’s lover is a good reason for being miserable !” 

“Now, mother, will you be serious, I doubt if Phil does love me— 
I doubt if he can love. I don’t think it is in his nature.” 

“ I know he is one of those men who can do—and be—and feel—but 
cannot speak ; but I didn’t think my own little Grace, who has known 
him 80 many years, would have found out that fault—if it be one— 
just now.” 

“Mother, I dare say—nay, I am sure—mine is a foolish desire and 
fancy; but—but it scems to me that out of the fulness of the heart 
of ag speech must come; and as with Phil it does not come—why 
—why ’—— 

“You will give him up, and look in some other direction: Very well. 
As he can only, it seems, give you the substance without the show, 
suppose we try whether this young sergeant can be persuaded to 
favour us with the show, without the substance.” 

“ Mother, can you think so meanly of me? ”” 

“ Do you love Phil Gordon?” 

; A roseate glow escaped as it were from the soul’s innermost recesses 
in answer, but was suddenly drawn back, as by a stern effort, and suc- 
ceeded by a marked paleness; there was then a dead pause, end the 
only sign of feeling or movement was the dropping of a few tears. 

“ Come, come; I know you love hit. That is no seeret, Every one 
knows it.” 

Here there was a flash from the maiden’s eye that seemed to ask 
proudly—* Does he know it?” 

4 Your recent discomfort spoke too plainly; but if so, what means 
this sudden change yesterday and to-day, called forth, so far as I 
po % ae by the coming of your father’s nephew—this young 
soldier? ” i 

* Dear motber, ask me to-morrow.” 

“ Well, may I guess to-day?” 

The little head turned away in silence. 

“ You think to make Phil jealous—to rouse what you suppose to be 
his sluggish nature—sting him into eloquence and love. Ab, my - 
child, these are tricks to which you should not stoop.” 

“ Mother, I will do no wrong.” 

* You will mean none. Bat will you succeed? If I rightly read 
Phil’s character, you will only thus repel him whom you should try to 
invite. You will wound his personal dignity, and ”—— 

“Ah, yes—his personal dignity. He cares for that—not for me. 
Mother, I cannot, will not, marry him whilethis weight hangs upon my 
heart. But do not spoil my little plot, if I must own to one. It is 
hard work to jest and laugh When one wants to weep, and woulda't 
much care to die.” : 

“Nay, my own darling, I wish but to Warn you. Have your 
own way. And see, here comes Phil, across the fields. 

At once the conference broke up, the last tear was dashed away, and 
presently the little maiden might have been seen in the adjoining balf- 
underground dairy trying the impossible task of making cleaner the milk 
vessels, and heard si with @ brave semblance of lightheartedness 
an old May-day song. Nov, a Phil follows her, does she cast one look 
‘aside in consciousnessof bis presence. But sheseesia fancy, plainly enough, 
the tall, majestic figure moving like a tower, aud, it must be owned, 
at about as slow and methodical a pace as we might imagine a tower 
would move were it inclined for a walk. But \t is an attractive as 
well as a commanding figure. A profusion of short brown urls 
fringe the under edge of the felt wide-awake; the face is ruddy with 
health, and remarkable for the placidity of its expression; the eye is 
gentle, yet with a certain occasional severity in it that stops at once 
any advances its owner may not choose to permit. He wears a tight- 
fitting, dark velveteen shooting coat, with long leather overalls ¢oming 
high up the leg; and his hands are cased in thick leather lets, 
which, with the sharp pruning-hoo' in the hand, betoken the early 
moming’s oceupation—trimming the li of his farm. 

A sudden darkness causes Grace to look up. Itis Phil’s head peering 
through the litle window. Aa! could he but know with what a 
tumultuous rush of the blood the maiden beheld him, notwithstanding 
all her self-tutoring to meet him calmly, he would perhaps have spared 
her and himsel! much . As it was, what he did know and feel 
was the obvious indiffer of her manner as she answered his. 
cordial greeting. This suddenly froze him, even while, with his usual 
outward calmness, he passed it by, asif unnoticed, and soincreased the evil, 

« Who is the stranger, Grace, expected to-day?” 

“ Why, don’t you know? My cousin, Sergeant Cole, who is recruit- 
ing in this neighbourhood for the Crimea. Why, Phil, perhaps he 
would take you.” 

“T thank him and you.” 

“ He was a neighbour of ours in our former residence, and a great fa- 
yourite with us all before heenlisted ; and as socn as my father heard of his 


| coming our way, he invited him to spend some hours with us. You 


will see, in the house, how busily we have been preparing to give the 
hero a fitting reception. We mean to keep holiday.” 
“TL hear from the children you have been very busy.” fe 
“121? Nay, Poil, you must let me laugh at the gravity of your 
face a8 you annoutice to me the astonishing tact.” 7 a a 
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“ Will you now hear me say a few words?” 

“VYes—ii he does not cali me away.” 

“ Grace, I can bear no longer your strange treatment. I do not think 
I deserveit. One day a smile, the next a frown; and then the third a 
some‘ hing that may be either, or both, for aught I can make out.” 

“ Well 2 
. “It isnot well; and you must explain to me”—— 

“ Must!”’ 

“ Nay, you shall answer me! ” 

“Let me pass, Phil.” 

“TJ will not. If Iam not worthy of you, say 80; but if’—— 

“ And you think I am to be forced into what you please to call love, 
doyou? Fool! There!” So saying, the little figure gave two rapid 
bounds—one on to the stone table below the window, and the ether 
through the latteren to the greensward outside, where she alighted 
unburt, burst into mocking laughter, and was gone before Phil could 
recover from his astonishment and alarm, 

All was bustle in the house ere Grace entered. The Sergeant had 
arrived, and was already on the best terms with every one, from the 
farmer himself down to the black cat at the fireside, that was already 
purring away on his knee, as though she had known him these twenty 
years. Even Phil, who having gone home to change his dress, pre- 
sently followed his way ward mistress, could not resist the good-humoured 
frankness of the soldicr’s manner, which evidently sprang from a genial 
temperament. Though every inch a soldier, Sergeant Cole had neither 
Phil's bulk nor measured dignity, Slight, round, and wiry, his every 
gesture revealed superabundant activity, that never allowed him to be 
still. His mobile face, too, was full of wandering and, for the most 
part, pleasant expression—a very mirror, as it were, of all that was 
passing around. It did not require the proverbial penetration of a 
lover's eyes to see reflected in that face very soon a great and growing 
sense of the beauty and fascinations of Grace Benson; who, on her 
part, found an unexpected support in the young soldier’s buoyant live- 
liness and unflagging animal spirits, and was thus enabled to play out 
to perfection her little comedy. While keeping within certain maidenly 
limits, which she would have found it as impossible to pass as a 
trae coquette would have found it difficult to avoid passing, she 
managed to keep the Sergeant and hersclf in sueh close companionship 
through the day, that Phil could only stand by, and Watch. Now some 
tale of their youth was revived; now they went abroad to look at the 
furm; as evening came on there was a dance, and they led off. Whea 
tired she went to rest in the bow window Lehind the partially looped-up 
curtains, and then he leaned over her chair, and occasionally whispered 
words that made her laugh; though once Phil thought they produced 
a ditferent effect, and that she Tore suddenly, with a heightened colour 
—whether of pleasure or offence he could not guess, until he saw them 
once more dancing together, and he d-ubted no longer. 

But, thoroughly wearied at last, Grace announced her determination 
to dance no more; and while she stood by the open window, cooling her 
inflamed cheek, and putting back the rose that, borne in by the wind 
on the top of its long stalk, gently tapped against her face, glanced 
half sideways towards Phil, with a feeling of pleasure and expectation 
that the end—after a scene (she expected—nay desired—é/at to begin 
with)—would come soon, and reward her for her weary, false day, He 
had risen to come towards her, for the first time for some hours, and 
there was in his face an expression less stern—she thought even more 

_ tender—than bad been recently visible there. Oh! how handsomely 
she would acknowledge her misdeeds, if he but—— ‘ 

He came, slowly as usual, towards her, took her hand, looked in her 
face with a kind of earnest pity, then she felt the grasp quiver a little, 
heard the words “Good night!” and,—was it possible? Yes, he was 

one! ; ° 

’ Some hours later, at midnight, but With one of the loveliest of 
autumnal moons shedding its soft radiance upon—as if to soothe—her 
agitated face, Grace sat by the casement of her bedchamber, looking 
toward the adjoining farm. Bhé saw that lights were moving about 
past the different windows, though usually the houschold were all in 
bed long before that time. What could the lights mean? A door 
opened—Phil (there was no mistaking him, even at that distance) 
came forth with his younger brother (and partner) in the managemeat 
of the farm. They went from barn to outhouse, outhouse to stable, 
making apparently the round of the whole place; but stopping every 
now and then, as if engaged in deep talk, A horse was brought to 
the dor. Grace eould remain quiet no longer. Sne hardly knew 
yet what she feared; still le.s could she interpret her own wishes and 
resolves if she had any. All was chaos in her mind. But she pat on 
her bonnet, drew a shawl over her, and ran down the stairs. Noone 
heard her. She went forth, shivering under the chili and heavy dews. 
Quick as she was, before she could reach the high road that led past 
both farms, she heard the feet of a horse clattering along past the 
opening into the green lane that concealed her trom the rider; an 
instant more, and she saw thé well-known riding-cloak blown out 

stretched towards her, as Phil, striking his spurs into the animal's 
sides, gallopped desperately away. 

And then, a Grace dropped on the grassy slope of a hedge, and said 
to herself * He leaves me!” she felt all that sickness of heart, all that 
sense of utter desolation and hopeless misery, which comes but seldom 
in a lifetime to any of us, and which, when felt, never passes away to 
leave us what we were before. 


CHAPTER If. - 
BEFORE SEBASTOPOL, 


Berore Sebastopol !—and on a day that will send a wail of sadness 
or a shout of exultation through half and the echoes of which 
will seareely die before they have touched the farthest limits of human 
habitation, Before Sebastopol !—and with only a few minutes of time 
dividing us from the event so long worked for, and on which such 
stupendous issues hang—the grand assault! The cannon have done 
their work on the walls, as cannon never did work before. Week after 
week that horrible rain of shot and shell has fallen upon the devoted 
city almost unceasingly; to be changed during the last three days of 
the bombardment for a storm of the same elements 80 utterly beyond 
human experience that we need not wonder to find even official 
Janguage describe it as a ‘fire of hell.” But, nevertheless, if we glance 
along the lines of closely-packed men, who {ill to overflowing every 
yard of the trenches nearest to the enemy, we may see in their set, 
stern, terribly-earnest faces no overweening confidence in the result of 
the coming battle. They have learned, by painful experience, the 
strength of these rude-looking irregular walls and mounds; the self- 
sacriticing devotion of the Russian soldiery ; the skill, courage, chivalry 
of the Russian officers. They will do it, if it can be done, all think, 
Many, doubtless, add, “it shail be done!” and it is they who, whether 
they fall or survive, will be the true conquerors of Sebastopol, if the 
town is this day taken, 

What a moment is that—when men are expecting the signal that 
calls them to such a battle—one that they know will be famed in the 
world’s history! What a concentration of thought, feeling, hope, am- 
bition, regret, aspiration is crowded into that small space—possibly the 
last of life! What a light is suddenly thrown inwards into the darkest 
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recesses of one’s being! How clearly—perhaps fer the first time—do 
we know ourselves! How wonderfuily the problems of individual life 
seem all at once to solve themselves in the calm truthfulness of such an 
hour! Some such thought has possibly crossed the mind of one of two 
men who are earnestly engaged in conversation together in low tones, a 
little in advance of the neighbouring masses of soldiery. One is an 
officer, the other a sergeant. But there is evidently a common under- 
standing between them not usual to persons so divided by social rank.” 

*J wish, Sergeant, our men had not these two hundred yards to cross 
before getting to yon angle of the Redan.” 

“They will do it, Captain.” 

“If there are but a score of men like you among them I know any- 
thing can and will be done. But, Sergeant, one friendly word: do not 
unnecessarily expose yourself. I own I suspect you of trying to de- 
fraud the Queen—God bless her !—of faithtul service.” 

“1! Captain?” 

“You! Ihave watched you pretty closely, and I believe you want 
to be killed. Thatis neither manly nor patriotic. Eh! Sergeant 
Gordon. Come, come, my good fellow; whatever your secret trouble, 
depend upon it you can live it down—that is, if these Russians will let 
you. I take an interest in you: can’t spare you, except in the cause 
of duty. Besides, you are a man to rise—skilful, educated, calm in the 
most exciting hours of action; excess of bravery your only fault. I 
wait but for an opportunity to recommend you for a commission, and 
can promise you a brotherly welcome at the mess-table. We live in a 
place and at a time when days will do the work of ordinary years— 
nay, of lifetimes, Hark! By Jove! there’s the signal for the French! 
They are off for the Malakoff.” The Captain ceased—his thoughts, 
drawn away by the excitement of the first rush on the batteries; and 
so he did not notice the changes of expression that had swept over 
the manly face of our old friend, Phil Gordon, as he listened to the 

words, at once so kindly and so unexpected, that his superior had 
uttered; still less chance was there of the Captain’s noticing the 
moisture that bedewed the lashes of the young and stalwart warrior’s 
eye. As usual he could not speak, but that mattered little here; he 
was understood quite well without words. How could it be otherwise? 
Since he had canied into effect his long-meditated scheme of enlisting 
in the army—movyed thereto by the double desire, first to escape from 
the presence of one whom he loved passionately, but believed to be 
unworthy of his love; and, secondly, to calm the despair of his soul 
by the thought of serving his country in what he believed to be the 
most glorons 0. wars;—since, 1 say, he had dune what he had so long 
thought of, but hoped to avoid doing, he had so rapidly larned the 
duties of a soldier, had so decisively manifested, in a thousand ways, 
the superiority of his mind and character, that the private secon be- 
came the eorporal, the corporal the sergeant, and the sergeant dis- 
tinguished among all his brethren of the same rank by service that, 
while flowing without effort, showed how far he yet was below the 
position he was fitted to fill. 

But he, too, soon turned away his thoughts from his own to his 
country’s interests, and stood, like a gallant hound in the leash, ready 
to spring when the word was given. It came. The French fiag—O glorious 
bit of bunting !—waved from the tower of the Malakoff, and off went the 
British towards the Redan. Ah! could little Grace Benson have 
seen her lover now, she would certainly have thought love for him 
an inadequate wo:d to express his deserts—she must have worshipped 
him. Now his hand was upon one of the ladders, he!ping its bearers— 
now a word of truest, because most moving eloquence, sent on a knot of 
panting, half- pausing soldiers with increased speed; now he stands on 
the other side of the ditch, helping up one after another of his men 
over a difficult spot, and getting in »eward a bayonet prick in his fore- 
head, which he only discovers after the baitle. And now at last he 
sees his men—sadly, alas! reduced in number—forming under the shelter 
of the parapet before they mount it and come to the bloody hand-to- 
hand struggle with the enemy. Impatient ot delay, he yet sees the 
propriety of yielding for one moment to the breathless soldiers, who 
evidently find it necessary to brace up their nerves and strength for the 
great trialabove, “Follow me!” again cries Sergeant Gordon. And 
like the waves of a blood-red ocean (when lighted by the glory of some 
maguificently portentous sunset) they burst over the edge, and the 
bate in the Redan begins. We shall not pause upon its details. It is 
but too well known that, through the absence of reinforcements, the 
gallant band were sacrificed in their hour of success, and, after a long 
but useless struggle, were compelled to retreat. In vain then the Cap- 
tain’s kindly warning. Hither and thither raged Sergeant Gordon, 
rarely striking but there was an enemy left dead behind; again 
wounded, but only enough to call forth, rather than repress, whatever 
there was of ruthless heroism in that brave soul; and it was thus his 
Captain passed him—not without a thrill of admiration tor the 
spectacle. 

“Quick, Sergeant! Retreat is inevitable. Save the men as much as 
you can.” And Phil, at once obedient and sagacious, felt his thoughts 
turned into a new channel, and tried to do what he was requested. 
But he was borne along by the mass of fugitives sheer over the edge of 
the parapet down towards the ditch; then as filled with serried 
bayonets as ever was pond with rushes, and into that he leaped, 
dividing with his arms the points, and so reached the bottom safely. 
A ery of anguish, and the movement of a limb beneath his feet, ar- 
rested the attention of Phil even at that moment and he was passing on 
with a sigh of pity for the wounded man he had iajured in his leap, 
when to his astonishment he heard his name, followed by a cry for help. 
The crowd began to open out a little, and Phil looked eagerly round. 
Whom should his eyes light on but Grace Benson’s relative, Sergeant 
Cole! : 

What passed in those few seconds of delay through the heart of 
Phil Gordon it would be difficult to learn. The sight of the man who 
had, however thoughtlessly, been so mixed up with the causes of his 
despair, brought forth whatever of evil that naturally kind nature 
possessed. He turned, and was passing on; half excusing himselt to 
himself by thoughts of duty to his men in the retreat; bat the poor 
wounded man, uucertain whether he had been recognised through all 
the smoke,-and clamour, and excitement, again called to him. Phil 


could resist no longer, he turned, and, without word or gesture of 


recognition, took up the sufferer in his arms, and ran up the opposite 
slope of the ditch, slipping every instant in the gore that almost hid 
the natural colour of the earth, and so on, and back to quarters, where 
he arrived in safety. Some comrades advanced to relieve him of his 
burden, and spoke to him; but he was deadly white in the iace—his 
eye glazed—and, without opening his lips, or uttering the slightest 
exclamation, he suddenly dropped as ifshot through the heart. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
CHRISTMAS COMING, AT THE FARM. 
Asortier holiday comes! “’{is but a week to Christmas!” ery the 
delighted children, who have been counting for a long while the slow 
steps of advancing Time. Already, in these :emote country districts 
one begins to hear everywhere the stir of preparation, to note the daily- 
growing hum of busy and cheerful-voiced people, to witness the 


. 


i so 


gathering stores heaped up for the great day’s enjoyment. Already 
there seems everywhere experienced a foretaste of the rejoicings that 
do for once at least in the year spring up spontaneously in the hearts 
of our sober countrymen and country women at the sound of * Christmas 
coming!” everywhcre—we should have said, but in the heart of poor 
Grace Benson, and in the hearts of others like her, labouring under the 
consciousness of a wrong committed, and misfortunes thereby brought 
on which no efforts now appear capable of remedying. Not a word 
from Phil Gordon during all these long months of anguish and depres- 
sion, chequered only by an occasional gleam of hope that, somehow, a 
happier future might yet be opened for them. But as nothing occurred 
to justifeven these transient glimpses of relief, the poor girl yielded 
more and more to the thick gloom that hung around her, and the little 
fairy seemed to be transformed into some wandering daylight ghost: 
her eyes had strangely darkened; her cheeks had lost their peach-like 
roundness; her voice became weak and indistinct, as thoagh the effort 
of speech was a pain and difficulty. 

She was sitting by the fire, looking with eyes that saw not, upon a 
great branch o! mistletoe, that the twies bad brought home in triumph, 
and who were now clapping their hands as they watched the farmer 
nail it up to the beam that projected from the ceiling; when, to the 
surprise of her mother, who was watching her with an aching heart, 
the maiden’s eyes suddenly expanded and flashed in the old way. 
She stood erect, pale and trembling, staring on the doorway, where 
stood—no, dear reader, ot her lover, Sergeant Gordon, but—her relative, 
Sergeant Cole, looking with eager interest and curiosity on the inmates, 
and full as ever of spirit and joyousness, notwithstanding the loss of an 
arm, Did Grace continue to gaze at the doorway with a vague 
instinet that another was about to enter? If she did she could only 
turn away and smother once more the bitter, humiliating sense of dis- 
appointment, for her lover appeared not. 

All welcomed the maimed warrior; and ‘scarcely had the first ex- 
citement of his presence subsided, than they were all listening to his 
story of the taking of Sebustopol; and need we say with what breath- 
less interest his hearers hung upon the narration of his own position in 
the ditch of the Redan on the eventful day of the assault, of his pre- 
servation, and of the hero'sm of the man to whom he owed his life. 
Every one cried out for his name. The relater looked at Grace and 
was silent. But that look was enough. Her face was illumined as by 
a sudden flash of lightning, her breast heaved, sl:e half rose, and then 
égain in agitation seated herself before she could say, with some 
&ppearance of calmness— 

“It was Phil Gordon!” 

“ It Was,” 

Poor Grace! She could only bury her face in her hands, and run 
away to hide the tumult of emotion that shook her little frame, and 
threatened to make her heart burst with she knew not what 
torrents of love, remorse, shame, exultation! But, to the surprise of 
all, she returned in a few minutes, and expressed her wish to speak to 
her cousin alone. She was now perfectly quiet and collected. The 
mother drew away the rest of the family, and Grace fouad herself 
alone with the Sergeant. 

* Tell me all about him,” were her first words. “Iam prepared for 
the worst, whatever it be. Did he recover? Does he live?” 

“Yes. We nursed each other in the hospital, and no two brothers 
I believe, ever loved each other better than we now do. We came to 
England together, invalided.” 

“Why did he not come with you—I mean to his home?” 

“Tasked him, but he refused.” 

“Yes, I understand. That is enough. Thank you, dear cousin.” 
And with that Grace was going, but the soldier now quietly slipped be- 
tween her and the door, and said— 

Not so fast, fair cousin; 1 have semething to say also. What if I 
were to tell you I loved you?” 

“T should say—but no—you are incapable of mocking one so— 30”— 
here her voice failed her for an instant, but she resumed—* oue in my 
position.” 

“ And yet Grace, when I last saw you on that holiday "—— 

i for Heaven's sake, be silent about that!” Grace cried with a 

er. 


“Was I altogether deceived in thinking you paid more attention t° 
me than to him who had been, and as 1 supposed falsely, called your 
lover?” 

“No, you were not deceived. I did so.”, 

* And why?” 

“Do you wish to put me to all this torture? Forgive my fault to 
you. I have suffered for it, believe me.” 

“Still, I must ask why did you do this?” 

Grace then bitterly and passionately answered him, “Oh, cousin 
must you force a woman to speak? Can you not guess 
how I loved him—how doubtful was of his love—how pride 
made me demand that which 1 might have found was aiready given? 
In a word, I know him now; know how he loved me, by the sacri- 
fices he has made; and, eruel that you are, 1 know, and you know, 
that he thinks me, perhaps rightly, unworthy of him. He will not 
forgive me?” 

“No! but he asks forgiveness from you, Grace! 
—my heart’s darling!” . 

Merciful heavens! what words are these? Who is it that~has 
rushed suddenly forward, and now kneels before the half-incredulous 
maiden, who dashes her long hair aside, and gazes wildly on that 
beloved poy Py ern than ever—full of new life, and energy, and joy— 
waiting at her knees, to receive from her all the happiness that earth 
can have in store for him, loud hysteric ery brings in the alarmed 
farmer and his wife, wh» state with open mouths on the group before 
them—Grace, weeping away her very soul as it seems, on the neck of 
Phil Gordon; while Sergeant Cole alternately laughs and cries at the 
sucee:s of Ais litte —one so much wiser, he thinks, with pardonabie 
egotism, than the little maiden’s had been. 

As the lovers calmed a tittle, Grace asked Sergeant Cole, with a 
reproving eye, “ You said he refused to come?” 

Bat Puil answered, “1 did so, doubting your love and earnestness; 
but he seemed to learn so well through our long conversations in the 
hospital the exact state of affairs between you and me that I yielded at 
oe his truer and better faith. How much have you not to forgive 
me 

“And you me?” 

“ And what do we not owe to our friend here? 


Grace—my own 


He has promised to 


join my brother in the farm (he was bred a farmer, you know) and 
wip to take care of our I fight my country’s battles.” 
“What ?” faintly the little lips, “do you not leave the 
army 7” 


“Can I, dearest 2 I bear her Majesty’s commission, My little 
Grace shall have no reason to be ashamed of her husband, Exsign 
Gordon,” 

“Ah, I shall be but too proud of him.” 

Here Sergeant Cole suddenly broke up the dialogue: he had 
collected the whole household, given the word for Fun and Frolic, 
and now proposed to propitiate those sprites by a short walk 
sith Grace under a certain tree that, he said, had taken the 
aney to grow from the air downwards. Grace looked a moment 
at her cousin and her lover, took the hand of the former, and— 
to his surprise, which he showed whimsically enough—leading him 
rather than waiting to be l-d, there imprinted upon his bronzed check 
a warm, sisterly kiss. And then, while tue glow yet burned in her own 
face, she took the hands of both, and said— 

“Bear witness to Grace Benson's last act of coquetry!” 
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THE KING AND THE MILLER OF THE DEE—DRAWN BY JOHN GILBERT. 


Nore on THE Metopy zy Sir H. R. Bisnop.—The fine tune, “ There was a jolly Miller,” which, prior 
to the Reformation, appears to have been used in the Cathedral Services of the Church, became popular in 
consequence of its introduction into the ballad-opera of “ Love in a Village,” with Bickerstaffe’s words, in 1762. 
The original words to it were probably those of the old “ harvest-home” song beginning— 


Here’s a health unto our measter, 
Th’ younder o’ the yeast ! 


and which haye lately been printed, with the tune, ia Mr, John Yonge Akerman’s “ Wilizhire Tales,” This 


song, however, besides being sung in Wiltshire, is commonly sung at “harvest homes” in Leicestershire, and, 
I believe, in numerous parta of the country. It will be perceived that in the present version the notation 
in the first bar of the tune differs from that which is printed in “ Love in a Village,” the seventh of the 
scale being minor instead of major. This is certainly the proper notation, according to the system on which 
melodies in a minor key were formerly compozed: aud I have no doubt of its having invariably been so sung 
by the country people, who, after all, seem the most honestly to have preserved the integrity of our old tunes. 
The first verse of the present song is by Bickerstaffe, with the exception of the first and last lines, which Mr, 
Mackay has altered to guit the sentiment of the three new yeraes which he has so judiciously added, 
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Ain, “THERE WAS A JOLLY MILLER.” 
The Symphonies and Accompaniment by Sur H. R. Bisnopr. 
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There dwelt a mil - ler hale and bold Be - side theri - ver Dee, He work’d andsang from morn to night, No 
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en - vy no-bo-dy, no, ot I! And no-bo-dy en - vies me! 


a ul. ‘| Iv. 
| « Good friend,” said Hal, and sigh’d the whila 


Tuere dwelt a miller hale and bold “Thowrt wrong, my friend,” said old King Hal; The miller smiled, and doff'd his cap, 
Beside the river Dee, “Thou’rt wrong as wrong can be; “J earn my bread,” quoth he; “Farewell ! and happy be; 

He work’d and sang from morn to night, For could my heart be light as thine, “T love my wife, I love my friend, But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
No lark more blithe than he; i Td gladly change with thee. ’ Tlove my children three: That no one envies thee. 

. And this the burden of his song And tell me now what makes thee sing - I owe no penny I’cannot pay, Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 

For ever used to be, ' With voice so loud and free, I thank the river Dee, Thy mill my kingdom’s fee; 

“T envy nobody, no, not I! While I am sad though I’m the king, That turns the mill that grinds the corn, Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
And nobody envies me !” Beside the river Dee,” “Po feed my babes and me,” O Miller of the Dee !” 
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A SMALL WATER-PARTY. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE, B.A., 

AUTHOR OF “ VERDANT GREEN,” “ SYRINGALINE,” ETC., ETC. 
Pernaps you don’t know Norman Grange?—and if so, you’ve a loss, I 

assure you. 
°Ts the prettiest spot you could find in the beautiful county of Blank- 

shire, - 
And of all county families there, the palm is borne off by the Mortons. 


| 
| 


Comes the Paterfamilias first: tall, smiling, complacent, and courtly ; 

With his face finely colour’d with health, and perchance by some mag- 
nums of claret; 

With his coat of the bluest of blue, and its buttons the brightest of 
brass ; 

And the whole of his costume, as far as his wife and the fashion allow 
him, 

Partaking of that remote cut, assigned by unanimous counsel 

To old English gentlemen, when there were pigtails, and powder, and 
Tories. 

Well rides he up to the hounds, on one of his thorough-bred hunters,— 

A study for Landseer or Grant, as he sits there compact on the pig- 
skin,— 

A model for Leech, who would masterly ske tch him as nobody else 
could,— 

Manfully facing a bullfinch, and flying o’er raspers, and five-bars, 

While the woods echo back his rich voice as he cheerily yoicks his hark- 
forrud! 

A dead shot is he with the birds, and the terrorof partridge and pheasant, 

Keeping up all the sports of the field, as an old English gentleman 
should do. 

‘A Solon is be on the Bench—at all the Board-meetings a Draco; 

Terrible, too, on the Rates, and at Quuter Sessions, tremendous! 

As Commissioner, too, of the roads, an authority, great as MacAdam; 

As a Magistrate, upright and stern; asa Guardian, fierce as a lion ;— 

But in all the relations of life, affable, frank, and good-hearted, 

When he rides forth o’er his fields, or walks at foot-pace through the 
village, 

The white-headed children rush forth, and pull at their hair fora 
greeting. 

And the hearts of the Clodpoles are glad, when the Squire pulls up to 
address them. 

Great is he then on the crops; learned on subsoil, and compost ; 

Knowing on Mechi, and Pusey ; and quotes Mr. Huxtable’s porkers ; 

Draining, and short-horns, and lime, and oil-cake, and Leicesters, and 
fallows, * 

And words to which Cockneys can’t give any due agricultural notion, 

(Although they once got up the “ Georgics” by rote when they went to 
Grey Friars,) 

Fly about like a juggler’s brass balls, whenever he talks with his 
tenants, 

Who respect “ Squoire Morton as much—why, as dang it! the Queen, 
or Prince Holbut!” 


Comes his good-natured better-half next, rustling in richest of satin ; 

With that well-preserved comcliness that’s so peculiar to matrons of 
England, 

Where the roses of beauty and health, can bloom without rouge and 
cosmetics. 

What she was in her maidenly prime, we may judge from her fair 
eldest daughter, 

Miss Lizzie, of ‘sweet seventeen,” who came out to the world this last 
season, 

And in her young rosebuds reflects the expanded full bloom of her 
mother. : 

Such a friend to “the young folks,” ne’er lived, as good Mrs. Morton 
of Blankshire ! 

To chaperone motherless girls—to giving of parties, and picnics, 

And filing her house fall of guests—no woman there ever lived like her! 


Not long since she sent me a note, with a pressing and kind invitation, 

“That I'd come the next week to the Grange where a party would then 
be assembled ;— 

«But comeon the Thursday, be sure! for then, we've a small Water- 
party ; 

We shall have a lunch-dinner at three, and afterwards go on the river.” 


I accepted (of course!); and next week, having sent on my bag and 
my baggage, 

I over to Norman Grange rode, and reach’d there in time for the 
luncheon. 

AsI took the short cut through the park, it brought me out just by 
the stables, 

And there, in the courtyard, I found a sample of each kind of carriage, 

From the stately old family-coach to the stylish, but fast-looking, dog- 
cart 5 

Betok’ning our party that day was one of the largest dimensions. 

And so I soon found that it was a regular county assembly, 

Among whom, as the newspapers say, ‘‘ we noticed the Earl of Trinor- 
ben;” 

Her Ladyship too, with her sons, the little Lord Gules, and hisbrother ; 

With the Broughtons, the Dalrymples, Hayes; the Gurdons, Saint 
Quintins, and W yatts ; 

The Darvells, and Campbells, and Thorneys; the Haslewoods, Howards 
and Clintons; 

And all the beat families round, and all the presentable Curates. 

The children had also been asked—and all who had juveniles brought 
them; 

And since many could bozst that their quivers ‘were pretty well fur- 
nish’d with arrows, 

The infantile prattle und laugh were decidedly in the ascendant. 


We all, until feeding-time came, wandered about in the gardens; 

And a beautiful prospect it was to sce all the beautiful women 

In their many-hued muslins and silks, go gleaming about mid the 
flow’rs, ‘ 

The loveliest bouquets of all, and where all was fair, yet the fairest, 

Promenading the terrace in groups, while their children played gaily 
around them ; 

Strolling about through the park, and flashing, like wandering sun- 
beams, 

Down the broad avenue where the elms threw their quivering shadows. 

In a spacious marquee in the park, close by the Italian garden, 

There was the luncheon laid ount—comprising, of course, every dainty 

That French cooks had ever devised, or confectioners ever iavented, 

A déjetiner ample and varied—and not like to some I could mention 

That are more ornamental than useful, and made up of garnish and 
flowers— 


‘ 


a Ae 


But a good and substantial repast, to which a great gong boomed the 
summons, 


I was delightfully placed! On one side I’d Miss Lizzie Morton ; 

On the other, the fair Mrs. Hayes, with her two olive-branches beside 
her— 

Their little cheeks rosy and soft as the peaches they then were de- 
vouring. 

She was one of those capital people that shine with full force when 
they’re married ; 

And few can enchant us so much as a nice, little, well married woman, 

Who has passed Hymen’s rubicon long, and the honeymoon’s billing 
and cooing, 

And has settled down into the stern and practical duties of marriage, 

With little, live, miniature shapes of her husband and self to hang 
round her, 

And invest her with motherly cares, and the dignity too of a matron. 

How delightful is she to converse with! so unreserved, easy, and 
piquant ; 

With that free confidential discourse denied to the maidens of England, 

Whom the laws .of “society” bind in conventional stays, and strait- 
waistcoats, , 

And, denying them freedom of speech, thus cripple their natural 
feelings, 

Quite as much as in China their feet would be pinch’d, and distorted, 
by Fashion ; 

So that Miss on my right, may not say what Mamma, on my left, says 
so freely ; 

For Etiquette then would step in and say, “ You are sinning against me, 

Thus to talk with that gentleman, whom you treat as a man and a 
brother ! 

Pray remember that others might think our affections were his, for the 
asking !” 

So, to quite put an end to these gross and very improper suspicions, 

Poor Miss puckers up her sweet lips, and, to use a most vulgar ex- 
pre-sion, 

Picks and looks at her words, e’er she speaks, and sinks into common- 
place parlance. 

Thus it is that the gushings of youth are frozen and chill'd in their 
fountains, 

And often, it may be, choked up by “ society's” heartless cony entions. 


But whilst Mrs. Hayes and her talk are thus my attention engrossing, 

The luncheon has greatly progressed, and the champagne as greatly 
diminished ; 

And young ladies—who probably made a very good luncheon ere start- 
ing— 

Lean back in their seats, and declare “ Not a drop more ! now really I 
couldn’t 1” 

But the children, who cannot as yet entertain such etherial notions, 

Whilst they see all those beautiful sweets, and the tempting pineapples 
untasted, 

Would never give over, unless their mothers cried “ Hold, enough!” for 
them. 


At length—away sail the ladies and children, the gentlemen leaving 
behind them 

Disconsvlate, as, of course, men always are when the ladies have left 
them ; 

But trying to drown their regrets, when the Squire puts in this sug~ 
gestion, 

We've just a few minutes to spare before we go down to the river: 

“ You'll find this most capital port, but there’s claret for those who 
prefer it.” 

So, when one or two hobbledehoys, who are secretly shaving for 
whiskers, : 

Look vacant, and wild in the eyes, and in language are foggy and 
misty, 

Some one winks to the Squire, and says, “ We'd better, p’r’aps, go to 
the ladies.” 


The Swinney, as every one knows, is the principal river of Blankshire 

And flows with a beautiful sweep by the Norman-grange mansion and 
meadows, 

The boathouse thrusts out its black nose from under a fringe of green 


willows, 
And thither we all of us troop, and are marshalled with skill to our 


places. 


When a young man at Oxford, the Squire was great in all matters 
aquatic ? 
And, as captain, had got up his boat by degrees to the head of the river ; 


So that when he left College he brought the St. Vitus’s boat to the 


country. 
And there, with the four oars, it was drawn up to the steps at the 
landing— 
An eight-oar cut down to a six, with the stern fitted up for the ladies; 
No cranky and modern outrigger, but a good, patent- safety flat-bottom: 


The rowers are chosen, and strip; ard the boats, one by one, are in 
motion ; ‘ : 
Then, a snugly-caparisoned barge receives all tho rest, and the children- 


The Squire to me has been kind; of St. Vitus’s boat I’m the coxswain; 

And the gay tassel’d cords of the rudder I tug with a nervous excite- 
ment, 

For the ten chozen belles of the party depend upon me for their safety. 

The Squire pulls stroke, as he did in the days of his youth and his 
vigour; 

And the rest, though they keep not their time, nor feather “with skill 
and dexterity,” 

Yet are passable oars on the whole, and decidedly jolly young 
watermen. 

Charley Grey, of the Guards, who performs pretty well on the cornet~ 
& piston, 

Has * come with his music,” and lies in the bow, lest the ears of the 
ladies 

Should be pierced with the sharp, ringing notes, which the distance 
will mellow to sweetness, 


The St. Vitus’s boat takes the lead; and we sweep, with a spurt, up 
the river, F 

And our pennon streams out in the breeze, as Grey blows a blast of 

defiance ; 

ke I, who am single, and flirting with ten flirting, single young 
adies, 

Have lost all my presence of mind ina pleasing delirium-tremens, 

And steer the St. Vitus’s boat slap into a bed of tall rushes! 


The blast of defiance is hush'd, and mild objurgations succeed it, 

And the oars are all rapidly shipp’d, while the ten bonnets duck to tha 
rushes ; 

And I with the reeds and confusion am covered as though with a 
garment, 

We drift out at length; and, of course, I promise amendment of steering ; 

And we soon leave the shouts of derision the four-oars aad barge have 
sents to us; 

Then, in a soft, green, floating shade, underneath the cool droop of the 
willows, 

We lay-to awhile, and look out for the rest from our watery harbour ; 

And the ladies bend over the side, and pluck at the white water-lilies, 

Or the more sentimental forget-me- nots, fringing the banks of the river 

With their flowery masses, that seem as though bath’d in the bright 
blue of hed¥en. : 

’Tis pleasant to look up the stream, as the four-oars come dropping 
down to us, 

While the heavier barge lags behind, with its freight of mammas and 
their cherubs, 

The breeze bears their musical laughter, the water reflects their fait 
figures ; 

The oars cleave the stream into ripples that break up the many-hued 
shadows ; , 

The silvery willows are fring’d with a brightness that seems like a halo; 

The pastures are dappled with kine, eud-caewing, lazily lying; * 

The haymakers, ruddy and brown, are at work in the sweet-smelling* 
meadow ; 

The bean-tields throw out their perfume, and the reeds pipe their 
Pandean music; . 

And the sun, sinking low in the west, lights up all with his own golden 
splendour. 


It is pleasant to see this, and float through the cool of the evening 
shadows . 

With ten pretty girls by your side, and you wishing you'd ten hearts 
to give them 

And p’r’aps it is better for me that the people who manage the office 

Where I’m just now insuring my life, were not present to see, and 
report me. 

Disease of the heart, or at least some affection in that tender quarter, 

Would have surely been laid to my charge, and my bachelor’s life 
prov'd in danger, 

And the risk I was running, of course, would have raised the expense 
of insuring. 

However, I craftily cover’d my love-germs with heaps of loose small- 
talk, 

And, Spartan-like, never cried out, while my heart was thus being 
devour'’d. 


The star of the ev’ning comes out ere we have come off from the water, 

And the twilight is gathering round as we turn us away irom the river, 

While Grey of the Guards trumpets out the air that is called “ Isle of 
Beauty.” 


Then—when the coffee ’s been served, the tuning of harps and of fiddles 

Gives the prelude to other delights, and summons us all to the ball- 
room ; 

And there, demi-toilette asserts its negligée charms over full-dress. 

Quadrilles unto waltzes succeed, and polkas are polked to distraction ; 

And “Pop Goes the Weazel” is tried, but condemned to be thence 
shelved for ever; * 

And “La Tempéte” is danced in its stead, and seems to give great 
satisfaction ; 

And the juveniles vanish with speed, and leave the room free for their 
elders. 


The ball-room’s three windows lead out to the terraced Italian garden, 

And there by the moonlight we stroll, to cool from the heat of the 
dances. _ 

And some loving couples are seen extending their walk and their con- 
verse, 

Down thé broad avenue where the elms make 4 cheque-work of 
shadows. 

Dangerous strolling, indeed !—the first figure of Pop Goes the Question. 


Bat ethereal joys must succumb to material needs and necessities ; 
And, while Lubin is piping his love, his thoughts may be busy with— 
supper! 


And great is the charm of the supper, besides the mere business of 
eating: 

That we will leave to the gourmand! Give us the light feasting of 
reason, 

And the flow of the soul that will spring like the champagne’s own 
brilliant bubbles, 

And burst into sparkles of wit, whose grave is the pleasures they roge 
from ! J 


Dancing commences again; and the hobbledehoys, growing bolder, 

No longer as wal!flowers stand, nor sheepishly lurk up in doorways, 

But, primed with champagne, rush to polkas, and madly e’en think of 
a deux-temps, 

And flounder about on the toes of the good-natured girls who will take 
them, 


Lady- mothers at length get to gape, and, unlike the song’s “winking 
may-buds, 

Gin to close,” not to “ope sleepy eyes,’ and look most unnaturally 
drowsy ; 

And, though their fair daughters protest they must throw overboard 
many partners, 

Yet all’s to no use! and the prayer, “but just one more dance,” won’t 


be heard more; 
And, “you know your papa never likes for the horses so long to be 


waiting.” 


So the hens take their chickens away; and wraps are in great requi- 
sition ; 

And the steps and the doors of the carriages bang with a loud demon- 
stration ; ' 

And the rattle of wheels on the gravel dies faintly away in the distance ; 

And the last “Sturm Marsche Galop” is whirl’d, and the last “ good 
night” wish’d to the hostess ; : 

And the last ringing laughter of girlhood floats lightly its heavenly 
music; . 

Till ‘tis drown’d by the cornet-a-pistons on which Charley Grey is ex- 

pressing ey 

Te till morning we do not go home, to end this, our Smaty Watee- 
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EASTERN COUNTIES STATION—THE MORNING 
BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS MARKET. 


Tue time is four o.m.; the scene, the great Cattle Station of the 
Eastern Counties Railway; a procession, apparently endless, is com- 
posed of oxen, cows, calves, sheep, and pigs—all fat—all doomed to 
form part of the great Christmas sacrifice to the meat-eating pro- 
pensities of Britons; the scene-shifters and prompters are E. C. R. 
porters, badged Islington drovers, and a few natives of rural dialect 
and costume—the only unprofessional spectator is our artist. A 
lowing, a bleating, a squeaking form at once the chorus and the band 
of sacrificial music, loud enough for a grand military yuadrille, The 
priests are whetting their knives and dressing the altars out of sight— 
in the distance, If an agricultural audience could be secured, the 
subject might become the plot of a pantomime. The opening scene— 
Views of the Highland mountains, the Devon hills, the Yorkshire 
and Herefordshire valleys, the rich grass plains of Ireland and of Hol 

stein, where the cattie, black and dun, long- horned and polled, dappled, 
and pure white, short-horns, blood-red Devons, and white-faced Here- 
fords, graze peacefully in their tender youth. Then might follow the 
long land journeys, the tossing sea voyages, by which the 
future beef-makers are transferred to the fairs, whence the 
Yorkshire, Lincelnshire, Norfolk, and Cambridge farmers draw the 
tenants of their fold-yards. The third change would shew not the lion 
lying down with the lamb, but the wild Highlander and Devovian 
from the hills of Quautock peacefully chewing the cud of cake and 
roots beside the mild short-hora and sober pale-faced Hereord. In the 
distance ships mighs be sailing to the tune of “ Rule Britannia,” laden 
with bones of the Pampas or soda of Chili, or taking in cargoes of 
turnip-producing guano shovelled out by perspiring Chinese labourers, 
If transformation were the order of the day, the British farmer, in his 
now abandoned costume of top-boots, might appear distributing a 
magic powder from his waistcoat*pocket, and growing turnips as the 
Clown used at one time to grow a deal box into a hair trunk with a 
dosa of kalydor. ‘Then if Harlequin would condescend to be a shep- 
herd we might have a fine mvorland scene, all gorse, broom, and 
sweet grass,—solitary, picturesque, and barren,—with here and there 
an active long-horned Norfolk sheep—a sort of pastoral Cossack. 
To them should come presently Harlequin Shepherd driving a 
regular army of grey-faced, round-todied Southdowns, backed up 
by a train ef agricultural artillery in iron ploughs, harrows, culti- 
vators, drills, and guarded by Sappers and Miners, with formidable 
draining tools. Then should follow a grand batile: the Cossacks— 
Norfolk sheep—headed by the giant Prejudice, assisted by his aids-de- 
camp, the Sir Wisdom of our Ancestors and General Routine. 
Triumph of Harlequin Cultivator; and, hey, presto! the moor becomes 
a well-ploughed farm, dotted with sheep, a cairn of rocks, a snug farm- 
house, with well-stocked foldyards, The curtain before the next 
scene must draw up to the tune of the “Roast Beef of Old England,” 
which at present includes mutton, and be strongly underlined as de- 
parture of the stock for the Christmas market. Yhe farmer prepares to 
accompany them, and there is room for some fine dumb show when he 
pacifies his wife by promising a new bonnet and silk gown. Clown 
and Pantaloon produce their goods—gallygaskins aud other pre- 
parations for a long journey—but the Harlequin Farmer gives the 
conventional signal; and the railway train appearing receives in its 
capacious vans the stall-fed oxen, flock after flock of sheep, and all 
the turkeys, geese, dacks, and pullets that a Norfolk Columbine can 
supply. The procession with which we began we would make the last 
scene but one, extending from the Tottenham station to the New 
Market, Islington; while a grand close would be given to this agri- 
cultural p-rformance ia the transmutation of the market into a general 
Christmas banquet, with barons, sirloins, rounds of beef, saddles num- 
berless of mutton, under the auspices of genii of British agriculture and 
commerce—commencing at Windsor Castle, and extending down to Whit- 
tington’s Almshouses, or as far as the Artist chosetocarryit. In the course 
of the fun a turnip might with great propriety be turned into a fat 
sheep, and a dry Jump of oilcake into a serious bullock ; smock-frocked 
Hodge of the flail into a fustian-garbed, smutty stoker firing up the 
farm steam-engine. 

At least these are our notions; but we must confess we are more at 
home in a foldyard than among the flies of a theatre, and our nctions 
may be quite wrong as to the possibilities of pantomime. The sober 
truth far exeeeds any stage transformation. More than half the cargo 
of the Christmas live stock is fed on land that was barren moor, or poor 
sour grass, within the memory of farmers who are still stout enough 
to make their annual Christmas visit to what is no longer Smithfield 
market. In that time the capacity of farms to support live stock 
has been doubled, trebled, and quadrupled. There are among 
the horned and woolly passengers of the Eastern Counties 
some that will have made three rail journeys before finally 
arriving at the spit or pot. First, when carried from their 
early grazing-grounds to—say, for example—the Norfolk farmer, 
to be fatted up on roots (which, the year after the peace of 
Waterloo, were almost unknown as a regular crop in that county), with 
cake or corn. Secondly, when fat, and travelling in full-blown st: te 
to the central market. Thirdly, when dead, and dispersed—the steaks, 
perhaps, remaining in the great metropolis; the other cheaper joints 
going to suitable manufacturing markets, where price is of more im- 
portance than quality. 

We must not pass without notice, amid the crowd of native breeds, 
the utilitarian Durham and aristocratic westland Scot, the large contri- 
butions which the Eastern Counties Rail—the greatest live-stock line 
jn the kingdom—brings, by way of Grimsby and Lowestoft, from Den- 
mark and Holland ; especially from the Holstein provinces of the former 
kingdom. These in four months amount to some eight thousand 
horned head—lignt and leggy at present, but destined to be soon im- 
proved up to a British-beef standard, 

Yes! it is impossible any longer to conceal the fact, however morti- 
fying to the respectable brown-coated baronet school, who don’t believe 
in superphosphate and guano ; but it is true that we, descendants of the 
Britons of whom C:esar wrote, lacte et carne vivunt (they live on milk 
and m « )—we, countrymen of Hogarth, who sing “The Roast Beef 
of Old England,” are now dependent on the foreigner for beef at 
less than 1s. a pound; and more, if it had not been the chemical 
discovery of the German professor (Liebig), who taught us how 
to dispense with winter hay by making the root crop secure, we 
must have long since been put on half-rations of both beef and 


mutton. 
Here we pause, much afraid of growing too dry and technical, and 
ing our jovial town friends not to conclude that 
meat 


conclude by b 


because our ¢ d meat manufacturers are not quite so fluent or so 
well up in the books or news of | a ter # thew live within a 
stonetectieeaw of Hiverieg and 5 ) ming enterprise 
has lagged t e rest of this active British world, If they will 


only go north and east, to where their bullocks and sheep are fattened, 
they will find old English hospitality not extinct, and the farming- 
man up, alive, and doing his part to feed the nation. 8.5. 


CONJURING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY THE GREAT WIZARD OF TILE NORTH. 
Hap it been my lot to have lived in England a couple of centuries ago, 


it is very probable that I should have been burnt for a witch, or, more | 


properly, a wizard; and that, instead of illuminating Wellington- 
street with the refulgence of the electric light from the summit of 
the Lyceum Theatre, I should have been myself illuminated by a 
warm but uncomfortable blaze of faggots and tar-barrels, Even 
within my own experience there have been places, especially those in 
which the Holy Inquisition has influence, where I should not much 
like to trast myself, The martyrs of science are quite numerous 
enough, I think, without the addition of a “ Professor,” sacrificed by 
popular prejudice and superstition for his addition to the “ black 
art.” 

The “ Black Art”! Black it was. indeed, in those worst of days. for 
they were full of folly, ignorance, cruelty, and superstition, which we 
misname the “ good old times.” In the good old times the magician 
was looked upon as a being in direct connection and alliance with the 
Evil One. The more learned was he, the more certain was he of per- 
dition, The scientific reseerches of such men as Roger Bacon, Albertus 
Magnus, Paracelsus, and Cornelius Agrippa, were regarded only as 
go many diabolical spells and infernal enchautments. The 
imagination pictured to itself the magician as a gloomy, 
long-bearded man in a_ robe, embroidered with grim caba- 
listic characters. A staff encircled by serpents was in his 
hand, spectacles of magic crystal perched on his nos% He sat on 
a tripod in the centre of a circle of zodiacal signs traced in blood. He 
studied out of books of weird and mysterious lore. Skulls, phials of 
poisons, dried toads and snakes, were on his table; hideous stuffed 
monsters hung from the ceiling. He was waited upon by a demon 
dwarf. Shrieks and groans were heard from his dwelling; hideous 
bats and gigantic spiders flitted about him. He passed all his time 
weaving maleficent spells, sticking corking-pins into wax figures of 
perseus he wished to injure; distilling love-philters, watching the sim- 
mering of magic cauldrona, and changing men into beasts and beasts 
into men. He attended witches’ sabbaths, whisking through the 
air on a broomstick; he appeared unbidden at banquets; he dropped 
thro gh roofs and rose through floors; and, some day or othera 
geutleman in black, and on a black horse with a long tail, left his card 
on him, and there was a strong smell of sulphur palpable, and the 
magician was seea no more. The Black Art! Yempora mutantur : 
times have vastly changed since then. The professor of the black art 
now wears a white waistcoat, pays rates and taxes, has a wife and 
family; and, instead of mystic adjurations of ‘“ hocus pocus” and 
“ abracadabra ” and “ mumbo jumbo,” issues invitations for his friends 
to come and see him at a theatre or an assembly-room. And yet, 
believe me, the magician’s art has in no way deteriorated. The marvels 
of magic are as feasible now as they were in the day of the Dioscurj 
and the magicians of King Pharaoh. Nay, more; we can do even 
more wonderful things now-a-days, only we are not bold or impious 
enough to ascribe them to supernatural agency. We are content to 
hail, shining on our magic works, the pure light of science, chemistry, 
and natural philosophy. 

At this genial season of the year, at this time of merry-making and 
social unbending, any device that can add to the general enjoyment 
and amusement, especially of the “younger branches,” must be hailed 
asaboon, I have been bold enough to add my little bag of magic 
‘ore to the Christmas-tree, and to suggest for the delectation of the 
juvenilss a short course of parlour magic, consisting of tricks of 
glamour and legerdemain, simple though suflicient to set “‘ Katterfelto’s 
hair on end, staring at his own wonders.” I have, from a pretty vast 
stock of such magical recipes, taken cape to select only those capable of 
being performed by amateurs, and with no more than ordinary skill 
and dexterity; and, above all, tricks not requiring expensive and ela- 
borate apparatus. Such simple magical appurtenances as are neaded 
for the performance of the feats 1 am about to describe can be procured, 
if desired, from me. I will now proceed a@ la Soyer to give succinet 
descriptions of the most approved recipes for cooking magical-made 
dishes, necromantic roasts, and boiled and sibylistic soups. 


THE VANISHING PUZZLE, 


This famous and 
historical feat (it has 
been practised in all 
ages, and in every 
country under the 
sun), and  perhap$ 
more familiarly known 
as the “ Doll Trick,” is 
thus performed. You 
must be provided with 
the figure of a man 
made of wood, about the siz2 of a small Dutch 
doll, the head of which takes off and on by 
means of a peg in the neck which fits into an 
aperture in the body. You must also have 
a cloth cap within for the purpoze of conceal- 
ing the head; but this must be very neatly 
constructed, in order that it may not be readily 
perceived. Now show your little man to the 
assembled company, saying, “Gentlemen, I 
call this my bonus genius.” Then show the 
cap, saying, “This, gentlemen, is his coat.” Add, “Now leok as 
steadily at him as ever you can, yet, nevertheless, I will deceive you.” 
Then hold the cap above your face, and take the little man in your 
right hand, and put his head through the hole 
of the cap, as represented in the engraving. 
Proceed to desc:ibe the doll’s virtues as elo- 
quently as you like, ssyiog, “Now he's @ 
great traveller. He is ready to go any mes- 
sage I like to send him on—to France, to 
Spain, to Constantinople, to the Crimea, or to 
the North or South Pole, wherever and which- 
ever you like; but he must have seme money 
to pay his expenses.” Then pull out your 
right hand from under the cap, and with it 
the body of the doll privately, pat your right 
hand into your pocket (as if you were feeling 
for money), and leave the body there. Then 
take your hand out of your pocket and say, 
“ There is a shilling for you, and now be off 
on your travels, Sir.” Then turn the head and 
about him before be goes;” then sey (setting 


say,“ But he must look 


yourforefinger upon his head), “Just as I thrust my finger downhe sha 1 
vanish ;” and immedi: tely with the assistance of your let hand that is 


nder the cap convey his head into the little bag that is within the cap, 
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then turn the cap abont, and, knocking it on the palm of your bands 
say, “See, he is gone!” ‘Take your cap and hold it up again, drawing 
the head out of the little bag, and say, “ Hei Genius mei velocissimus, 
ubi,” and give a whistle, at the same time thrust the head up through 
the hole in the cap, and hold the head by the peg, and turn it about. 
You can thus cause the doll to appear and disappear as many times as 
you like, to the great amazement and bewilderment of the company. 


THE PRUSTIDIGITORIAL METAMORPHOSIS; OR CARDS WHICH 
BECOME ANYTHING. ¢ 


Havirg shuffled a pack, select the eight of each suit, and also the 
deuce of diamonds, Told the four eights in the left hand, and the deuce 
in the right; then, having shown them to the company, take in the 
deuce among the four eights in the left hand, and throw out one of the 
eights, Give them to be blown upov, when they will be turned into 
four deuces. You will now exchange one of the deuces for the eight; 
and, giving them again to be blown upon, they will appear all black 
cards, Again, take in the deuce and discard the ace; blow upon them 

again, and they will all turn red. And now, for the last time, take in 
the eight and throw away a deuce, when they will be found to be four 
eights and a deuce, as they were at first. 

To perform this ingenious deception, you procure five plain cards the 
size of playing-cards, which you paint to resemble the five cards as 
under :— 


* 


Mixing them with a common pack, you next, under the pretext of 
selecting the eight of each suit andthe deuce of diamonds, take out 
your false cards (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4), which you ho'd as under; and, 
taking No, 5 in your right hand, you show 
your company that there are four eights 
and the deuce of diamonds; you should 
also hold them up to th: light to let them 
see that they are not double, which you 
may do without fear of detection, as the 
lower parts of the card: will be so opaque 
that the deficiency of the pips or spots will 
not be perceptible. You now place the 
deuce of diamonds between Nos. 3 and 4, 
the latter of which you withdraw and throw 
on the table; but take care not to doso 
until you have first taken in No. 5 (the 
deuce of diamonds), else the deficiency of 
spots on No. 3 wiil cau e the trick to be 
discovered; you then close those four cards together, and taking 
them by the top with the fingers and thumb of the right hand, having 
the thumb on the face of the cards and the fingers on the back, bold 
them out, their faces turned towards the floor, and desire some perzoa 
to blow upon them. When this has been done give your wrist a turn, 
so that the top partof the cards will now be the bottoms—in fact, you 
turn the cards upside down; hold them up to your mouth, pretending 
to breathe upon them, which not only tends to mystify the company, 
but gives you time to arrange your cards, which you do by opening 
them out of the right hand, when they will appear to be four deuces 
in the order represented in the following figure. You may again hold 
them up to the light to show they are single cards. 

The next change, though more difficult to accomplish, is decitedly 
the best, for the cards are never shut up nor removed for a moment 
from sight. Having shown them to be four deuces, you take in the 
deuce of clubs and place it between Nos. 3 
and 5, withdraw No. 5, and, holding ‘t up 
to the light, you desire the eompany to ob- 
serve that the cards are not double, and, 
while all eyes are turned to this card, turn 
your left hand containing tie other four 
with ifs back towards the ceiling and the 
face of the cards towards the door, keeping 
them in a horizontal position; throw dowa 
the deuce of diamonds, and continue your 
remarks on the cards not being double— 
by saying, “ You perceive any of them will 
bear examination; ” at the -ame time take 
care of the card next but one to your right 

thumb of that hand, taking care to have 


still keeping it in a horizontal position; and while making the above 
observation tura it round with the forefinger of the right hand, until 
you have got hold of the other end, when, before anybody has taken 
time to take hold of it, return it to the situation from which you 
took it, taking care to return it exactly to the same angle. 

You now hold these cards out, with the backs upward, to be blown 
upon. But you have no occasion to shut them up at this change, as, 
if you turn them over, it will be perceived that they are all black 
You now take the deuce of diamonds, as you did at the first change 
and discard the eight of clubs; close them up, and, teking them by the 
top, hold them out to be blown upon ; give your wrist a turn as before, 
open them out yoursel’ while pretending to breathe upon them, when 
on showing them to the company, they will all be red. : Younow again 
take in the eight of clubs, throw ing out the dence of diamonds on the 
table wita its face downwards, and, taking hold of the card next but 
one to your right hand, throw it down in the same menner, saying, 
“Qh, I beg pardon, only one of the deuces !” at the same time take up 
the last card you threw out by the opposite end to that by which you 
formerly held it, and return it to its own place, taking particular care 
of the angle; let them be blown upon, when they will be found to be 
four eights and a deuce, as they were in the first stance. 

Should any person now desire to examine the cards, tell them you 
can only give them one at a time; brea the upon the deuce of diamonds 
and present it to them. When they heve reiurned it to you, and be. 
fore they have time to ack for another, h and them the eight of tabs 
mentioning that perhaps “hey would like to look at a black card ; and! 
seeing you so confident, it is not in the chapter of probabilities thay 
they will ask te examine any more. 


THE MAGIC OF TERPSICHORE; OR, HOW TO TEACH AN EGG TO 
5 DANCE, 

Three eggs are brought ont, and two of them are put on the table 
and the third in a hat; a little cane is borrowed from one of the com- 
pany, and it is shown about, to convince the spectators that there has 
been no preparation. It is then placed across the hat, the hat falls to 
the ground, and the egg sticks to it as though it were glued. ‘Then 
ask some one to play on the pianoforte, and the egg, as though sensible 
of the harmony, twists ebout the cane from one end to the other, and ~ 


tee hun a me oe a oe 
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continues its gyrations till the 
music stops. The egg is fastened 


to a thread by a pin, which is put 
in lengthways; and the hole which 
has been made to introduce the pin 
is stopped with white wax. The 
ether end of the thread is fastened 
to the breast of the person who 
performs the trick, with a pin bent 
like a hook: the thread passing 
under the cane near to the egg 
serves for it to rest upon. When 
the music begins the performer 
pushes the cane from right to left, 
and from left to right. Itthen ap- 
pears as if the egg ran along the 
cane, which it does not: being fas- 
tened to the thread, its centre of 
gravity remains always at the same 
distance from the hook that holds 
it; it is the cane which, sliding 
along, presents its different points to 
the surface of theegg. To produce 
the illusion, and persuade the com- 
pany that it is the egg that moves, 
the performer should turn a little 
By this means the 


on his heel. 
egg receives a deceptive motion. 
THE AFFECTIONATE CARD 
This trick, if properly managed, 
will appear marvellous. Having 
forced acard upon one of the com- 
pany, after shufiling it up with one 
of the pack, you will know the card 
by feeling. You then take a small 
piece of wax and place it under the 
thumbnail of your right hand, and 
by this wax you fasten one end of 
a hair to your thumb, and the other 
to the chosen card. By these 
means, when you spread your cards 
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ring which is to appear on the cane 
into the handkerchief, and desire 
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aperson to feel that the ringisreally 
there, he feeling, of course, the sus- 
pended ring. You then desire two 
persons to hold the cane, slipping 
the ring adroitly over one end of it 
to the middle, where you keep it 
clasped in your hand. You desire 
the two persons holding the cane 
to holdit as tightly as everthey can. 
You then hold the handkerchief 
over the plate, and allow the sus- 
pended ring to drop on it, the 
sound of its fall being distinctly 
audible. You then remove your 
grasp from the cane and flourish the 
handkerchief; there is nothing in 
the plate and apparently nothing 
in the handkerchief, and lo and 
behold the ring is found on the cane, 
to the utter amazement of the per- 
sons who have been holding it so 
tightly. The result of the trick 
and its effect upon the astonished 
juveniles is depicted in the sub-" 
Engraving. 

Space will not permit me to de- 
scribe in extenso many other tricks 
of magical dexterity. Those which 
I have noticed may perhaps tend to 
pass a gay half-hour, and provoke 
a little wonder and much laughter. 
As my readers will observe, I have 
purposely excluded tricks requiring 
mechanical appliances; and the 
feats I have set down can be per- 
formed by the most verdant of 
novices. 

I don’t know whether it be good 


policy for a magician to describe his 


own “hankypanky,” and show peo- 


ple what there really is inside his 


onthe table, by drawng about your 


right hand, the chosen card will 


follow you all round the table, as 
thongh attracted by some magic 
sympathy. 

THE PENETRATIVE SHILLING. 

To perform this trick you must have a handkerchief with a counter 
the same size as the shilling, sewed up in one corner of it; take your 
handkerchief out of your pocket, and ask some person in company to 
lend you a shilling, which you must seem carefully to wrap up in the 
handkerchief, but at the same time keep the shilling in the palm of 
your hand, and in its stead wrap the corner in which the counter is 
sewed into the middle of the handkerchief, and bid the person who lent 
you the shilling feel that his money is there. Lay the handkerchief 
under a hat upon the table, take a glass or teacup in the hand that 
holds the shilling, place it under the shilling, under which knock three 
times, saying, “Presto! come quickly!” Then let the shilling drop 


cups and balls; but I am satisfied 


that the more “ parlourmagic” is 
I g 


JUVENILE CONJURING, 


from your hand into the glass, Take the handkerchief by the corner 
that bolds the counter and shake it, and the shilling not being there it 
will appear to have passed through the table into the glass or teacup. 


THE MAGICAL WEDDING RING. 


This is a feat somewhat akin to the preceding, but far more marvel- 
lous in its seeming effects. The trick is, pass a ring from a handker- 
chief in which it is firmly held on to a cane, the same cane being 
firmly held at either end. The following is the manner in which the 
trick is performed:—You must provide yourself with two rings, 
exactly similar. One ring is suspended by a string, the other end of 
which is fastened inside the handkerchief. You feign to place the 


i 


practised, and the more ample infor- 

mation is given of what simple and 
easy deceptions thie most seemingly-marvellous tricks are, the more we 
shall free the rising generation from the silly and debasing superstitions 
too often implanted in their minds by foolish and ignorant servants. 
In bringing my “ hocus pocus” into the nursery Iam doing, I think, 
my best to banish “bogey,” the “ sweep,” and the “black man” 
from it. 

And now, wishing my readers a “Happy Christmas!” and that, 
among the cosmopolitan readers of the ILLUSTRATED Lonpon NEws, 
there may be found between Boxing-day and Twelfth Night a whole 
army of youthful wizards both of the north, south, east, and west, I 


take my leave, and very respectfully subscribe myself, 
Jounx Henry ANDERSON, 
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